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Or, a ſucceinct, impartial I 1 


- Hiſtory of England, 
From the remoteſt Period of intelligence, 
to the Concluſion of the laſt War. 


CONTAINING 


A ſatisfactory Account of every intereſting Oc- 2 
* currence and memorable Character, relative to Engliſh © 

" Hiſtory, both at Home and Abroad. - Particularly its 
Origin; the Progreſs of its Empire; Laws ; ; Civil and 
Religious Eſtabliſhment ; its various remarkable Opera» 
tions, Naval and Military ; with the Tranſactions of 
the moſt celebrated Perſonages who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in a Political, Ecclefiaſtical, or Military Capacity. : 

 , —Interſperſed with Cuts of all the Kings and Queens 
of England, from William the Conqueror to George 
| III. incluſive. With an Introduction, on the Con» 
fſutution and Polity of Great-Britain; its Diviſion into 

Counties, and the principal Towns in each, their Di,. 
ance from London, &c. To which is prefixed, a ne 
and correct Map of England. 

Uſeful for Youth at Schools, as well as others who are 
defirous of retaining what they * read of the Hy 
of their Country. 

- The SECOND EDITION, 
— - Enlarged and Corrected. 52 
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AND ITS 


Diviſion into Counties; ; 


L 


The chief Towns in each che great Ri- 
| vers—the Judges Es, & 


1 


r The Number below prefixed to each County, refers to 
* the Situation of the. ſaid County i in the Map prefixed; 


7 * ww 


—_ om TO f the capital unt 3 


eee ar Chief towns, News 
caftle, upon the river Tyne ; Berwick, upon 
the r river Tweed; Tinmouth, Shields, and Hexham, 
all upon the Tyne; Alnwick, the county town; and 
forpeth, a borough town. ; 


2. CumBerLaAND. Ch. towns, Carliſle, Penrith, 
5 chorus WR and Whitehaven, on the ſea. 


3. The Biſhoprick of Dux hAu. Chief towns, 
5 Parham, Stockton, Sunderland by the ſea, Stan- 
Hope, Barnardcaſtle, Auckland; two palaces belong 
Jo this tee, one at Auckland and the other at Durham. 
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Seren contgins 40 Counties and Wars a; 3 


and the Number at the Cypher, in the Map, '/hews the 
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WesruokL AND. Cnet towns, Appleby, 8 


| Kea and Lonſdale. 


 LanCasSHIR 2. Chief towns, Landlien Man- 
1 e Preſton, Liverpool upon the river Merſey, 
Warrington, and Wigan. | 


6. YORKSHIRE. is divided into three Ridiags 3 
the Northern Riding, containing Richmond, Scar- | 
borough, Malton, Whitby, and Northallerton ; the 
L Eaſtern: Riding contains Hull upon the Humber, 
Beverley, and Burlington ; the Weſtern Riding con- 
tains York, Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, Ripon, Pon- 

| * Boroughbridge, Sheffield, Doncaſter, | 


. The Ile of Anci.esza. Chief towns, Beau- Þ 
EL: maris, and Holyhead, | DN | T7 4 


8 * E Chief towns, Carnar- 4 '2 
{ys von, Bangor, Conway, and Pullilly. — 


. Dennicusnirs. Chief towns, Denbigh, | 
Wrexham, and Ruthyn, —_ 


25 10. FLINTSHIRE. Chief towns, Flint on the 
[3 river Dee, St Aſaph, and Holywell. 1 


11. Cnzs nia. Chief towns, Cheſter on 1 
mer Dee, Namptwich, Macclesfield, Malpas. 


12. DenBYSHIRE: Chief towns, Dear and} 
| Here, 


* . Novvinduanenias.. Chief 2 Not. $ 27. 
* ringham, Newark upon Trent, and Southwell, 8 3 


14. LI coIxsHIE E. Chief towns, Lincoln, Stam. 28. 


Ford, Boſton, ana Grantham, 7 ng de 
F Ye. "MERIONETHSHIRE. Chief towns, Har 29. 
| Jech, Dead, Balah., 3 idge 

e 8 16, Mou The. 


* 


: „„ „* — * „ 
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16. e Chief towns, Montgome- 
ry, and Welchpool on 5 em, * which plc 
chat river riſes. 


17 SnroPsHIRE, Chief. towns, Sha.” 
Bridgnorth, both upon the Severn ; Ludlow, Wen: 
lock. 

18. 8 . Chief towns, Stafford, 
itchfield, and Newcaſtle under Line. 


19. Lricksrexs niz. Chief towns, Leiceſter, 
1 elton-Mowbray, Aſhby de la Zouch. 


20. RUTLANDSHIRE. Chief towns, Oakham 
ind Uppingham. © 
21. NorFOLK. "TOY towns, | Norwich, 'Yar- 
mouth, both ſituated upon the Yare; eren: 


you upon the Ouſe, near its mouth. 1 


"23. Canpioansnins. Chief towns, erke 5 
beriſtwith. 5 E if 1 dees e 
23s RaDxOkSHIRE. Chief comns, Radror and 
refleign, - whos 

24. . N Chief towns, Hereford, 
nd Leominſter. EM | 


þ hs | wn ers ia," Chief towns, Wor: | 


- | 


b, 
ne 


bel 
Proitwich. | 

ad 26. 1 Chief towns, Wa onde; 

4 deat; Birmingham, and Stratford upon Avon. 


ot 1 27. Noa TAAUTTONSsAIAE. Chief towns, Nor- 
1 Peter borough. and Daventry. . 


28. Hux rin DoRSHIRE. Chief towns, Hun- 
j=gdon, St Ives, and Kimbelton. 10 13H 


29. Camnrinctsniteg. Chief towns; oaks 
Widge on the Cam, Newmarket, and Royſton. — 
ae Ille of Ely, tho' generally included in Cam- 
" - I” 


m. 4 


ar- 


— 


Weſter upon the 1 ee WRT the Ws and | 


1 . 


9 25 xv 


W is a | nas territory, 20 has us oon | 
d iction. The chief towns are Ely and Wiſbich.] 


1 30. Sur roc. Chief towns, Ipſwich upon il the | 
i - 02% Bury, Sadbary, Eeoſtoff upon the ſea... '* 


381. PEMBROKESHIRE. Chief towns, Pembroke, 7 
Be David's, 5 averfordweſt near Milford -haven, WS + 

32. Cn. Chief towns, Car ſ 

| marthen, Kidwellin. _ /' Ft 
33 · Bafernocgsaiaz. chief town, Brecon. X 


34. GLAMORGANSHIRE. Chief towns, Car- 
a, Llandaff, and Cowbridge. 


. * v 
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s 35. MoNnMOUTHSHIRE.. Chief towns, Men- C 
3 wk and Chepſtow, both upon the Wye. = 
36. GroycesT3RIMIRE. Chief towns, Glou- ſte 

teſter upon the Severn, Tewkeſbury, Cirenceſter, 2 

and part of Briſtol upon the Avon. 14 
37. OxyorDSHIRE, Chief towns, O yon | 

the Iſis, which, joining the Tame a little below Bor- m. 


cheſter, loſes its name, and (from Thames) is called, 
Thames; the other towns in Oxfordſhire, are Ban mc 
| - bury, Chipping- Norton, Burford, ren 8 Ta 
| flock, and Henley on the Thames. 


38. BucxinGHAMSHIRE, Chief lowila; Bock 
ingham, Ayleſbury, _ REG wo: 2 _ 
N on the Thames. 1 

39. eee : Chief . Bedford | Sor 


upon the Ouſe, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dunkabley {Chr 
| Luton, and Biggleſwade, | 7 


40. Hex rros bsi E. Chief town, Hertfordlf 150 
St , Royſton, Ware, Hitchep, Baldock. | 


=. 1. Ess2x. Chief towns,” Colcheſter, helm 
4 2 . * 


q # 


1 


i Rn Chief towns,” ath, 
Wells, part *'of Fiel aN Bridgwart, | u- | 
eben 1 

45: Wikre. | Chief ks "Satibury, De- 2 
—— Marlborough. een n and hip 2 
= FOTO Chief Wind Reading, Wind: 
& ſor, Wallingford, all on the Thames ; Abingdon on 
A the Iſis, Newbury aud Houngerford upon the Kenner. 
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40 M1DDLESEX. Chief town, London, ple > 


BY Surry. (Chief towns, Souchwark, Rich- 
mond, and Kingſtan upon Thames, Guildford, 
Croydon, Epſom, and Ryegate. 


. Kent, Thief towns, Canterbury + Maid- 
Köge, Chatham, and Rocheſter, upon the Med way; 
Greenwich, Woolwich, and Graveſend,” upon * 
Thames; Dover and Deal upon the ſea. 


48. S Chief towns, Laubceſtos, 1 
mouth, Truro, valtaſh, Bodmyn, St Ives, Penzance. 


49. DEVONSHIRE, Chief towns, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Barnſtaple, Biddeford, Tiverton, Dartmouth, 
Taviſtock,” Topſham, Oakhampton. 


50. DoRksETSHIR E. Chief towns, 


on 
) 
ed 
in 
2d 
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Dorcheſter, 
age ee —_— Pool, Blandford, and 


T7 6 


* 
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= i & 35 DO EO b Chief. towns, \- Wincheſter, 
ori] Portſmouth, Andover, Bafingſtoke, 
elf 1 Chriſt- Charch, and Newport i in the Iſle of Wight. 


7 2. Susskx. Chief towns, Chicheſter, Lewes, 
rl Ea Grinſtead, ng and Ws Y 5 © ſea, . 
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of the” Judges" N Circuits. T 


The 88 Midland, Norfolk, Home, 
Qxford, and Weſtern. e 
The Nortbern Circuit contains fix counties, 1 


| hire, Durham, ak, het 7 * 
 orland, nn. 2 | 


-. 
> * 


— 


5 The Midland Cireuit contains 1 'coundies* 
Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire; Notting- 
mega Lincolaſhire, E nee a 


5 - = 
4 - 2 ; 
? * 1 
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The Norfolk Circuit contains fix counties, Buck- 


= | inghamſhire. Bedfordſhire, Gn han, Cam- 


| as Suffolk, Norſolk. 


The 3 Circuit contains! 155 counties, Here- 
fordſhire, Eſſex, Kent, Surry, Suſſex, 45 

be Oxford Circuit contains ae FERPA 
Berkſhire; -Oxfordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Worceſter- 
fire, Monmouthſhire, Herefordſhire, PINS 


* . 

* , 5 4 5 . 
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1 88 84 5 ; 
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The wellen Circuit contains 1 counties, „np 3 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, e Soeren Deyon- 
Wire, ee 


Middleſex, being the ſeat of he ſupreme courts of 1 i 
| Juſtice, is not comprehended in any circuit; and 


Cheſhire, being a county palatine, and having i its r 
oa judges, i is likewiſe omitted, * | 


Of the Houſe of Commons. 
The Houſe of Commons conſiſts of 558 mem. © 
bers, ſent up to Parliament from England, Wales, 
and Scotland. In England, 40 counties ſend 80 
knights; 25 cities ſend 50 citizens; London 43 

[Ely none; 167 boroughs ſend 2 members each; 

five boroughs ſend 1 each, namely Abingdon, Ban- 

bury, Bewdley, Higham-Ferrers, and Monmouth, 

The two univerſities have 4 repreſentatives - and 

the cinque ports, Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, Rom- 
Iney, Hythe, with - their three dependants, Rye, 

Winchelſea, and Seaford, ſend 16 barons. 


Wales ſends, from 12 counties, 12 knights; 
from 12 boroughs, 12 burgeſſes; Pembroke 2 ; Me- 
Frioneth none. n : RT Ss : 
Scotland ſends, from its ſhires, 30 kaights z and 
rom its boroughs, 15 burgeſſes. | 


hes + At 


Of Scotland and Ireland. 
14 | An 4 : — and | * ad W 9 8 


9 


N Fave been ſince called Great- Britain. * 
Scotland, formerly called Caledonia, is ſituated to 
Mai north of England; from which it is ſeparated by - 
he river Tweed and the Solway Firth. It is divid- 
of into two general parts: North Scotland, or the 
d Mighlands, containing 13 counties; South Scotland; 
5 the Lowlands, containing 22 counties, being 


F North Scotland is Perth, beſides which is the 
Y: Hniverſity of Aberdeen, and the towns of Dundee 


Fparated by the River Tay. The principal town - 3 


"une; 
8 # 4 . 
A 1. _— = 5 x 
a , 2 * 
2 A 
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2 25 


A md W In the northern part of $eotland i Is 


Britain. On the North, the Orkneys, or the Or- 


5 in 3 xviti 97 


a ſmall village, called Culloden, near which, 9 
the 16th of April, 1746, the late Duke of Cumber- | 
land beat the Scotch rebels, who had taken up arms | 

| their king and country. South Scotland: 
_ town, Edinburgh ;-befides St Andrew's, Dum- 1 
_ blain, Sterling, Falkirk, Dumfries, and Glaſgow.— | 
1 e AY river in Scotland is the Tay. 5 


„Nessa 1s divided into four large parts or pro- 
vinces: to the North, Ulſter, containing 10 coun- 
ties; chief towns, Londonderry : to the aſt, Lein- 
ſter, containing 11 counties; chief town, Dublin, at 
the mouth of the Liffy; to the South, Munſter, con- 
taining 6 counties; chief town, Limerick, on the 
8 : and to the Weſt, Connaught, containing W 

counties; chief towh, Galway; total number of} 
counties in Ireland, 32. The cipal river in RY 
Ireland is the Shannon; beſides the river Boyne, ,, 
famous for the battle gained by the glorious King 
William III. againſt FE _ II. on the firſt 0 f 
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There | are many ſmall iſles "oe to Re. 


cades, and the Shetland Iſles. On the South, the 
Iſle of Wight, off the coaſt of Hampſhire, nea near 0 
— Chief town, Newport. There arc Wil 
. likewiſe. four iſlands lying near the coaſt of France, 
Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark. On th 
Weſt, the Scilly / iſlands, off the coaſt of Cori 
wall; and the Iſle of Man, between England and 
Ireland; and ſome iſlands, as Sky, Wes off my Weil . 
tern. nk; af $catland. | [29 
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F 75 ancient State of Renta its Inho- 
4 Fitants, Government, Cuſtoms, and 
Y Manners, previous to the Roman In- 


2X" 1 appears * hon a 4550 that 
Britain was anciently termed Albion both 
by the Greeks and Romans; and Mela, 
** a geograpber, mentions a flinty ſhore in 
Languedoc, where, by report, a battle 
al I fooght, in which Albion, a giant, (who ruled 
" 133 44 ears, aud bed ft after his own name) 
5 in. : 
w me other ancient writers record, That the deſ- 
. all ants of Japhet, one of the ſons of Noah, upon 
4s diſperſion of the tribes after the deluge, bent their 
0 a towards the North-weſt, and firſt peopled thoſe 
rel Pes. Theſe things, however, we 4 2 as un- 
7s of ſerious notice, and proceed th to obſerve, that 
tus and his line, with the whole race of Kings, to 
entrance of Julius Cæſar, demand a ſtricter atten - 
Wy. Brutus was the grandſon of Eneas, a Trojan 
Mee, who at Jones burning of his 19 arrived _ 
2 col- 
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"2 HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


collected number in Italy, where in proceſs of ti ou 
Brutus was born, and afterwards baniſhed by ri 


kindred for having unfortunately killed his, fat se. 
with an arrow in hunting. In Greece, the place in 
his exile, he acquired great reſpect, was preferred Hes 


acts of coufage or dexterity to all the youth of t 
country. The Trojans admiring his intrepidity, 
licited his affiftance to recover their liberty; to whi 
he conſented, and ſoon delivered them from the yo 
of the Greeks. After which Brutus with ſome othe 
left the Trojans, and came to Aquitain (after ex; 
riencing various fortunes) but not liking that coun! 
as a fixed reſidence, he quitted it, and by an es 
paſſage arrived at Totneſs, in Devonſhire. re 
IT. bhe iſland, then called Albion, was almoſt deſert 
and very inhoſpitable, being inhabited only by a re! 
nant of giants, as ſome term them by their bulk, w 

through ſuperior ſtrength and exceſſive cruelty, h 
- deftroyed the reſt. Theſe Brutus extirpated, and d 
vided the land amongſt his own people, calling it fro 
that time, in alluſion to his own name, Britain. Sot 
after he built Troja- nova, fince called Trinovantu 
now London, and began to enact laws, *trill havit 
preſided over the iſland 24 years, he died and w; 
interred in his new city of Troy. The governmet 
deſcended for many years in regular ſueceſſion fro: 
father to ſon, till Lier, who built Caer Lier, havin 

no male iſſue, determined to divide his kingdom : 
mongſt thoſe who ſhould marry his three daughte 

by two of whom he was rejected after he had pi 
them in poſſeſſion of power and dominion ; but 
length was reſtored to his dignity by Aganippus, 
the inſtance of Cordelia, who buried her aged'fathd 
with all royal ſolemnity in the town of Leiceſter. 
Theſe remarks are related on the meer authority 
ancient writers: But the earlieſt account that can 
relied upon as authentic 1s, that this iſland was ve 
much peopled by a party of the Celtæ or Gauls, wh 
increaſing prodigiouſly, were under a neceſſity of ſend 
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out colonies, one of which ſettled upon the Ft 
Britain; ſome of whom, while the reſt were im- 


: * 


' 


y im 
tat ſed in the cares of commerce, led a more recluſe 
ace in the inland parts, where they occupied them - 
ed Nes in agriculture and paſturage. Thus they lived 


e time unmoleſted, *till the Belg, actoated by 

fame commercial motives, ſent out a colony, hich 

hi arriving at the Britiſh ſhore, were kindly received 
yolMWthem, and encouraged to ſettle in divers parts of 

hel @e coaſt, HT GG» 00000 OS On Res» 

The ancient Britons were generally tall, well-made, 

a ſtrong and hardy conſlitution, and yellow bair'd. 

de women were fair and beautiful, and the men 

re their hair long upon their head and upper lip. 

ert ey went moſtly naked, but wore iron rings about | 
ir necks and waiſts; and on the Southern coaſt Bo 
y covered themſelves with the ſcivs of wild beaſts. _ 
ey uſed to paint their bodies with wood, making 

iſions in them in the ſhape of flowers, trees, and 
imals, and ſtaining them with the juice of that 

rb, which rendered them of a durable ſky- colour. 

heir habitations were in the middle of large woods, 

vin here having felled the trees and cleared the ground, 


Wey built themſelves a ſort of ſlight huts, which they 
ne vered with ſkins, boughs, turf, or reed; and here 
roſhey had alſo folds for their cattle. The avenues _, 
inhere defended with the trees they had cut down 
n rows overthwart each other, and with ſlight ram- 
erÞrts of earth. And theſe were all the towns they 
pad, except on the coaſts, where the inhabitants were 1 
tore civilized by commerce and intercourſe with other 


tions, eſpecially the Gauls, who had long before 
zen civilized by the Romans: Though we ſhall here 
dſerve, that their trafſicx was but mean, their chief 
erchandize being tin, the reſt trifles of glaſs, ivory, 
ber, and ſuck like. Their ordinary food was fleſh 
t by. hunting, fruits and milk, of which however 
ey had not-the art of making cheeſe; and, for the 
Dnour of our malt liquors, their uſual drink was 

| A 2 5 made 
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made of barley. They religiouſly abſtained from Mriſic 
and gooſe, though they bred ſome of theſe creatuſ 
for their pleaſure; and likewiſe from fiſh, tho' ther. 
were plenty of them in their ſeas aud rivers, In ting ®* 
of neceſſity, tis ſaid, they could live upon barks a 
roots of trees. Though the manners aud cuſtoms 
the Britains were generally the ſame with the Gaube 
from whom they came, and with whom they core” 
_  ſponded, yet they had one cuſtom which ſeems pe 
Har to themſelves, and that was, for ten or twe! 
brothers, relations or friends to live together and hae 
their wives in common. This cuſtom continued lo! h A 
among them, even after they were in other reſpe. 
much civilized by the Romans: Concerning white 
we have the following ſtory : That a Britiſh lady b 
ing upbraided with it at court by Julia, Severus mo 

_ Empreſs, as an infamous practice, briſkly replie 
We do that publicly with the beſt of our men, whi ide 
you do privately with the worſt of yours, freedn.F** 
_« and flaves.“ „ EO lt Cat 
The Britons were a brave, bold and daring peopiiiii © 
Cefar highly commends their valour in war, to whit ma 
they were inured by the frequent quarrels amoi. 
themſelves. . Their arms were ſmall ſhields, lar 
ſwords, and ſhort ſpears. They commonly fought! 

_ chariots, with ſhort ſcythes faſtened to the ends of ti 

_ axle-trees, which driving furiouſly into the midft « 
their enemies, they made terrible havock, at the ſan 
time flinging their darts. As they were courageo 
and undaunteq; and hardy in enduring hunger, col: 

or any fatigues, ſo they had no ſmall {kill in war, ©! 
ten taken advantage by ſtratagem, ambuſh, or ſudde 
attacks, and fighting in ſmall parties, ſo as always 

' keep a good reſerve behind, 
The Britons were groſs idolaters, and had many 
barbarous cuſtoms in their religion. They worſhippe 
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if Dis and Samothes, as the Gauls did, and had a greif 
| veneration for Andate, the goddeſs of victory, . 1 


whom they ſacriſiced their captives in war, Humay 
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8 Of the Arcien BRITONS, yg © 


1 \MWrifices were alſo practiſed by them on other great 
ergencies, and they were very nice and exact in 
erving the poſture of the body and the entrails of 
man fo offered, in order to foretel future events. 
ey had an order of men called Druids, from Deru, 
the Celtic language ſignifying an oak, as Drus does 
be Greek; for thoſe Druids held their aſſemblies 
proves of oak, and had a moſt ſacred regard to the 
Sletoe growing on thoſe trees, Theſe men were 


tu 


el direccors in all religious matters, and had the ma- 
hae ement of all ſacrifices, and the people paid them 
jo h an implicit veneration, that their authority was 


manner abſolute. They were intruſted with the 

cation of the better ſort, and were judges in all 
Tl affairs. No malefaQor could be put to death 
hout their conſent, and they excluded all from the 

rifices who did not comply with their orders: This 
de them very formidable, the perſons ſo excommu- 
ated being deemed infamous, and to be avoided 
all. In this point the chriſtian clergy have toomuch 
died after theſe heathen prieſts. They had a fort of 
mate or ſovereign Pontiff, and when one died ano- 
r was choſen in his room, but oftentimes not with- 
broils and bloodſhed. They had once a year a 


e order of men; and indeed it is chiefly by the ae- 
Wat that is given of the Gauliſh Druids, that we 
ge of thoſe of Britain. They committed none of 
ir dogmas or maxims to writing, but conveyed 
m by tradition, and always taught their diſciples 


Mi TRY: LOG; 
eart. One of their chief doctrines was, That the 
je 5 immortal, and that after death it paſſes into 


er bodies; which removing the fear of death, ad- 
very much to their courage. They alſo taught, 
every thing derives its origin from heaven ; but 


en 22 . - 0 
eld Of their other rules relate to their ſuperſtition, 
ea among the reſt, that miſsletoe muſt be cut with 
MW 1den bill. The Britons alſo, as well as the Gauls, 


ally © fort of inferior pricits, called Bards, whoſe oftice 
A , BY | A 3 | 8 * 


{ 


jeral aſſembly in the midſt of Gaul, where was the 
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and ſing them to the harp, 1 
_ praiſe of their heroes and great men: Whence - 
are even now ſometimes called Bards. A third ſo 
of prieſts the Britons had, called Eubates, who chief 
| Rudied philoſophy and the works of nature. 
The Britons, like the Gauls, and indeed moſt n. N 
tions in the firſt ages of the world, and like the Ame 

'ricans at this day, were divided into a great man 
petty ſtates, each having its proper head or leader 
Ceſar gots no Jefs lit four in the ſmall comp: 


of Kent. ow ipalities or ftates, having n 
— on each other, any farther than they we 
| compelled by neceſſity, had frequent wars amon - 
.\- themſelves ; but in times of common danger, one | 
their princes was choſen chief oommander by commo U 
| conſent of all the ſtates, whoſe power was limited, 8 
well as the time of his adminiſtration.” 2 2 
As Britain was thus divie2d into many petty £e b 
vernments, ſo the inhabitants were diſtinguiſhed th 
various names, of which we ſind ſeventeen in that pa 
of Britian nom called England and Wales: Which ae 
28 follows, 1. The Cantü, inhabitants of the preie fo 
-ovunty of Kent. 2. The Regni, of Suſſex and Suri 
3. The Dutotriges, of Dorſetſhire. 4. The Dayſ®” 
monü, of Devonſhire and Cornwall. 5. The BelgyF'P* 
of Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire and Hampihire. 6. Ten 
Attrebatü, of, Berkſhire. 7. The Dobuni, of Gloffhe. 
ceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire. 8. The Catticuchl aue 
of Warwiekſhire, Bucking hamſhire and Bedfordſhinfjs<* 
9. The Trinobantes, of Hertfordſhire, Eſſex and Mie 
Aleſex. 10. Iceni, of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambride fes 
| mire and Huntingdonſtire. 11. The Coritani, of LI {© 
cColaire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, Derbyſhire, NA b. 
Aunghamſhire and Northamptonſhire. 12. The Cap © 
nmavü, of Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Shrapſh he 
and Cheſhire. 13. The Brigantes, of Yorkſhifff d 
Lancathire, Burtam, Weſtmoreland and Cumber lupe 
14. The Ottadini, of Northumberland and four cov 5 
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dnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire and 
amorganſhire. 16. The Ordovices, of Montga. 
ryſhire, Merionethſhine, Caernarvonſhire, Fling. 

re and Denbighſhire. 17. The Dimetæ, inhabi. 

ts of Caermarthenſhire, Pembrokeſhire and Car. 
ganſhire. Theſe were the diviſions, and this the 
te of this part of Britain, when Cæſar invaded it. 
e now proceed to give ſome account of that inva- 

n, and af the ſtate of Britain under the Romans. 


Wo 
oe! 
fo 
ieff 


, Na 
me 
lan 
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Of the Romans in Britain. 
ULIUS CASAR having ſubdued the Gauls, be- + 


gan now to turn his thoughts towards Britain, 
om a deſire of adding to the glory he had acquired 
his many conqueſts, and of enlarging the bounds 
the already widely extended empire of the Romans. 
is pretence was, that the Britains had aſſiſted his 
zemies in Gaul. However that be, having ſent ſome _ 
fore him to make diſcoveries, the latter end of the 
mmer, about 54 years before Chriſt, he ſet fall 
om Bullion with two legions on board fourſcore 
ips, leaving orders for the horſe to follow in eigh- 
en more. The next day he arrived on the coaſt, 
here he ſaw the hills and the cliffs that run out into 
ne fea covered with Britons, who before had intel- 
gence of his deſign from the merchants, and came 
repared to 0 — his landing, which they did ſo 
ffectually at firſt, by their darts, that he was obliged 

d ſeek out for a more convenient place. According- 
he ſailed along the coaſt towards Deal, and came 

d an anchor where the country was open and level. 
he Britons watching his motions, ſent their chariots 
nd horſemen before, which were followed by all the 
Pot. Cæſar's ſhips were too large to come near the 
ore, and the Romans could not land without leaping 
ito the water, which they at laſt did, being _— 


3 
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ed by an enſign of one of the legions, who led th 
way with the colours in his hand. The Britons ho 
ever ſtood their ground, till Cæſar by the. means 

: fa armed floops made them fall back alittle. Th 
Romans at length with much difficulty being got upo 
dry ground, preſſed the enemy ſo vigorouſly, th: 
they put them to flight: But they durit not purſo 
them, becauſe the horſe were not yet arrived, havin 
met with a great ſtorm, which forced them back agai 
to the ports of Gaul. N V 
The Britons now dreading the valour and reſoluti 

of the Romans, ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue i 
peace, which he granted upon their delivering ſom 
hoſtages and promiſing to ſend more. This peace be 
ing concluded four days after the Romans landed 
ſome of the princes came and ſubmitted themſelves 
_ Czfar. But ſeveral diſaſters bcfalling the Roman 
their ſhips being ſhattered in the ſtorm, the cavalr 
not arrived, and being likewiſe in want of proviſion: 
the ſtates that had ſubmitted ſoon revolted, and flir 
red up the reſt of their countrymen to endeavour t 
rid the land of their enemies. They accordingly fel 
upon one of the legions as they were fofaging, Kkillet 
ſeveral, and were ſurrounding the reſt with their cha 
riots, when Cæſar came to their relief, brought then 
off, and retired to the camp. The Britons reſolve 
to attack them there; but Cæſar foreſeeing it, gav 
them ſo warm a reception, that they were ſoon force 
to fly. This ſo diſcouraged them, that they imme 
_- diately ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace, which Cz: 
agreed to, upon their promiſing to tend after him in 
to Gaul, whither he ſoon after retired to winter, dou 
ble the number of hoſtages he had demanded before 
The Britons not ſending their hoſtages as they ha 
agreed, Cæſar reſolved to give them another viſit u 
the aas which he did, with five legions and tw. 
thouſand horſe, landing at a place he had marked thi 

| year before, without any oppoſition, the Britons hay 
ing retired farther up in the country. Having _ 
s | ; : hed 
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his camp, be went in queſt of the enemy, and 
nd them _ twelve miles off, poſted on the banks 
a river, thought to be the Stowr in Kent, in order 


Ti diſpute his paſſage; but they were ſoon made 
give way, and, retired into a wood blocked up 
be th large trees laid acroſs one another, where they 


renotwithſtanding attacked, and put to flight. The 
xt day he went in purſuit of them, and had not 
irched far before he was informed, that their forces 
remuch increaſed under Caſlibelanus, King of the 
inebantes, whom the Britons in this exigency had 


- 1 ſea their commander in chief, tho*-before there had 
0 0 n ontinual wars between him and the neighbour. _ 
"ih > fates. In the firſt ſkirmiſh, - which happened 


ülſt the Romans were on their march, the Britons. 

re epulſed ; in two-othery they had manifeſtly 2 Ne 
vanjage of the Romans. At laſt Czſar fending our 
berſe to forage, with three legions to guard 3 $7 

> Butons fell furiouſly upon the foragers ; but the 


iſtazce made by the legions gave Czfar time to ad- 
Ned ith the army, ſo that a great battle enſued, 
"Ne _ the Britons were entirely defeated. Upon 


Is he reſolves to trate into Caflibelagus's terri - 

es, and paſſes the Thames in ſpite of the ene 

e poſted on the oppoſite bank, and had drove 

rp fakes into that part of the river, ſuppoſed by 
e ta be at Coway-Stakes near Chertſey in Surrey; 

b otlers think the ford where the Romans paſſed ' 
> Thimes was near Kingſton. Be this as it will, «| 
Brtons were attacked with ſuch reſolution, chat 

y wee forced to quit their poſt ;- and ſoon after 

> Tri obantes ſubmitted to Cæſar, deſiring him to. 

ie int) his protection their King Mandubratius, 

o badfled into Gaul upon Caſſibelanus's murdering 


ö fathe}, and depriving hi m of his dominions. Se- 
* al othjr ſtates followed the example of the Trino- 
155 re. nd now Cæſar reſolved to attack Caſſibela- 


s captal city, ſuppoſed to be Verulam, near the 
| ond Albans which he did with great —_— 
the 
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the dnengy: © ON ouſt to Right, a great n f 
and taken. About the ſame time the Kentiſhmen 
der their four princes attacked the Roman camp, 
were repulſed with great laughter, and Cingeton 
one of their princes, taken priſoner. Theſe freque 
defeats, together with the revolt of his ſubjects at 
bother ſtates, forced Caſſibelanus to ſue for peace, hi 
he obtained upon condition that the Britons ſho 
pay the Romans an annual tribute; after whi 
 Czfar having received the hoſtages agreed apes, el 
barked and returned to Gaul. 
The civil wars in the empire after Czſar's 75 
made it impoſſible for the Romans to think .of B 
tain, and ſo the tribute was not paid, nor p«rha 
demanded for twenty years; and when Augull 
threatned to compel the payment of it, be was eitWm, 
diverted with new troubles in the empire, or the Bre 
tons found means to pacify him. In ſhort, geren en TW 
Cæſar's ſecond invaſion, which ſome very 1mgropeiins 
call a conqueſt, the Britons preſerved their bei o. 
above ninety years; their real ſubmiſſion to the Mia 
mans not commencing till the reign of Claudus, te 
bout 43 years after the birth of Chriſt, This EnpeWay 
having ſent Plautius over before him to begin th(wWohnd 
wWahich he did with great ſucceſs, followed hin ſho 
after, put himſelf at the head of his troops, forq; ri: 
the Britons to come to a battle, and entirely roufh. 
them. After this he advanced to Camelodunun, nd 
, Malden, or as others will have it, Colcheſter ii EſiMWue 
where he met with little reſiſtance, and puſling Wor! 
. conqueſts, ſubdued ſome of the neighbouring tafhat 
As Claudius acquire great fame by theſe ficce!Wfe 
he was no leſs remarkable for his moderatioi. va; 
| conquered Britons, ſenſible of his generoſityin le Hin 
ing them the poſſeſſion of their goods, erectid a tea 
ple to him and paid him divine honours. Afer eit! 
ſucceſsful expedition, he returned to Rome leaviſhe ; 
Plautius governor of Britain, who carried on the nd 
880 in 3 with Veſpaſian, — ought li 
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fle tons in . battles, "TT? two powerful n na- 
n ns, and conquered. the Iſle of Wight. Plautius 
„ming at length recalled, was ſucceeded by Oftorius 
ronfW@pula, who made Camelodunum a military colony. 
que]A frer this, Oſtorius having quelled ſeveral inſur- 
5 ations, engaged the Britons under Caractacus, King 
w hifhe Silures, a brave and experienced General, whom 
hou nations in alliance with the Silures had choſen 
vhiq hn mander in chief, and aſter an obſtinate fight to- 
1 cy routed them. The brave CaraQacus flying for 
| dte&ion to the Queen of the Brigantes, was by her 
x ivered up to the Romans, after having commanded 
| confederate army of the Britons, with great bra- 
y and various ſucceſs, for the ſpace of nine years. 
>aractacus with his family were ſent priſoners to 
me, and being ordered. to the court of Cæſar, he 
broached the throne with a manly and compoſed 
Wntenance,, and addreſſed the Emperor in theſe 
Ws, which indicate a true greatneſs of ſoul, ſenſi- 
of wrongs, yet not overcome by adverſe fortune. 
ad my moderation in proſperity been proportion - 
te to the dignity of my birth and fortune, 1 ſhould 
ave publickly appeared in Rome this day a friend 
nd an ally, not a foe and captive; nor would'ſt 
ou, oh Czſar, have diſdained to rank with a 
rince of illuſtrious deſcent and extenſive dominion, 
hus ſituated, I am as much debaſed by captivity 


nd vile ſubje Sion, as thou art aggrandized by con- 
 E!10Y ueſt and ſplendid triumph. I once poſſeſſed arms, 
ing Worſes, wealth, and magnificence : Is it then awonder 
ſtaſhat I ſtrove to preſerve them at the hazard of my 


fe? Though, as Romans, you aſpire at univerſal 
vay, doth it thence follow, that the reſt of man- 
ind muſt tamely yield to your uſurpation? Had I 
eanly reſigned my right without conteſt of arms, 
either my fate nor thy glory wou d have excited 
leafiſhe attention of the world. Puniſh me with death, 

he amd we are both conſigned to oblivion : Permit me 
1h live, and thy clemency ſhall be immortalized.“ 


This 
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Cefar, wav commanded” the noble Briton and 
whole family to be releaſed: and the Empreſs not o 


- evafirmed to them the enjoy ment of their liberty. 


and admiring the beauties of Rome: Nothing af 
* fſuch magnificent palaces of their own, ſhould er 
„ the wretched hats and cabbins of the Britons. 


Mona, now called Anglefea ; but ſoon after, an af 


ing been greatly provoked by ſome indignities offe 
countrymen to revolt, which the violence and inju 
of the Emperor's officers, and the grievous impo 


with a fpirit of revolt, which quickly broke out, a 


General, felt furiouſly upon the Romans, diſperſed 


Folution, quits the iſle of Mona to march againſt ; 
revolted Britons, who had now an army of foo, o 


However, he made ee ee what he wanted 


Tdis elegant ſpeech, delivered with all the gra 
of oratory, affected the whole audience, but eſpeci: 


behaved towards them with the ntmoſt benigniry, | 


As every circumſtance relative to fo great a m 
in ſo criticaF a fituation, is worthy of notice, we can 
aſs over the reſfection he made on viewing the ci 


4 niſhes me ſo much as that the Romans, who poſl 


Suetontus Paulinus being ſent over to Britain int 
reign of Nero, An. Dom. 58, conquered the iſle 


of much greater conſequence engaged his attentic 
Boadicea, widow of Prafatugus King of Iceni, half 


to her and her family 'by the Romans, aniwated | 


tons that were laid upon them, had already prepa 
them for. Accordingly the whole iſland was poſſe 


Boadicea,” a woman of noble ſtature and heroick cd 
rage, headed the revolters, who in the abſence of 


their colonies, and maſſacred them without diſtinQi 
of - dr tis ſo that 80,000 are computed to b: 
periſhed. Paulinus being informed of this ſudden 1 


was In great ſtraits, his army being but 10, ooo ſtre 
numbers. He pitched upon a narrow piece of gro 
for the field of battle, with a foreſt behind that ſecu 
him from the ambuſcades in the rear, the Brit 
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ing encamped on a large plain before, having 


grat 1 — 2 © Yo 
=;.MWought out their wives and children in waggons to 
1d WE witneſſes of their victory, of which they thought 
to emſelves ſure. But to their great diſapointment 


d confuſion, the Romans attacked them with ſuch 
avery and firmneſs, that after a bloody battle, they _ 
ere entirely defeated and put to flight; and now in 
turn the Romaa ſoldiers ſpared neither age nor ſex, 
t ſacrificed to their revenge the women and children, 
d even the very horſes. In this battle Tacitus aſ- 
res us, 80,000 Britons were ſlain, with the loſs on- 
of 400 Romans, and as many wounded. Boadicea 
caped the conqueror's hands, but through grief and 
tame ended her days by poiſon, 41 
The Britons were by this defeat reduced to ſo miſe- 
able a condition, that the Romans, who a little af- 


A r received a large reinforcement from Germany, 
zi ould in all probalility have ſoon compleated the con- 
fell lueſt of the iſland, if diſſentions had not aroſe among 
ed iemſelves. This, together with the confuſions that 


appened in the empire, gave the Britons ſome re- 
ite, ſo that very little of importance was tranſacted 
Il towards the end of Veſpaſian's reign, A. D. 78, 


fel hen Julius Agricola, a brave and prudent command- 
t, ar. was ſent into Britain, who in ſeveral campaigns 
k cdained great advantages over the enemy, proceeding 


arther and farther towards the northern parts of the 
and, conquering as he went, and building forts and 
lanting garriſons to ſecure his conqueſts ; till in his 
wventh and laſt campaign he engaged the Britiſh Ge- 
eral Galgacus near the Grampian mountain, and en- 
rely defeated him, killing 10,000 Britons in the 
ion, with the loſs of no more than about 300 Ro- 
ans. This gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the liberty 
f Britain; for now all that part of the iſland lying 
outh of the two Friths of Glota and Bodotria, now 


| alled Dunbritton and Edinburgh, was reduced to a 
cu oman province. © ON 
rite W 
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To make ſome amends for the loſs of their liberty, 
if any thing can be ſuppoſed to do that, the Briton e 
now began to be much civilized. They laid aſide in 
great meaſure their former rude and ſavage ways, and 
imitated the politer manners of their conquerors, 
Arts and ſciences began to flouriſh, - and many noble 
ſtructures were raiſed. The Britiſh-nobles pride them. 
ſelves in ſpeaking the Latin tongue, and affect to 
dreſs after the manner of the Romans ; and. in ſhort, 
as. Taticus obſerves, eſteem thoſe things as marks off 
. politeneſs, which were only badges of their ſlavery, 
For under all theſe fine trappings they were no better 
than ſlaves; exorbitant taxes were laid upon them, 
their eſtates were taken from them and given to the 
Veterans, that were continually coming to ſetcle here; 
and the flower of their youth were made ſoldiers, 
and diſperſed in the other provinces of the empire. 

From this time to the firſt year of, the Emperor 
Adrian, we have but a ſlender account of what paſled| 
In Britain. The inhabitants who were ſubje& to the 
Romans ſeem for the moſt part to have been quiet un- 
der their ſervitude, and thoſe of the North to have 
enjoyed their liberty in peace, without giving any 
diſturbance to their neighbeurs. - But (about the year 

117) theſe people, a mixture, as ſuppoſed, of Picts 
(who ſome think were only the antient North Britons, 
and called PiQs from their ſtill painting their bodies) 
Scots who came originally from Ireland, and Briton 
who fled from the Roman invaſion, all which ſeem to 
be confounded by the Roman hiſtorians under the 
name of Caledonians, made an irruption into the 
Roman province, after having demoliſhed ſome off 
Agricola's fortreſſes, This brought Adrian into Bri- 
tain, upon the news of whoſe arrival the enemy re- 
tired to the North, and Adrian thinking it not adviſe- 
able to purſue them, left the Caledonians ail the coun 
try between the two Friths and the Tyne, in hopes by 
thisenlarging their bounds, to keep them quiet: But 
at the fame time, to ſecure the ſubjects of the empire 
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from their incurſions, he cauſed a rampart of earth to 
de thrown up, covered with turf, from the mouth of 
he Tyne to Solway-Frith, eighty miles in length 
om Ball Wet, quite acroſs. the country. 

But after Adrian's departure, theſe northern peo- 
ple ſoon - renewed their ravages, and in the reign of 
Antoninus Pins, A. D. 138, deſtroyed the rampart in 
everal places. Upon this he ordered Lollius Urbicus 
o go and quell them, who having forced them to retire, 
aiſed another rampart on the neck of land between 
he two Friths, where Agricola had formerly built 
is fortreſſes, and fo confined them within narrower 


Pounds. But they remained quiet no longer than nll 


hey had an opportunity to begin their incurſions 


gain, to which they were greatly encouraged by the 


ant of diſcipline in the Roman army, which now 
hro' their enjoying ſeveral years peace began to pre- 
ail among them. Calphurnius Agricola ſuppreſſed 
he inſolence of theſe northern invaders in the reign 


N df Marcus Aurelius; as Ulpius Marcellus did under 


ommodus. N - 8 PI 
The Romans now. permitted the Britons to have 


1 ings of their own, being fond of having ſuch fos 


their ſubjects; and about this time one of them, named 
ucius, is ſaid to have embraced the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, which had before obtained ſome footing in this 


end = | Sun 
In the reign of Severus, A. D. 205, the Caledo- 


Wnians renewed their incurſions, and made ſuch pro- 
grels, that the Emperor reſolved to go in-perſon a- 
gainſt them. Accordingly he ſet out for Britain with 
Wa numerous army, and with infinite toil penetrated to 


the utmoſt bounds of the North, cutting down woods, 
draining bogs, or filling them with bavins, and not- 
withſtanding all difficulties, ſubdued this fierce and 
hitherto unconquered peaple. In this expedition he 


loc no leſs than 50,000 men: But as he could not 


keep the country in ſubjection without a great army 
always on the ſpot, he relinquiſhed his conqueſts, and 
: 2 55 con- 
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 Tontented himſelf with dividing the iſland inte tw 
parts by a wall, in the place where Adrian threw uf 
is rampart. FORCE) 


This wall was of freeſtone, and was called by tb 1 
-antient Britons Murſever, i.e. Severus's wall, and. 4 
by the Engliſn the Picts wall, becauſe it parted tha 


Picts from the Britons. The remains of it may ſti! 
be traced for above 68 miles: There were caſtles and 
turrets upon it at proper diſtances. The legionary 
ſoldiers were employed in building it. A ſtupendou 
work! which ſhews the ſurpriſing art, and indefati- 
ble induſtry of the Romans? Severus, after this 
2nded his days at York. © e 
In the beginning of Diocleſian's reign, Anno 285% 
Carauſius with a fleet under his command ſcoured the ee 
ſeas of the piratical Franks and Saxons, who infeſted} 
the Belgick, Armorican and Britiſh coaſts ; ' and af. 
terwards coming to Britain, aſſumed the title of Em. 
peror there, as . other Roman commanders in| 
Britain did after him, though they generally proved} 
unfortunate, „ ages te EAS 
The Emperor Conſtantius, about the year 307,] 
came over into Britain to quell ſome commotions, 
and died at Vork, as he was going upon an expedition 
againſt the northern people, now called Deucaledo · 
nians and Vecturions. His ſon and fucceſſor Con- Mie 
ſtantine, ſome think, was born in Britain: During f 
whole reign the iſland enjoyed a perfect tranquillity ; Mete 
and as he was the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, he granted 
the liberty of profeſſing that religion throughout the! 
empire, which the Britons of conſequence enjoyed, 
He divided the empire into four Præfectures, Britain 
being ſubje& to the Præfect of Gaul, and governed 
by a vicar or deputy under him, This Emperor alſo 
divided Britain, ſo much of it as was under the Ro- 
mans, into three provinces, viz. Britannia Prima, 
containing all South of the Thames, the capital 
London; Britannia Secunda, all Weſt of the Severn 
to the Iriſn ſea, . now called Wales, the capital Iſca, | 
20% | or 
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+ Caerleon; and Maxima Ceſarienſis, containing 
Il northward of the Thames and eaſtward, of the 
evern, the capital York, 

The next thing remarkable Was under . 


y. the joint attacks of the Pits, Scots, Attacots 
hich ſome think were the wild and mountainous 
ritons) and Saxons, Theodoſius, father of the firſt 

mperor of that name, was ſent to command in Britain, 
ho dividing his army into three bodies, defeated the 
nemies diſperſed in the iſland in ſeveral encounters, 
nd at laſt drove them out of the Roman province, 
nd even beyond the two Friths, where he built for- 
eſſes to keep them at a greater diſtance ; and thus 


8 5 

th e enlarged the Roman territories, by a conſiderable 
ted act of land, which he made a fifth province, cal- 
af. Ing it Valentia, in honour of Valentinian. Having 
m. us happily finiſhed his work, he returned in truimp! 
in London, repaired and beautified it, and gave it 


e name of Auguſta. 

In the next reign, Maximus was ſent 1 into Rrienia. 
ho formed adeſign of reducing the whole iſland un- 
ns, er the Roman juriſdiction; but being diſguſted at 
on Pratian's aſſociating Theodoſius the younger in the 
Anpire, thinking himſelf more deſerving, he aſſumed 
e imperial purple, and quitted Britian in order to 


n- 

ng ppoſe Gratian, leading almoſt all the Roman forces 
y ; eo Gaul, with a large body of ſuch,Britons as;were 
ed WM to bear arms. This exceedingly weakened then u- 


ince, and expoſed it to every attack. Tho' Maxi- 
us cauſed Gratian to be aſſaſſinated, and dethroned a 

alentinian II. who was joint Emperor, yet he was 

fterwards defeated and put to death by Theodeſiuss 
ho at laſt remained ſole maſter of the empire, and 
o. Wuring his reign the Pits lived peaceably | without 
a, noleſting the Britons. 7 81881 53 


3 


c 


al But after his death, An. 393, the Scots From Ire- 
rn and, and the Pigs and Scots from the North; again 
al raded the Roman — and the Me 7 
or ä 3 5 


Anno 364, when the iſland being wretchedly haraſſed 
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| having taken the fortreſſes built by Theodoſius, ad. 


ther towards the South, ' and laid waſte the country, 


ſent ſeveral meſſages to the Emperor Honorius, im- 


Soth had taken and ſacked Rome itſelf. Honoriui 


by telling them that hereafter they were to expect nof 


them to provide for their own defence. Thus endet 
non under Claudius, and about 330 after Agricol ; 


Dis. The Britons, from the time of their ſubjec 
tion to the Roman yoke, are to be conſidered as a mix 


| «Chriſtianity had been generally received in Britait 


exceedingly infeſted the coaſts. The Picts and Scot 


vanced to Severus's wall; and there being not force; 
enough left by the Romans to defend a wall of ſuch 
a length, they with little oppoſition proceeded far. 


* 


The Britons were now in the utmoſt diſtreſs, and 


ploring his aſſiſtance. But the Romans were too much 
taken up with their own affairs to think of Britain. 
The empire was invaded on all ſides by the Goths, 
Vandals, Suevi, Cotti and Alani; and Alarick the 


therefore to free himſelf at once from the 1mportuni-{ 
ties of the Britains, diſcharged them from their alle- 
giance to the empire. This was in the year 410. 
And tho? afterwards, inthe reign of Valentinian III 
the Romans out of compaſſion ſent them a legion. 
which did them conſiderable ſervice for the time, driv4 
ing back the Pits and Scots to their own country j 
yetit was ſoon recalled, the Roman commander plain 


farther aſſiſtance from the Emperor, and exhorting 


the Roman juriſdiction in Britian, 464 years after 
Julius Cæſar's firſt invaſion, 367 after they got poſſeſ 
exxended'rheir conqueſts under Veſpaſian and his ſor 


* 


people, many Roman families and other foreigner 
doming over, and incorporating themſelves with the 


long before the Romans left it. Many churches wer 
built; many ſuffered martyrdom; of whom; St Alba 
was the'firſt, in the perſecution under Diocle ſian. Buy 


bortsclergy and laity ſoot became very corrupt in theilliſ © 
manners to which Gildas and Bede aſcribe'the terribi e 


ealamities that afterwards befel them. Tt 
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2 drrival of the Saxons, and their 8 ettle- 
muent in Britain. | 


TPON the 13 quitting the iſland, the Picts 


zore fury than ever. They attacked Severus's wall, 
at had. been repaired, broke it down in ſeveral | 
laces, and made frequent inroads upon their neigh- 

ours, who were forced by this means to 1 
art of their country, and retire farther ſouthward. 


- btained upon very hard terms; for all the country 
orth of the Humber was to be delivered up to the 
icts and Scots, who accordingly took poſſeſſion of 
t; and ſome time after taking advantage of the diſ- 
ords and diviſions among the Britons, occaſioned by 
he contentions among their ſeveral petty Kings or 
2aders, they broke the treaty, and pailing the Hum- 
der, laid waſte the country in a terrible manner. In 
his melancholy ſituation the Britons once more ſent 
o the Romans humbly to implore their aſſiſtance, but 
n vain, the affairs of the empire not permitting it. 
n this extremity the miſerable Britons reſolved to ele& 


Monarch, as the beſt means to unite them and heal 
ol heir diviſions, that they might the more unanimouſly = 
ſoll urn their whole force againſt the common enemy. 


Wt this had not the deſired effect, the petty Kings 
ill contending for the ſovereignty. At laſt, about 
he year 445, Vortigern, Count or King of the Dan- 
nonii, who was the moſt powerful, as well as the 
noſt ambitious, was choſen ; and by his advice, the 


he end proved their deſtruction. This was to call 
n the warlike Saxons, a people of Germany, to their 

id againſt the Pias and Scots. 

' Purſuant to this reſolution, ambaſſadors were ſent 

ver, and Witigifil, the Saxon General, having ano 
| | | vene 


and Scots began to haraſs the Britons with 


\tlaſt the poor Britons ſued for peace, which they 


Britons at length agreed upon an expedient which in 


vened an aſſembly to hear what they had to ſay, i 


under the conduct of the two brothers above-mention 
eds, at Ebbesfleet in the iſle of Thanet, in Kent, an 


had before been agreed upon. The Picts and Scot 
were by this time advanced as far as Stamford in Lir 


freſhed themſelves, marched againſt them with ſuc 


they arrived the next year in ſixteen large veſſels, ang 


l 


end divorced his former wife, and complied ſo far a 


Kent, with leave to people it with Saxons. 
ſtand by each other; and the crafty Saxon, that! 


on his fears and jealouſies, that he conſented to t 
bringing over more Saxon forces, who, in 45 2, 


was agreed to grant them gooo men, and Hengiſt any 
Horſa, the ſons of Witigiſil, were appointed to con 
mand them. However, at firſt they only ſhipped < 
part of the number, who arrived, in the year 44; 


were immediately put in poſſeſſion of that iſland, whic 


colnſhire, and the Saxons, after having a little re 


ſucceſs, that they forced them to retire by degree 
into their own country. 0 3 
Hengiſt now began to hope from the weakneſs 0 
the Britons, that he ſhould-be able to procure a ſet 
tlement in the iſland, and to this end endeavoured t. 
make his advantage of the fears and ambition of Vor 
tigern, and ſo wrought upon him, by repreſenting thg 
danger he was in from the diſaffection of his ſubject; 
as to perſuade him to ſend over for the Teſt of th 
Saxons that were deſigned for Britain, Accordingly 


with them Eſcus the eldeſt ſon, and Rowena the nie 
Hengift finding Vortigern was of an amorous di 
fition, he contrived an interview between him an 

is niece the beautiful Rowena; with whoſe charnf 
being ſmitten, he reſolved to marry her, and to tha 
to give Hengiſt and Horſa the entire ſovereignty « 


The Britons murmured in vain againſt theſe pri 
ceedings, Vortigern and Hengiſt being reſolved t 


might be the better enabled to cope with them, an 
even at laſt to act without Vortigern, ſo wrought up 


iv 
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ed in great numbers under the command of Oda, 
other to Hengiſt, who brought his ſon Ebuſa along 
ith him, and ſettled themſelves in the North. Hen- 
ſt had now nothing to fear from the Britons, and 
gan to ſhew leſs regard to Vortigern, ſending for 
dntinual ſupplies from Germany without aſking his 
ave. And thus having brought matters to bear, he 
dmplained that the Saxon ſoldiers were not paid ac- 
Ording to the agreement, demanded their arrears, 
id threatned to do himſelf juſtice if they were not 
eedily paid. | 32 
uc The Britons now, tho? late, were effectually rouſed 
t of their lethargy. Their firſt ſtruggle with the 
cons, whom they plainly ſaw, under the pretence 
friendly auxiliaries, to have a deſign to eſtabliſh 
emſelves in their country, was underVortimer, eldeſt 
to Vortigern. Their buſineſs was now to endea- 
or Sur to drive out as enemies, thoſe whom they had 
Wvited over as friends; and in the firft battle, which 
Ws fought in 455, and in which Horſa was ſlain, 
ey are faid to have got the better of the Saxons, and 
the next to have loſt all again. At length Am- 
ang oſius, who was of Roman extraction, was by a 
eat party ſet up as their leader; but here enſued a 
vil war between his party and Vortimer's, in which 
e Britons miſerably haraſſed one another, whilſt 
e Saxons made their advantage of theſe diviſions, 
d grew ftronger and ſtronger, having at the ſame 
e ſtruck up a peace with the picts, the more effec- 
ally to annoy the Britons. However, after a 20 
ars war, at the end of which Vortimer died, both 
les were inclined to peace, which was concluded in 
i on condition each party ſhould keep what they 
66 4 £00 50 7, 
The peace continued not long. Hengiſt could not 
iſh being diſappointed in his deſign of making him- | 
f maſter of Britain, and therefore, finding himſelf 
t able as yet to accompliſh it by force of arms, had 
ourſe to treachery, He cauſed 300 Britiſh nobles 
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to be aſſaſſinated and murdered, whom he had invite 
to an entertainment, whilſt friendſhip ſeemed to ſul 
_ fiſt between.the two nations. This made the Briton 
hate the Saxons more than ever, and a war ſoon ei 
ſued, in which the Britons firſt under Ambrofius, ay 
then under the famous Arthur, (of whom ſo may 
romantick ſtories are told, that ſome have queltione 
whether ever there was any ſuch perſon) obtaine 
many ſignal victories over the Saxons; but the mil 
fortune was, that the Britons were waſted and dim 
niſhed by this long war, and the Saxons were conti 
nually recruited by the coming over of vaſt numbe 
of their nation, and of Jutes and Angles, who wi 
the Saxons made as it were ene people in German 
as they did afterwards in Britain; and were all con 
monly called Saxons and Anglo-Saxons.. By th 
means, the Britons were at length, after the death 
the above-meationed princes, who both fell in batt 
entirely ſubdued ; to which they not a little conti 
buted by their own diſſenſions, occafioned by the au 
bitious ſtruggles for pre-eminence among their leade 
In the year 477, Ella, a Saxon General, at the it 
vitation- of Hengiſt, arrived in Britain, with his for 
Baldulphus, Colgrin and Ciſſa. He landed his troo 
at Whitering in Suſſex, and after ſome oppoſitic 
from the Britons, ſettled by degrees along the foutl 
ern coaſt; and ſo they were called Sud, or Soul 
Saxons, and their country Suſſex. Thoſe that Heng 
had eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, were called Eaſt-Saxomn 
and their country Eſſex; and the country betweg 
 thele two was termed Middleſex - _ 
Vortigern being purſued by Ambroſius, as an enen 
to his country, fled to a caſtle in Wales, where bein 
beſieged, the caſtle took fire and was burnt to d 
| conn and the unhappy Vortigern periſhed in 
flames, about the year 485. pg 


5 | 
| 
| 


In the year 488, the famous Hengiſt died, ao! 
about 69 years, 39 of which he had paſſed in Brita 
1 5 3 | 1 toe 
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4 the laſt 33 as King of Kent. Soon after, Ella 
pk on himſelf the title of King of Suſſex, or of the 
ath-Saxons. „„ Wo ne 
In the year 495, Cerdick, another Saxon General, 
ived in Britain, with his ſon Kenrick, and having 
mly ſettled himſelf after many bloody battles for the 
xce of about twenty years, aſſumed the title of King 
Weſſex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, which kingdom 
laſt became the head of all the reſt. From him 
re deſcended the Kings of England, in the male 
e, down to Edward the Confeſſor. 3000 
n 501, a new reinforcement of Saxons came over 
m Germany under the conduct of Porta. And not 
g after, the Saxons conſidering, that whilſt their 
ops were divided, they run the riſk of loſing in one 
ce what they gained in another, reſolved to unite 
their forces, the better to withſtand the progreſs of 
thur ; which accordingly they did, and made Cer- 
Wk General of the whole army, | 
Wn ;14, a new ſupply of Saxon troops arrived un- 
Stuff and Withgar, nephews to Cerdick. And 
527, Erchenwin aſſumed the title of King of Eſſex, 
the Eaſt- Saxons. 5 Sh | 5 
WA boot this time, great numbers of Angles, under 
conduct of Uffa, and eleven other chiefs, landed 
newhere on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain, where con- 
nally gaining ground, and ſending for freſh colo- 
s from Germany, they at length founded the king- 
m of the Eaſt- Angles. NES | 
In the year 530, Cerdick attacked and conquered 
iſle of Wight, cruelly deſtroying almoſt all the in- 
bitants. And not long after, he ſent into German 
invite over all who had a mind to come and ſettle 
is kingdom : Accordingly 800 veſſels arrived in 
ports, 'on board of which were vaſt numbers of 
ons and Jutes with their families, who ſeated - 
mſelves in his territories, in the room of the Bri- 
s whom he had expelled. | 
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- AE Ts 334, Cerdick died, ſixteen years after his cor 


and ſettle in Britain. Ida, and Angle, accordingh 


among the Saxons. 
. Who wrote a treatiſe, intitled, De Excidio Britanniz 
cenſures the Britiſh princes in his time, viz. tho 


Who after the death of Arthur, divided the countnf 


_ weakened them. 
their utter deſtruction ſeemed to be at hand. In thi 


who accordingly joined them, and in the Grit batt 
beat Keaulin's army; but in the ſecond, were intire 


nation, and thirty- nine after his arrival in Britain, 
Aſter Arthur's death, the diſmayed Britons hal 
neither courage nor power to defend themſelves, upd 
which great numbers of people reſolved to come ove 


arrived, with a great many of his countrymeng wh 
landed in Yorkſhire among the Northumbrian Saxony, 
and were received by them as friends: And Ida find 
ing they were willing to obey him, get himſelf ac 
knowledged by them as well as by thoſe he brough 
over with him, King of Northumberland, fo calle 
becauſe it lay North of the Humber. He died in the 
year 559, after a reign of twelve years, and after hi 
death the kingdom of Northumberland was dividell 
into two parts, Bernicia to the North, and Deira 
the South. , 8 

Keaulin, the third King of the Weſt - Saxons, bein 
an ambitious prince, formed deſigns of enlarging hi 
dominions, and in order to effect it, turned his arn 
againſt his countrymen, and began the firſt civil w 


- 


About this time lived Gildas, a Monk of Bangor 


Or the Deſtruction of Britain; wherein he bold 


into ſeveral petty ſtates. 


% 


In the year 571, Uffa took the title of King of th 


Keavlin having brought the Kings of Kent, Ei 
and Suſſex to ſubmit to him, turned his arms agai 
the Britons, and in a ſeven years war extreme 


£ 


The poor Britons were now at the laſt gaſp, ani 


extremity they applied to the Scots for their aſſiſtance 
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lefeated in their turn, the Scots being abliged to re 
tire into their own country, and the diſtreſſed Britons 
eft to ſhift for themſelves. $9717 ee Yi 

To compleat their ruin, in the year 584 Crida a- 
rived with a larger fleet than any that had before come 
from Germany, bringing over a vaſt number of An- 
ples. He advanced towards the middle of the iſland, 
driving the Britons before him wherever he came; 
and out of his conqueſts founded the kingdom of the 
Middle Angles, or Mercians, larger than any of the 
Wein rye rs oo het 

The Britons now took to their laſt refuge, which 

a8 to retreat into Cambria, where they remain to 
his day, which the Saxons called Walliſh-Land, that 
s, Gauliſh-Land, as ſuppoſing the Britons to be of 

auliſh extraction, as very probably they were; and 
hich the Engliſh now call Wales. „ 
Thus the Saxons, Jutes and Angles, or as they are 
ill together called Anglo-Saxons, obtained a com- 
pleat ſettlement in the iſland, after a war af about 
30 years. = | 8 


5 
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RAE 07 the Saxon Heptarchy. 


| JO hiſtory, perhaps, is more confuſed, uncer- 
tain and defective, than that of the Heptarchy. 
The accounts are to be had only from Monkiſh wri- 
ers, whoſe buſineſs was purely to give a hiſtory of 
Wnanaſteries founded in this period, of the affairs of 
he church, and how terribly both .church and mo- 
eſteries ſuffered from Pagan ravagers. Tis on this 
zccount that they relate the wars of theſe times, which 
hey do without any order. or method, and deſcribe 
hem more like the ſavage encounters of wild beaſts 
han of men; and they mention other affairs, only 
xccaſionally, for oe of their favourite point the 
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- monaſteries, ſo that no perſpicuity or regularity is oi" 
be expected, either in the civil or military tranſae 
tions of theſe times. . > ; . N 
The kingdom of Kent, containing no more tba 
chat county, was the firſt that was founded, being 
about 60 miles long and 30 broad. It began in 45; 
under Hengiſt, and ended under Baldred, the 170 
King. in whoſe reign, being conquered by Egbert, 
became a province to the kingdom of Weſſex, aboy 
the year 825. The kingdom of Kent made but litt! 
figure in the Heptarchy, except in the reign of Hen. 
gilt the firſt King, and Ethelbert who was the fifth 
a very powerful prince, and remarkable for being fin 
King of the Anglo-Saxons who embraced chriſtian. 
' ity. Pope Gregory I. laying hold of this opportunity, 
ſent over forty Benedictine Monks, with Avſtin a 
their head, who by their preaching firſt converted the I 
King and ſeveral of his principal ſubjects, and after. 
_ wards numbers of other Saxons, This was in the”: 
year 598. But it muſt be noted, that as chriſtianiti 
was then greatly cortupted, it was planted here a- 
mong our Saxon anceſtors, by theſe miſſionaries, with 
all thoſe ſuperſtitious corruptions with which it had 
been mixed, and particularly a vaſt veneration for 
maonaſteries and the monaſtick life. In about ſixty”! 
| years aſter the arrival of Auſtin, all England was con- 
verted, the kingdom of Mercia being the laſt that 
- embraced the new religion, but not by the preaching 
of Auſtin, This Auſtin was the fir Archbiſhop o 
Canterbury; and tho' he has run away with all the 
honour of converting the Engliſh nation, yet the pro 
greſs he made was not ſo confiderable as has been 
imagined; the Scotch Monks of St Columba having 
as great a ſhare in the work as he and his companions, 
The kingdom of Suſſex, or the South-Saxons, ben 
gan under Ella in 491. About the year 590, Keau 
Tin, King of Weſſex, got poſſeſſion of it. After this 
they made ſeveral attempts to regain their liberty, and” 
were ſometimes ſucceſsful; but as often reduced b 
| EET; | the 
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ingdom was ſo entirely ſubdued, chat it was ever af- 
r conſidered as a province of Weſſex . It contained... — 
nly the two counties of Suſſex and Surry; being not 

dove 30 miles long and 40 broad. 
The third kingdom in order of time, was that of | 


a 
ing 


ick in 319, and ended only ag a ſeparate kingdom 
der Egbert, who began his 3 the year 800, 
& about twenty-ſeven years after compleated the 
flolution of the Heptarchy, by reducing all the 
her kingdoms to his obedience, and becoming 
alter of the whole; It was, as appears from hence, 
e of the moſt powerful of the ſeven kingdoms, con- 


. ining the counties of Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, 
a W/ 1's, Berks and Southampton, the Iſle of Wight 
zing alſo dependant on it. 


As Northumberland and Mercia were the two other 
ingdoms that exceeded the reſt in grandeur and 
wer, there were long and frequent conteſts between 

eſe three kingdoms which ſhould be head over all 

te reſt, till at laſt Welle: PR as has been al- 

Fady mentioned. 5 
The kingdom of Flex, or of the Eaſt-Saxons, 

bntained the counties of Eſſex and Middieſex, and 
art of Hertfordſhire. It began under Erchenwin, 
527, and was at laſt conquered by Egbert the 
eſt- Saxon, ſoon after he had conquered Kent. 
The kingdom of Northumberland, or of the Nor- 
umbrians, contained the counties of Lancaſter, 
umberland, Wen moreland, Northumberland, Vork, 

een and Durham. It began under Ida in 547, and was 
e laſt kingdom that ſybmitted to Egbert, who put 
n end to the Heptarchy, about the year 827. Ed- 
in, a powerful prince, was the firſt Chriſtian King 
f Northumberland. Adelfrid his predeceſſor, in 613, 
aſſacred 1200 Monks of Bangor, and deſtroyed that 


ver the Welſh near Cheſter. Bede, a Saxon Monk 
| 22 3 and 


Weg, Sen Kings: ; till at laſt, about wn this 


eſſex, or the Weſt Saxons, Which began under Cer- 


amous monaſtery, having obtained a ſignal victory .. 


— 


— 
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abit pod; Havieg. stete An ccttebettical Kidory of 


thumberland, at whoſe requeſt he wrote it. 


ed by Uffa in 371. It contained the two coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and part of Cambridge. 


death in order to ſeize his kingdom, in 792; after 


0 that was founded, and was fo called from the. Saxon 


dary to all the other kingdoms, containing the coun- 


ton, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, part of Hert- 


hire, Salop, and Chethire. It was founded by Crida 
in 585, and continued till Egbert got poſſeſſion of it, 
and conſequently of Eaſt-Anglia. 


cauſes of its diſſolution were, the great inequality 
amongſt the ſeven kingdoms ; the ambition of the 


3 cured by force, were always deſirous of carrying their 
Prerogatives, whatever they were; beyond their juſt 
bounds, and of extending their dominions, which 


kingdoms; the inteſtine diviſions amongſt them- 


and Northumberland, whoſe ancient race of Kings, 


England from the coming in of the Saxons to the 
year 731, dedicated it to Ceoluph King of” Nor: 


The ſixth kin gdom was that of Eaſt- Anglia, found. 


ſhire. Offa King of Mercia put King Ethelbert to 


which, Eaſt- Anglia and Mercia made but one king. 
dom, and at laſt both r became 0e 8 
Ebert. 

The kingdom of Mereis was the ſeventh and laſt 


word Merk, a Bound, becauſe it ſerved as a boun- 


ties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Rutland, Lei- 
ceſter, Huntingdon, Stafford, Warwick; Northamp- 


fordſhire, and part of Glouceſterſhire, Worceſter. 


The Heptarchy, if we reckon from the founding 
of Mercia the laſt of the ſeven kingdoms, laſted 24; 
years; if from the arrival of Hengiſt, 387. The 


monarchs, Who, as their election was commonly pro- 


occaſioned almoſt continual wars between the ſeveral 
ſelves, eſpecially in the large kingdoms of Mercia 
as well as that of the other kingdoms, except Weſſex, 


wand extinQ, the 2288 aſpiring to the R 9 
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exceedingly weakaned the reſpective ſlates ; and Jaſt- 
ly, the ſuperior genius of Egbert, his vaſt abilities, 


and great ſkill in politicks, which he acquired, or 2 


very much improved, during his twelve years abode 
in France at the court of Charles the Great, whither 
he was forced to fly to avoid the treacherous deſigns 
of Brithrick, who was jealous of his growing parts, 
and ſhining qualities: Theſe, joined to his natural 
courage and bravery,, enabled him-to execute his 
grand deſign of uniting the ſeven. kingdoms into one 


body under himſelf as their bead. 


„ 8 


The Saxon Kings. 


GBERT), a warlike prince, the laſt King of the 
Weſt-Saxons, and founder of the Engliſh mo- 
narchy, he being the firſt ſole monarch ; having re- 
duced the other Kings of the Heptarchy, he was 
crowned King of Engel-Lond (after changed into 


England) at Wincheſter, the royal ſeat of the Weſt- | 


Saxon Kings, A. D. 819g; for ſome years he conti- 
nued the conquered Kings as viceroys or tribu- 
taries. In his reign the Danes firſt invaded England 
with 32 ſhips, conſiſting of 23000 men; but Egbert 
routed them entirely, and drove them out of England. 
After a reign of about 37 years he died, and was 
buried at Wincheſter. To him ſucceeded, 


ETHeLwoLF, Egbert's ſon, who ſome ſay was bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter wen the crown came to him, and 
that he was with difficulty prevailed on to accept 
of it, preferring, according to the bigetty of thoſe 
times, a mitre to a crown, In his reign the Danes 
entered England, took and plundered London, A. D. 
830; but he afterwards defeated them, by two com- 
pleat victories which he obtained, the one at ſea, the 
other at land; fo that not one eſcaped to acquaint 

w7 C 3 Yo their 
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their countrymen of the news. He was a great vo. 
tary to the Sag ſee, a mighty friend to the _ 
and a moſt uxorious prince. From a principle of de. 
votion, he went in pilgrimage to Rome, made hi 
kingdom tributary. to the Pope, and obliged each 
family in his dominions to pay; a ſhilling annually, 


and this was called Peter's Pence; Which was paid 


till Henry VIII. put a ſtop to it. In his reign the 
Kingdom of tue Pitts was deſtroyed by the Scots. He 
was twice married, and had five ſons by his firſt 
Queen, but none by the laſt. Athelſtan his eldeſt ſon 
was King of Kent, but died before him; his other 
four ſons ſucceeded him in the whole monarchy. He 
Was a pious, wiſe, valiant. and clement prince; 
lover of peace, and very zealous for religion. He 
reigned about twenty years. To him ſucceeded, 


* 'ErmeLBaLld, eldeſt ſon of Ethelwolf, who married 
Judith his father's ſecond wife, A. D. 858; he had 
neither the piety or courage of his father, nor was 

beloved by his ſubjects; he only reigned two years, 
but had the good fortune to beat the Danes. Dying 
without iſſue, | BE 85 ha 


 'ETrxzLBEerT his brother ſucceeded him. The 
Danes having invaded bis dominions, and ſeized upon 
_ Wincheſter, which they burnt toaſhes, he took the field 
_ againſt them at the head of a numerous army, and 
totally defeated them. He was 2 wiſe, valiant, pious, 
virtuous and good-natured prince. He died in ti 
6th year of his reign without iſſue, - 


* 
— ” 
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ETHELRED ſucceeded his brother, A. D. 866. He 
fought nine ſet battles in one year's time with the 
Danes, who had invaded his kingdom, and exercitec 

all manner of cruelties, ſparing neither age nor ſer 
Heathens they were, and like ſuch they acted. The 
took, plundered and burnt the city of York, ant 
made dreadful havock. This King was no leſs a 
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„his piety. He reigned. about 6 years, and was ſlain : 


le. Nin battle againſt the Danes, who Were Very Numerous 
his in thi Gigs # PT 


ly, Auro, fourth. ſon of Ethelwolf, ſucceeded 1 
ad brother, A. D. 872. He proved a moſt excellent princęe, 
he and a great lover of learning. He ſuffered much by 


Je che Danes at firſt, but Hubba one of their Generals ; | 


ri having been defeated by the Engliſh, Alfred put him- 
on BY ſelf at the head of an army, and totally routed the 
cr Danes near Abington, and forced them to leave his 
He dominions. . Few Engliſh Monarchs have poſſeſſed fo 
great accompliſhments as he did; he was conſtant 
He and reſolute in adverſity, moderate. in proſperity, 
ſkilful in extricating himſelf out of difhculties, and 

making the beſt advantage of all opportunities. An 
1 ſays, he was brave without raſhneſs, devout 
without affedtation, magnificent, liberal, and adorn- 
ed with ſo many virtues, as to obtain the title of 
Alfred the Great. He enacted manygood laws for the 
ſecurity of his ſubjects, encouraged arts and ſciences, 
founded the univerſity of Oxford; and to him we owe 
the inſtitution of juries. He erected two magnificent 
abbies, endowed them with rich revenues, and re- 
built the city of London, which had been ruined by. 
the late wars. He firſt put the Engliſh upon build- 


land of thieves and robbers. - He divided the king- 
dom into ſhires, tyihings and hundreds, and may 
juſtly be called the civilizer of the Engliſh nation. 


He reigned about twenty-eight ot and was ſuc- 
ceeded by mn eldeſt fon, . 


1 D, called the Elder from his hair being white 
whenachild, or rather to diſtinguiſh him from Edward 
the Martyr and Confeſſor; he ſucceeded his facher, 
A. D. 901. The Danes were very troubleſome to 
85 but he at laſt defaated them, He was poſſeſſed 
of 


ing thips to ſecure themſelves by ſea, and cleared the 


dͥaeeath e crown ſhould revert to Edward's legitimate 


on the citadel of York, which he razed ; he ſubdued 
Wales, and made it tributary ; he conquered Corn. 
wall, and the iſle of Scilly, and annexed them to the 


_ © flew Colbrand the Daniſh Goliah. The Bible was 
by his command tranſlated into Engliſh. He reign- 


mate fon of Edward; he was chiefly diſtinguiſhed for 
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of all his father's good qualities, except his mildne; 
and love for learning; but was equal to him in coy. 


” 


_ verſity of Cambridge. He had two wives; only 


Edmund and Edred, who were both Kings of Eng. 
land; but he had a natural ſon called Athelſtan, who 


| twenty- four years. 


very and capacity made him much reſpected both at 


ſubjects. In his reign, A. D. 941, the Danes grew 


whom he gave up the counties' of Cumberland and 

Weſtmoreland, upon condition that this prince ſhould 
do homage to him for it, and attend the court of, 
England at all high feſtivals whenever ſummoned, 


| He was aſlaſinated at his manor of Puckle Kirk in 


rage, piety, zeal, due adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
love for his ſubjects. Some ſay he founded the uni. 


daughters by the firit, and by the laſt he had two * 
immediately ſucceeded him. He reigned about 


ATHELSTAN, natural fo of Edward (his twologit 
mate ſons not being of age) was unanimouſly crown. 
ed King, A. D. 925; but it was agreed, that after hi, 


children; he proved a moſt magnanimous King, and 
was courted by moſt princes in Europe; he vanquiſhed 
the Danes, and utterly ruined their power, by ſeizing 


crown. In his reign lived Guy of Warwick, who 


cd 16, or with ſome, 18 years; and was ſucceeded by 


sene ſurnamed the Pious, the eldeſt legit 


his piety, and was a great lover of juſtice ; his bra- 
home and abroad; he gave admirable laws to his 


troubleſome again, but with the aſſiſtance of Malcolm 
King of the Scots, they were entirely defeated, to 


Glou- 
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lodcefterſtire, where he and his nobles were cele- 
rating the converſion of the Saxons, by one Leolf - 
hom he had baniſhed. He died after a reign ae 


bout fix or eight years, leaving two ſons, minors, 
ws. , , ha RE, 
Fa EpRED, King Edmund's brother, whoſe ſons being 


hiefly devoted himſelf to a life of piety, and was 


hurches and monaſteries, which he endowed with 
ich revenues. He left two tons, but neither ſucceed- 
d him. Some ſay he reigned 7, others 9 years. 


0 Eowrn, nephew of Edred, and eldeſt fon of Ed- 
-n und, ſucceeded, at 14 years. of age, A. D. 959 
moth hatred againſt the Monks, which was a great crime 


years. 


ade his ſubjects enjoy a perpetual peace, which 
gained him the name of Pacifick, He proved the 


5 rreateſt of the Saxon Monarchs ;. but was a luſtful 
prince. He puniſhed ſuch magiſtrates as were cor- 
n opred by money; and changed the tribute of gold, 


ilver, and cattle, which the Welch, ever ſince Athel- 
tan's reign, annually paid, for 300 head of wolves ; 


Dunſtan from baniſhment, and advanced him to the 
ee of Canterbury; who was a learned man, and had 


ery young, he was elected by the unanimous con- 28 
ent of the nobility and clergy, A. D. 948. He 


overned by Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who had 
uch power over him, that he would ſometimes ſuffer. 
imſelf to be ſcourged by him. He built ſeveral 


n that age, was the occaſion of his loſing the crown. 
e baniſhed Dunſtan, who got him depoſed, and ſet 

bp. his brother Edgar in his room; which ſo deeply 

ffected him, that he died with grief. He reigned 


Evcan, his brother, ſucceeded, A. D. 959 Wh 


hich made the people ſo active in wolf-hunting, that 5 
na few years they were all deſtroyed. He recalled 


” 


a great 


n 
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nour to be rowed over the river Dee to Cheſter by 


| - who ſucceeded him, and Ethelred, who ſucceeded 
Edward, He reigned 15 years... 


with great oppoſition, A. D. 975; Dunſtan, and all 
the biſhops, were for him; but another party was for 
Ethelred his brother, ſupported by Elfrida his ſtep- 


name of Martyr, He reigned three years, and was 


arms againſt him. He was greatly haraſſed by the 
Danes, A. D. 978, who made inroads into the fouth- 


here under former reigns, and there were in one dien 


ſented by Sweyn, that he invaded England Wich: 


| who was killed by an unknown hand, Ethelred re- 


2 great taſte forthe * This King had the ho. 


eight tributary princes. He left two ſons, Edward, 
een II. ſurnamed the Martyr, eee but 


mother, who had him aſſaſſinated, which got him = 
ſucceeded by his brother 
nase II. the ſon of Edgar by Elfrida; he 


proved a weak and unfortunate prince, wasextremely WW** 
avaricious, timorous, and indolent. The Engliſh, 
being reſolved not to ſubmit to his tyranny, took up 


ern countries, exacted large ſums of money from the 
Engliſh, and raviſhed their wives; ſo that, to uiet 
them, by advice of his nobles, he gave Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, 48000 l. to leave England; others ſay, 
that he paid the Danes a yearly tribute of 40, oool. 
called Danegelt. But they at laſt grew ſo imperious 
and burthenſome, that Ethelred privately ordered his 
ſubjects to maſſacre thoſe who had ſettled themſelves 


24000 killed. This bloody ſcene was ſo highly re 


mighty fleet, and at the head of a powerful army, 
defeated Ethelred, laid fiege to the city of Exeter, 
and afterwards conquered England; this forced Ethel. 
red to fly to Richard Duke of Norwandy, who had 
married his ſiſter Emma, leaving his ſubjects to the 
mercy of the cruel invader. Upon the Heath of Sweyn, 
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turned to England, but ſbon after died, having reigu- 
ed 37 years, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, 


Ebuunp II. ſurnamed Ironſide, becauſe of his ex- 
traordinary ſtrength. He was one of the greateſt 
captains of the age, but oppoſed by a powerful enemy, 
Canute King of Denmark, ſon of Sweyn, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the greateſt part of England when Edmund 
came to the crown, A. D. 1016. Canute, or Onute, 
beſieged London, the only city that had not ſubmit- 
ted to his arms. But Edmund gaining two compleat 
jiftories over him, forced him to raiſe the fone. 
After great ſhedding of blood on both fides, they 
agreed to decide their right by a ſingle combat in the 


; ace of their armies ; Canute being over-matched and 
Wounded by Edmund, they embraced each other, 
bad agreed to divide the kingdom between them; 


he South fell to Edmund's ſhare, and the North to 
anute. But Edmund being ſoon after aſſaſſinated. by 
he inſtigation of the treacherous Edrick, his ſiſter's 
uban d, Can ute ſeized upon the whole kingdom. Ed- 
und reigned near a year, and in that ſhort time he 
fave frequent inſtances of great courage, conſummate 
drudence, and the utmoſt goodneſs, TT Sos Wa 
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N ANUTE, or Cnute, having convened the Eng- 
1 liſh nobility, they choſe him King, A. B. 
e i, by whoſe election ended a war that had conti- 
ol ned above 200 years, and coſt the nation more than 


oo, ooo men. He cauſed Edrick, who murdered Ed- 


= und for him to ſucceed, to be beheaded, and fixed 
9 is head on the higheſt tower in London. He baniſh- 


| the ſons of King Edmund, and married Emma the 
dow of King Ethelred, The latter part of his life 
LY ny : | | _ was 
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was very different from the former, and which gaing 
him the character of a great King; for he becany 


humble, modeſt, juſt, and truly religious; and by — 
his ſweętneſs and moderation 22 the hearts oe 
the Engliſh, more eſpecially by his ſending home then: 


Danes, ,which pleaſed the people. The following 
inſtance, of his piety is recorded of him: As. he wa 
noe day ſtanding near the fea ſhore, one of his courtien 
ſaid, he was King of both earth and ſea ; upon which e 
ſitting down on the ſtrand, he ſpoke to the ſea, on tꝶ m 
coming in of the. tide, O ſea l theu art ſubject u 
me, and this land belongs to me; I command thee — 
*< not. to advance towards me, and wet not the fee 
es of thy maſter,” But when he found the ſea pail 
ns regard to his commands, Let us,” ſaid he ty 
bis Datterers, < confeſs that there is no ſovereign vi 
hom the title of King of Heaven and Earth be. 
 ** longs, but he, who created them by his almighty 
© power, and . preſerves them by his goodneſs, Lu 
e us go therefore and acknowledge him for ſuch.” 
And Fe immediately went to the Abbey-church Mis 
Wincheſter, took his diadem from his head, and with 
' it crowned a crucifix, and would never after put it on 
his own head, confeſſing himſelf unworthy of it. He 
reigned 19 years, and left three ſons, among whon 
he divided his three kingdoms : To Sweyn the eldef 
who was illegitimate, he gave Norway for his ſhare 
to Harold the ſecond, he gave England; to Canute, 
or Hardicnute, he gave Denmark. 55 


_ HaxoLD ſucceeded, A. D. 1036; but moſt of th Ki. 
kingdom would have preferred Hardicnute. He wa 
remarkable for noching, hut the murder of his me 
ther- in- law) Emma, and ſome of her children. Here 
reigned but three years, and leſt the character of 


very bad prince. 
"> "Han DICNUTE, who was before King of Denma! 
ſucceeded his brother, A. D, 1039, He machn 


%l  : ud n ſemble 


zat heartily four times a day. He reigned about two 
years, but was ſo odious to his ſuhjects, that they 


d the tyranny of the Danes in England, who for 
above 200 years had greatly oppreſſed it; and they 
yere become ſo odious to the Engliſh, that in the 
zext reign they made it high treaſon for any one ſo 
much as to propoſe one of that nation to be King. 
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We Saxons reſtored. 


DWARD the Confeſſor, Ethelred's ſeventh fon 


by Emma, ſucceeeded Hardicnute, A. D. 1041, 
hough his nephews Edward and Edmund, ſons of 
idmund Ironſide his brother, were then living; he 
narried Editha daughter of Earl Godwin, who killed 
ais brother Alfred, and therefore would never bed with 
er; bis mother Emma being accuſed of incontinency, 


lid unhurt, whereby ſhe was adjudged to he inno- 
ent, He baniſhed Earl Godwin, who afliſted him 
o get the crown, but afterwards recalled him; he 
as after choaked by a piece of bread, which ſome 
ooked on as a judgment for his killing Alfred. This 
King remitted the tax called Danegelt, and was the 
rſt who cured the king's-evil, or that ſigned patents 
ith the broad ſeal ; he collected all the laws of his 
predeceſſors into one body, calling it the Common 
Law of England, which is the origin of our Common 


general a mild, peaceable, and charitable prince; 
ind the church honoured him as a great faint, He 
eigned twenty-four _ After his deceaſe, _ 


made public rejoicings at his death. With him end- 


e made her ſubmit to the ordeal, or fiery trial, which 
as to paſs barefoot and blindfold over nine plow- 
ares red hot, placed at unequal diſtances, which ſhe _ 


aw): he erected Weſtminſter-Abbey ; and was in 


|: | 
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embled him in his bad qualities, but greatly exceed · 
ed him in cruelty ; he was ſo voracious, that he would 
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Hany, ſon of Godwin Earl of Kent, was choſs 


King, A. D. 1065; but he had not reigned a yer 
before William Duke of Normandy made a deſcent 
upon England, and landed in Suſſex, and ſoon: after 


' was fought the memorable bloody battle of Haſtings, 
in which were killed King Harold, his two brothers, 
moſt. of the Engliſh nobility, and 97,974 common 


men; which ſhews how gloriouſly the Engliſh exert. 


ed themſelves to fave their country from a foreign 


ſervitude. - The reaſons aſſigned by Dake William 
for this attempt were, to revenge Prince Alfred' 


death; to reſtore Robert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


to his ſee; and to aſſert his right to the crown, which 


he claimed under the will of Edward the Confeffor, 


What contributed to his ſucceſs, was the long peace 


the Engliſh had enjoyed for about fifty years, which 


made them neglect the military arts, and to abandon 


- themſelves to luxury and idleneſs; add to this the 


'Hicentiouſneſs of the clergy, the effeminacy, gluttony 


and oppreſſion of the nobility, the dunkenneſs and 


wickedneſs of the common people, and the ſtrange 


infatuation of this nation to the French language and 
faſhions, which at alt introduced a French govern- 


MENT. 
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W I 1 LI AM I. eee the 2 
or Conqueror. | 

1 E are now come to one of the moſt conſ.derable 
periods in all the Engliſh hiſtory, -viz. the 
Norman conqueſt ; as that revolution introduced a 
new face of things in the nation, a moſt remarkable 
alteration in its laws, language, manners and cuſtoms; 
as England, after this ſurpriſing conjuncture, began 
to make a more conſiderable figure in-Europe than 
ever it had done before ; and as from hence it re- 
ceived a new race of Kings, which either by the male 
or female line has continued to this day. "The Mo- 
narchs indeed were of ſeveral houſes or families, ac- 
cording to the princes or perſons who eſpouſed the 
e of England, and from ſuch marriage gave 
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Kings and Queens to this nation; or according to 
the different branches into which che royal family way 
divided. Thus the Normans began with William 
the Conqueror, the head of the whole rate, and ended 
wich Henry I. in whom the male line failed. Ste. 
pben was the only one of the houſe of Blois, from the 
marriage of Adela, the Congueror's fourth daughter, 
with Stephen Ear} of Neis. The Plantagenets, or 
hovuſe.of Anjou, began with Henry II. from the mar. 
Triage of Matilda or Mn to Heney I. with 
Beoffery Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, and continued 
=. undivided to Richard II. ineluf ve. Theſe were af. 
” . terwards divided into the houſes of Lancaſter and 
Vork; the former beginning with Henry IV. ſon of 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſun of Ed- * 
ward III. and ending with Henry VI. The latter Wl © 
began with Edward IV. ſog of Richard Duke of WW ® 
Vork, who on the father's fide was grandfon to Ed- tl 
ward de Longley, fifth ſon of Edward III. and by his Will © 
mother deſcended from Lionel, third fon of the ſaid Wl ® 
EKing; and ended in Richard HI. The family of the Wil ® 
= Tudors began with Henry VII. from the marriage of t. 
= Margaret, great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, ll ® 
with Edmund Tudor Earl of Richmond; and ended Wh © 
with Queen Elizabeth. The houfe of Stuarts, began 
- with James I. ſon of Henry Stuart Lord Darnley, 
and Mary Queen of Scots, whoſe grandmother was 
Margaret, daughter to Henry VIF. and ended with 
Queen Anne. William III. was the only one of the 
houſe of Orange, whofe mother was Mary, daughter 
to Charles I. The houſe of Brunſwick now reigning, 
began with his Majeſty King George I. whoſe 
 grand-mother was the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter 
to King James I. Having made this digreſſion, for 
the better diſtinction of the following hiſtory, we now 
return to our preſent ſubject, that of William the 
Conqueror. 85 8 8 „ Ee 
| William was the ſeventh Duke of Normandy from 
Rollo the firſt Duke. His father Duke Robert, bro- 
Og MT e ther 
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ther to Duke Richard III. was never married, but 
being charmed with the graceful mien of a young 
woman, named Arlotta, (wheace 'tis ſaid came the 
word Harlot) a ſkinner's daughter, as he ſaw her 
dancing with other country girls, he took her for his 

miſtreſs, and by her had this William. Duke Ro- 
bert about ſeven years after, taking it in his head to 
go on pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, before his departure, 
cauſed the ſtates of Normandy to acknowledge his 
young ſon for his ſucceſſor ; and dying in his jour- 
ney, William accordingly ſucceeded him in 1035, 


* 


being then about nine years of age. 


His having an eye to the crown of England, it is 
very likely, was what brought him over hither to 
make a viſit to King Edward his couſin, who had no 
children, and who then, ttis generally thought, pro- 
miſed to make a will in his favour. However, from 
this time he began to look upon himſelf as having a 
claim, ſuch a one as it was, to be Edward's ſucceſſor, 
and ſeemed reſolved, if all other methods failed, to 
accompliſh his deſign by force of arms. How he did 
this we have already ſeen, and his ſucceſs in the me- 
morable battle of ' Haſtings, by which he in a man- 
ner did his buſineſs at once. 5 8 8 . L 
The firſt thing he did after the battle of Haſtings, 


was to lay ſiege to Dover, in order to ſecure his re- 


treat in caſe of neceſſity, and to have a place from 
whence he might eaſily ſend for ſupplies from Nor- 
mandy. The conſternation it was in made it ſoon 
ſurrender: Which having ordered to be more ſtrong- 
ly fortified, and ſpent ſome days there to forward the 
work, he marched with his victorious army for Lon- 
don. In this march it was, that, as ſome tell us, he 
was met by the Kentiſh men, with each a green bough 
in his hand, ſo that they ſeemed like a moving wood, 
which at firſt ſomewhat ſurprized him; but he ſoon 
found the meaning of it, aad that they were only 
come to offer their ſubmiſſion, and to demand the 
0 D 3 . pre- 
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granted. But this ſtory is looked upon by the moſt 
Jjudicious writers to be a downright forgery. _ 
In the mean time the city of London was in the 
utmoſt confuſion, ſome. being for one thing and ſome 
ſor another, nor could they by any means agree in 
their opinions. Among other projects, ſome were 
for placing Edgar Atheling on the throne, and the 
Farls Edwin and Morcar, who had retired to London 
after the battle of Haſtings, were the head of this 
party. But all they could do was to prevail on the 
citizens to ſhut up their gates againſt. William, till 
they could fix on fome reſolution. The Duke by this 
time was come to Southwark, and there he encamp- 
dd, and lay ſame days, expecting the voluntary ſab- 
miſſion of London; but on the contrary, Edwin and 
Morcar teok this opportunity to ſpirit up the citizens 
to make a ſally upon the Normans ; which they did, 
but it was eafily repulſed. . This made the Duke ſen- 
fn ble it was neceſſary to take more vigorous methods, 
ndnd as a fiege, which might have laſted a great while, 
would have been very inconyenient in his preſent cir- 
_ eumitances, he reſolved to lay hold on the conſterna- 
tion the city was in, to ſubdue them by terror rathen 
than by force. To this end he poſted himſelf atWal- 
lingford, and ſent out detachments to plunder the 
counties near London, to frighten the citizens, and 
cut them off from proviſions; and at the ſame time 
|. , burnt Southwark to the ground. The two Earls 


N the majority of the people were on their fade; but 
= their meaſures were broken by the clergy then in Lon- 


were for ſubmitting to the Duke, and had formed a 
ſtrong party among the citzens for that purpoſe : S0 
that Edwin and Morcar finding they could not prevail 
retired into the North; and immediately after, the 
two Archbuhops, with the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 


= Edgar himſelf, went over to the Duke, who was then 
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| preſervation of their antient rights; which, tis lai, 


above-mentioned ſtill laboured hard for Edgar, and 


don, and the two Archbiſhops at their head, who 
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at Berkhamſtead; and their example was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a great many perſons of diſtinction. But the 
Londoners being ftill unreſolved, the Duke drew 
nearer the city, as if with a deſign to beſiege it: Up- 
on which the magiſtrates, deſpairing of being able to 
defend it in the midſt of the preſent confufion, went 
out and met him with the keys of the gates. And 
then; / after holding a conſultation with the prelates + 
and nobles .who had before ſubmitted, they waited on 
him in à body, and made him an offer of the crown. 
He pretended at firſt to heſitate, as if he had forgot 
what he came about, and deſired time to conſult with = 
his friends; whoſe advice; as might eafily be fore» 
ſeen, being agreeable to his/withes, he told the Eng- 
liſh lords and magiſtrates of London, that he was 
ready to yield to their requeſt: And fo he accepted 
the crown as their gift; and this is certain, that tho? 
he has the title of Conqueror given him, he never 
openly pretended to hold the crown by right of 
— dl dl bo hho TT 
Tho? this was but a forced election, and without 
the conſent of the reſt of the nation, yet William was 
crowned at London on Chriſtmas-day, having firſt 
cauſed a fort to be built which he garrifoned with 
Normans, becauſe he ſtill ſuſpected the citizens. 
King William, a few days after his coronation, re- 
tired from London to Berking, where multitudes came 
and ſubmitted to him, and among the reſt Edwin and 
Morcar, He received them in the moſt favourable .. 
manner, and aſſured them of his protection, and in 
their preſence gave prince Edgar large poſſeſſions, 
who was ſo beloved by the Engliſh, that he was ge- 
nerally called England's Darling. In the beginning 
of his government he uſed great moderation towards 
the Engliſh, and expreſſed a tender regard for them; 
and the three firſt months of his reign paſſed to their 
ſatis faction. But this ſhort time of tranquillity and 
mutual conſidence was followed by jealouty, _—— 
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wy HISTORY. 77 ENGLAND. 
and ſeverity on the King s fide, and Frequent revolts 


and commotions on the people's. 


The beginning of the year 2 King William, 


without any other viſible reaſon than to diſplay his 
new grandeur among his old ſubjects, went over to 
Normandy, taking Ay him ſuch Engliſh. lords as 
he moſt ſuſpected, to prevent any thing being done 
to his prejudice in his abſence ; for which reaſon alſo 
he placed ſtrong garriſons of Normans in all the caſtles, 
His brother Oda biſhop of Bayeux, and William Fitz. 
Oſborn were intruſted with the government of the 
kingdom; and theſe ſticking at no methods to enrich 
themſelves, exceedingly oppreſſed the Engliſh, and 
proceeded in ſuch a manner, that one would almoſt 
think they' had orders for what they did, that the 
people might be ſtirred up to revolt, and ſo there 
might be ſome plauſible pretence to treat them with 


the more ſeverity, by taking away their eſtates, and 


other methods, by which the King might have it in 


his power the better to reward his Normans. Be this 
as it will, the Kentiſhmen at this time attempted to 


recover their liberty, and called to their aſſiſtance 
Euſtace Earl of Boloign, who failing in his project of 
ſurpriſing Dover caſtle, retired to his ſhips, and left 
the Kentiſhmen to the mercy of the regents. Edric 
Foreſter, an Engliſh lord, alſo took up arms in Here- 
fordſhire, and «cruelly treated all the Normans that 


fell into his hands. This haſtened the King's return 
to England, who, inftead of puniſhing the regents, 


approved of their conduct, to the no ſmall diſcontent 
and mortification of the Engliſh: 

The King was naturally covetous, and iy to 
hoard up money: His great armament had run him 
vaſtly in debt; and he now thought it high time to 

reward thoſe who had aſſiſted him in his expedition, 

according to their expectations. For theſe reaſons he, 
in 1068, revived the tax, formerly called Danegelt, 
which was levied upon the {ou Engliſh with al 
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nazis ngeur. And now infurreAons and re- 
7688 followed in abundance. - 

The late tax not being ſofficient for the pepe s 
before mentioned, the King had recourſe to other ex- 
pedients, which greatly increaſed the diſcontents of 

the Engliſh, He ſent eommiffioners into all parts, 
to enquire who had fided with Harold, and to con- 
fiſcate their eſtates. 

Edwin and Morcar, provoked at this treatment t of 
the Engliſh, revolted, and having raifed an army, 
were re-inforced by Blethwin King of Wales with a 
good number of troops. But the King marching with 
all expedition againſt them, with a great ſuperiority 
of forces, broke all their meafures ; upon which the 
two Earls ſubmitted, and were pardoned. But this 
aft of ſeeming clemency to the leaders in the rebel- 


hon loſt all its effect, by his ſevercly puniſhing orders | 


who were lefs guilty : Nay; he cauſed feveral who 
had no hand in the revolt to be ſhur up in priſon; 
which ſpread a terror through the nation, as did alſo 
his building caſtles in divers places, which, *twas eaſy 
to perceive, were deigned to over-awe the Engliſh, 
There were, indeed, as may well be ſuppoſed, great 
ani moſities between them and the Normans, the lat- 
ter behaving towards the Engliſh much as the Danes 
formerly did, and being countenanced in their infults 
by the King, whilſt the complaints of the Engliſh were 
not at all regarded. The confequence was, that many 
marders were committed on doth fides, and an edict 
was pnbliſhed purely in favour of the Normans. 
Morcar and ſeveral other lords, miſtruſting the 


fincerity of the King? s behaviour towards them, re- 


tired into Scotland, and prevailed upon prince Edgar 
to go along with them, with his mother and ſiſters. 
The King of Scotland received them with all due re- 
ſpect, and married Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt fiſter, 
from whom deſcended Matilda, grand- mother of 
King Henry II. in whom the royal families of the 
arons and Normans were united. 

Though 
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fluence, yet perceiving hereby how the Engliſh ſtood 
affected, he proceeded to greater acts of ſeverity, re- 
ſolving, by humbling them, to ſecure himſelf from their 
reſentment... With this view, it is ſaid, he forbad 
them to have any lights in their houſes after eight 
. _ .O'eltock at night, ordering a bell to be rung at that 
hour, which was called the Curfew; from Couvre 

feu, 1. e. Cover - fire, at the ſound of which they were 
obliged, under ſevere penalties, to put out their 
fires and candles. It muſt be owned indeed, that this 
affair of the Curfew is not ſupported by any compe- 
tent authority. But this is certain, that after the 
Northumbrian malecontents had called in the Danes, 
whoſe General Oſborn, the King of Denmark's bro- 
ther, King William bribed by large preſents to go off, 
he ſhewed no mercy towards the Engliſh ;_ but after 
having, for a terror to the reſt, ravaged the whole 
country bet. n Vork and Durham, fo as not to leave 


| 2 a houſe ſtandiag, he removed all the Engliſh from 


their poſts, took away their eſtates, ſeized upon all 


the fiefs of the crown, and gave them to the Nor-. 


mans, from whom are deſcended many of the great 
families at this day in T 
IT ̃ be clergy expecting great things from this King, 
were therefore the moſt forward to ſubmit to him 
after the battle of Haſtings; but they were diſap- 
pointed: For William now put the church; lands up- 
on the ſame foot with the reſt, obliging them to fur- 
Niſh a certain number of men for bis wars; and more- 
over, ſeized upon the money and plate in the Reli- 
gious Houſes, under pretence that the rebels had con- 
Caealed their valuable effects there; and depoſed ſeve- 
ral biſhops and abbots that he did not like, putting 
Normans and other foreigners in their bom, 
la 1071, a great number of malecontents betook 
themſelves to the Ile of Ely, ftrongly fottiſieq it, and 
Chooſe Hereward, one of the braveſt . the 
5 * ng 


Thougb King William was pleaſed, at theſe lords 
leaving the kingdom, where they had fo great an in- 
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kingdom, for their leader. The King was very much 
alarmed at this proceeding, and marehing in all haſte, 


blocked the rebels up in the Iſle. They were ſo well 
ſortified that he could not come at them, and had 
ſo good a ſtore of proviſions, that a long time would 
be required to ſtarve them out. And ſo having con- 
tinued the ſiege, or blockade, for a great while to no 
purpoſe, he bethought himſelf of an expedient,which 
did his bufineſs effectually; which was to ſeize on the 


* 


manours belonging to the monaſtery, which were 


| without the limits of the Iſſe. Upon this the abbot 


and Monks, in order to recover their poſſeſſions, de- 
livered up the Iſle, and all that were in it, into the 
hands of the King. Hereward alone eſcaped: As 
to the reſt, ſome had their eyes put out, or their 
hands cut off, and others were thrown into divers 
priſons; among the reſt, Ethelrick biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who had been ſo bold as to excommunicate the 
King, was ſtarved to death in prifon. . 
The King of Scotland had taken the 
of the troubles in England, to invade thè ort 
counties, which he ravaged in a cruel manner. But 
as ſoon as the affair of Ely was over, King William 
marched againſt him. The Scotch King hereupon 


retired into Scotland, but William followed him thi= 


ther. He not being willing to hazard a battle in his 
own country, offered to accommedate matters by a 
treaty, which William agreed to. ME | 
In 10/3, Philip King of France being jealous of 
the greatneſs of King William, on a ſudden invaded 
Normandy without any declaration of war. Upon 
which William went over with a great army, with 
which he retook Mans and the whole province of 
Maine; and Philip ſodu growing weary of the war, 
concluded a peace with King William. 
Prince Edgar, about this time, came to the King 
out of Scotland, imploring his pardon, and ſubmitted. 
The King received him very graciouſly, and gave 
bim an allowance of a pound of filver a dax. 
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- Daring 
lands formed a conſpiracy to depoſe him, and prevent 


his retarn, and drew Earl Walthoff, the only Engliſh 


lord che King retained in his favour, into the plot. 


| But he ſoon repenting went over and diſcovered it to 
the King, before it came to any head, imploring at 
che ſame time his pardon, which the King readily 


granted, Notwithſtanding which,. foon after his re- 
turn, the Earl was apprehended, beheaded, and bu- 


ried under the ſcaffold. And many of the innocent 


Engliſh, who were not at all concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy, were Pry puniſhed, as well as the guilty 


Normans. 


King. William nc now enjoyed ſome tranquillity ; but 


| in the year 1077 more work was cut out for him a- 


broad. For his eldeſt ſon Robert, inſtigated by the 


King of France, rebelled againſt him in Normandy, 


and endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of that 


; ago William went over, and his ſon perſiſted in 


oppoſntion, and in the heat of an engagement 
e him in the arm without knowing him, and 


daiſmousted him, But when he knew it was his fa- 
| ther, he alighted, ſet him upon his own horſe, and 


| ſabmitted intirely to his mercy. William brought 


him with him into England, and in the year 1080 
ſent him againſt the Scots, who had renewed their in- 
curſions. But this war alſo ended in a treaty between 


the two nations, and there was nothing remarkable 


in this expedition but Robert's founding the town of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne. About which time alſo King 
William built the famous tower of London, to be a 
check upon the citizens, whom he all along ſuſpected, 
- Soon after the peace with Scotland, William turn- 


en his arms agaialt the Welſh, Who had made ſome 


incurſions into his dominions: Upon which the Welſh 


princes ſubmitted, and became his tributaries. 
Let us now ſee, in few words, how William ma- 


n naged his domeſtick affairs in time of peace. He did 
all he could to introduce the Norman language into 


* 


the King's abſence, ſome diſguſted Norman 


every man was to pay him out of his e 
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land, cauſed the Saxon laws to be trav{lated into Nor- a 


man, and publiſhed his own laws in that tongue, and 


commanded it to be taught in all ſchools. Ihe effect 
Was, that in common uje, a third language was by 


degrees introduced, which was neither Engliſh nor 
Norman, but 3 mixture of both. He erected new 
courts of juſtice, before unknown to the Engliſh, and 
very incommodious to them, and ordered all law pro- 


7 


ceedings there to be in the Norman tongue. He had 


an immenſe revenue; and that he mig t know what 
ate and effects, 


56 


he ordered a general ſurvey to be made, not only of 


his own lands, but of all the lands in England, as 


alſo what every man was worth in money, ſtock of 


cattle, &c. All which was ſet down in a book, cal- + 


led Doom's-day book, wbich to this day is preſerved 
in the Exchequer,” As he was very fond of hunting, he 
diſpeopled the country in Hampſhire for above thirty 
miles in compaſs, demoliſhing both churches and 
houſes, to make a foreſt for his diverſion, which was 


called New-Foreſt, In ſhort, all his actions favoured _ 
of a moſt arbitrary and abſolute prince. _ 


William having enjoyed a tranquillity of ſeveral 
years, everv one thought he would have ended his 
days in peace. But all on a ſudden he makes vaſt pre- 
parations, goes over to Normandy, and enters upon 


a fierce war againſt France. A truce ſoon enſued, 


which-was broke by an unlucky jeſt of King Philip. 
William being grown very fat and unweildy, was 
aſſing thro? a courſe of phyſic, when one coming to 
hilip from Roan, he aſked him, Whether the King 
of England was delivered yet of his great belly ? 
William being told of this, was ſo enraged, that he 


ſent him word, that as ſoon as he was up, he would 


offer in the church of Notre Dame at Paris, 10,000 


lances by way of wax-lights. Accordingly he re- 
newed the war with the utmoſt fury, but it occaſioned 


his death. For having made'great ravages, and be- 


ſieged and took Mantes, he, ordered it to be burnt to 
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the r When ſtanding too near the tw: the 
weather being alſo very hot, and in his return to Roan 
having bruiſed the rim of his belly againſt his ſaddle, 
he fell into a fever, which carried him off on the 9 
of September, 1087. in the 61ſt year of his age, af. 
ter having reigned in Normandy 52 years, and 21 in 
England. He was buried in the Abbey. church at 
Caen, which he himſelf had founded. 

He could not nelp owning juſt before he died; he had 
_ unjuſtly uſurped the crown of England, and was guilty 
of all the blood ſpilt on that occafion. And though 
he ſaid he durſt not bequeath a crown, which of right 
was none of his, he left it to the diſpoſal of God; 
yet he recommended William, his ſecond ſurviving 
. Fon, for his ſucceſſor, and did all in his power to ſe⸗ 

cure the crown to him. 

He had three other ſons beſides William by his 
wife Matilda, daughter to the Earl of Flanders. To 
Kobert the eldeſt he gave the dutchy of Normandy, 
Richard was killed by a ſtag in New - Foreſt. To his 
youngeſt ſon Henry he bequeathed an annuity of 

5009 marks. And when the young prince complain- 
ed as not being pleaſed with his portion, 'tis ſaid, his} 
father told him with a patherick ſpirit, that the do- 
minions of his two brothers ſhould be one day united 
in him: Which indeed came to paſs; though *tis not 
at all likely that God ſhould reveal his will in any 
_ extraordinary manner to a prince of William's cha- 
Tadter, He had alſo fix * by the ſame 


Matilda. 
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17 ILLIAM, during his father's laſt indess in 


WILLIAM n. Armed Riu, 


Normandy, was concerting meaſures in 
England to ſecure his ſucceſſion to the crown. I ho? 
it was the Coaqueror's deſire that he ſhould ſucceed 
him, yet there was great danger of a party being 
formed againſt him in favout of his-elder brother Ro- 
bert. But as Robert was out of the kingdom, Wil- 
liam with the more eaſe accompliſhed his deſigns. He 
aſcended the throne, and was crowned eighteen days 
after his father's death, Sept. 27, 18 7 
He was ſurnamed Rufus rom his being red-haired, 
and was now thirty years old. He was remarkable 
for no good quality but his courage, which however 
for the molt part was more like the fierceneſs of a 
| „ „ wild © 
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wild beaſt than the bravery of a hero. He was very 

in natured, and a perfect brute in hits behaviour, was 
wholly indifferent as to religion, and bad no regard 
for honour or honeſty. He was greedy of money, but 
it was to ſquander it away upon idle ekpences. In 
fine, he had all his father's vices without his virtues, 
and hiſtorians agree in repreſenting . him as bad a 


prince as ever ſat upon the Engliſh throne, * 
In 1088, a formidable conſpiracy Was ſet up againk 
him by his uncle Odo, biſhop of Bayeux. The de- 
fign was to depoſe William, and ſet Robert on the 
throne. Several Norman, lords and biſhops joining 
in the plot, and many of the Engliſh alſo being pre- 
vailed on to favour it, when they thought matters 
were ripe, they invited Robert to come over, who 
promiſed ſoon to be with tbem. The conſpirators 
then fortified themſelves in ſeveral places, and Wil- 
1iam ſeemea to tg in a moſt dangerous ſituation. But 
Robert's indolenre and dilatory temper, who did not 
come over with his forces as was expected, gave him 
time to extricate himſelf out of this danger. He firſt 
gained over the Engliſh by Lanfranc's (biſhop of Can- 
terbury). intereſt : Then he fitted, out a fleet, and 
_ marched” againſt Odo and the other rebels with an 
army of Engliſhmen, took Pevenſey, Rocheſter and 
Durham, and the other places Where they had ſhut 
themſelves up. broke all their meaſures, and entirely 


Y Ef diſpelled the threatening ſtorm. 


Though William was indebted to the Engliſh for 
having by their means cruſhed this conſpiracy, and 
though he had made many fair promiſes, yet it was 

no ſooner over but he began to oppreſs them even 

worſe than his father had done. Of this Lanfranc 
reſpectfully admoniſhed him, putting him in mind of 
his promiſes. William was diſpleaſed at this, and 


angrily aſked him with an oath, Whether a King 
could keep all his promiſes ? From this time the good 
Archbiſhop was quite oat of favour, and died quickly 
after. And now William threw off all reſtraint, and 
JJV ſpared 
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ſpared no methods for raiſing money to ſatisfy his vain 
expences. To this end he ſeized: upon the vacant 
benefices, and when he had ſtripped them of every | 
thing he could turn into money, he ſold them to the 

higheſt bidder. CO IEEE a © 
- Soon after, William, to he revenged on his bro- 
ther Robert for the late conſpiracy, and perhaps from 
a deſire of enjoying all his father's dominions, in- 
vaded Normandy, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
places. Robert implored aid of the King of France, 
who came to his aſſiſtance; but William having found 
means to bribe him, he retired without doing any 
thing, and William proceeded to take more places, 
and -bribed ſome of the burghers of Roan to undertake 
the delivering it into his hands. But prince Henry 
joining his brother Robert, ſaved it ; for entering the 
city on a ſudden, he ſeized the chief of the conſpira- 
tors, and threw him headlong from a tower, Which 
bold ſtroke not only preſerved the capital, but in 
effect all Normandy. For William ſoon after, in 
1091, was obliged to ſtrike up a peace with Duke 
Robert, on this condition, among others, That upon 
either of the brothers dying without heirs, the ſurvi- 
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vor ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions. 


Whilſt William was in Normandy, Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, made an incurſion iato Northum- 
berland, and William at his return reſolved to re- 
venge this inſult, He artfully induced his brother 
Robert to come over and accompany him in this ex- 
pedition, fearing he ſhould in his abſence ſeize on 
thoſe caſtles in Normandy, that he held by the late 
treaty. His army ſuftered greatly by ſeveral diſaſters 
in Scotland; but Malcolm fearing the ill conſequences? | 
of a war in his own country, ſent William propoſals! 
for an accommodation, which were readily accepted, 
and the Scotch King obliged himſelf to pay the ſame 
homage to the King of England he had formerly done. 
But Robert perceiving he was only amuſed by his bro- 
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ther, to PEE him into this expedition, returned 
home greatly diſguſted. 


About this time Robert Fitz. Hamon, gentleman 
of the King's bedchamber, conquered Glamorgan- 
ſhire, and flew Rees the Welſh King. He beſtowed 


upon twelve knights who aſſiſted him in the expedi- | 


tion, twelve manours, which were enjoyed by them 
and their poſterity, | 

The King continued his bly proceedings, and 

- oppreſſed his ſubjects, Normans as well as Engih, 
more and more every day, which made them all wiſh 
for his death, as the only remedy to the evils they 
groaned under. And now they thought their wiſhes 
were going to be accompliſhed : For in 1093, a dan- 
gerous diſtemper ſeized him at Glouceſter, ſo that he 
himſelf thought his end approaching; and the fear 
of death made him reſolve, if he ever recovered, to 

reform all that had been amiſs in his government. 


The biſhops laying hold of the good diſpoſition he 


was now in, exhorted him to fill up the vacant ſees, 
which he complied with, and particularly made An- 


ſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, between whom and 


the King there were afterwards great conteſts, An- 
ſelm being a warm aſſertor of the rights of the church, 
and King William being not over-ſcrupulous'in ſach 
matters; who being recovered of his illneſs, pre- 
ſently forgot all his good reſolutions, returned to his 
old courſes, retracted, as far as was in his power, the 


orders he had given in his ſickneſs, and even 


increaſed the abuſes of nene, inſtead of cor- 
recting them. 


The Scots again renewing their incurſions and ra- 


vages, Robert de Mowbray, governor of the horth- 
ern paris, fell upon them unexpectedly, defeated 
them, and flew Malcolm and Edward his*eldelit fon. 


A little after he ſuppreſſed a dangerous conſpiracy 


of Robert de Mowbray, who being diſguſted at the 


King's not rewarding him for the ſervice he had done, 
as * chought he deſerved, was concerting meaſures 


with 
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with other diſcontented lords to depoſe him; but the 

King coming ſuddenly upon them, Mowbray was 
taken up and clapped into priſon; and of the refl of 
the conſpirators ſome were ftrippe'i of their eſtates, 
ſome had their eyes put out; and none eſcaped ſome _ 
kind of puniſhment or other, bY TI” : 

In-1096 the proje& of the Holy War was ſet on 

foot by Pope Urban II. in which ſo many princes of 
Chriſtendom engaged. The deſign of it was to re- 
cover the Holy Land out of the hands of the Sara- 
cens. The badge of thoſe who went to it was a red 
croſs wrought in-their garments, whence they were 
termed Croiſes, and the expedition the Cruſade. 
Robert Duke of Notmandy was one of the, princes 
who engaged in it, and to defray the expences of his 
undertaking, he mortgaged his dutchy to his brother 

the King of England, for a ſum of money, which 
William raiſed on his ſubjects by the moſt oppreflive 
methods imaginable. In 1098 William rebuilt Lon- 
don bridge, raiſed a new wall round the Tower, and 

ereted the famous Hall at Weſtminſter, which tho? ſo 
large, he found fault with it, and ſaid *twas ſcarce 
big enough for a King's bedchamber. The raifing 
money for theſe works was a great oppreflion to the 
ſubjets. The next year William went over and re- 
lieved Mans. As he was going to embark, the wind 
being contrary, the maſter of the ſhip repreſented the 


danger of then putting to ſea. But William aſked him, 7 


if he ever heard of a King being drowned ? and com- 
pelled him to proceed. But though he was not to be 
drowned, he was not however to die a natural death. 
For being hunting one day in New-Foreſt, he was ac- 
cidentally, or otherwiſe, ſhot with an arrow into the 
heart, by Walter Tyrrell, a French knight, as he was, 
ſeemingly at leaſt, ſhooting at a deer; and dropt down 
dead immediately. This was on Aug. 2, 11 o, in the 
44th year of his age, after a reign of near 13 years. 

In his reign a great inundation of the ſea overflowed the 
coaſt of Kent, and covered the lands formerly belonging 
to Earl Goodwin. 'Fheſe are now called the Gobdwin- 
Sands, ſo dangerous to ſhips, RNB 
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HENRY I. ſurnamed Beau -Clerc. 
FF the Engliſh had not been reduced to ſo low an 
ebb as they were in the two laſt. reigns, they 


might have had a good opportunity to throw off the 
Norman yoke, upon the death of William Rufus. 


had to take was to agree to whatever the Normans 
did, who were maſters of the kingdom. And theſe, 
in all likelihood, would have been much puzzled 
about the ſucceſſion, if Robert, the eldeſt of the 
Conqueror's ſons, had not been at a great diſtance 
from home, being gone to the holy war. He was 
indeed on his return, but they did not know wheie, 
he was. And What gave Heny, the youngeſt and 
only other ſurviving ſon, the advantage, was not only 
his having been born in England after his father was 
made King, but his being on the ſpot, and having 
"1 C47 3 „i e 196 tg ©: , aan 
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But as they were ſo depreſſed, the only courſe they 
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ſtrong party of lords againſt him. 


by recalling Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
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concerted even in the late King's life time the moſt 

roper meaſures to get the crown placed on his head. 
th promiſed both the Normans and Engliſh to abo- 
liſn all ſevere laws made ſince the conqueſt; and to 
redteſs all the grievances that both nations complain- 
ed of. Theſe promiſes raiſing in the people the moſt 
agrecable expectations, were the chief means of his 
mounting che throne,” notwithſtanding, there was a 


To ſecure himſelf on the throne, he wiſely began 
his reign with reforming abuſes, redreſſing grievances, 
and doing many popular things, according to his late 
promiſe. The courtiers, during the late reign, had 
behaved with great inſolence, oppreſſed the people 
without "mercy wherever they came, and attempted 
the chaſtity of women without any fear of puniſh- ' 
ment. Henry immediately ſet about curing theſe 
diſorders of the court. He publiſhed a ſevere edict 
againſt all who ſhould be guilty of the like crimes for 


the future, and particularly againſt adulterers; order- 


ed that thoſe who oppreſſed or plundered the people 

ſhould be puniſhed with loſs of eyes, of hands, or 
feet, and expelled thoſe from his court, who had al- 
ready made themſelves infamous for ſuch practices. 
Beſides all this, he granted a Charter of liberties, 


confitiing the royal authority within irs ancient bounds, 


renouncing the unjuſt prerogatives the two late Kings 
had uſurped, reſtoring the church to her former rights, 
and confirming the laws of King Edward, viz.: ſuch 
as were in force under the Saxon Kings. Theſe things 
were not only agreeable to the Engliſh, but alſo to the 
Normans, who hitherto had held their eſtates at the 
will of the King. He moveover remitted all arrears 

of debts' due to the crown, appointed a ſtandard: for 
weights and meaſures throughout the kingdom, and 


I that coiners ſhould be puniſhed With loſs of 
_ mbs, . 2 5 | 


In 1101 he gave the people a further fatisfaction, 


had - 
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had retired to "DOIN and afterwards to „ 
at Lyons, on account of his quarrel with the late 
King. And t0 gain the affections of the Eogliſh ill 
more, he married Matilda or Maud; daughter of 
Malcolm King of Scotland. by Margaret ſiſter to 
Edgar Atheling, by which means the royal family of 
the Saxons, was united with that of the Normans. 

But all theſe prudent ſteps did not entirely ſecure 
| ta from danger. Duke Robert, who in. ;his return 
from the Holy Land had ſtaid ſome time in Apulia, 
where he married, and by that delay had given his 
brother an opportunity of aſcending the throne, 
being now. returned into Normandy, was exaſperated 


at his diſappointment, and reſol ved on attempting to 


do himſelf juſtice by wreſting the crown. from Henry. 
A great. party in the kingdom were ſtill for Robert in 
their heatts,: as being the eldeſt brothers: and think- 
= ing he had injuſtice done him. 

Robert truſting to this difpofition of. the Englif 
more than his own. forces, landed at Poriſmouth, 
where he was received without oppoſition, But Henry 

managed matters ſo well by means of Anſelm; who 
was in great credit with the people, that Robert's 
meaſures were quite diſconcerted; and when he found 
that the body of the nation had declared for- Henry, 
and that the army had renewed their oath of allegiance 
to him, he was willing to accept the King s propo- 

Jals of peace: And ſo the lords of both parties meet- 


jag to conſult of the affair, it was agreed, That as 


Henry-was already crowned, and was born in Eng- 
land after his father was on the throne, he ſhould 
continue to be King: That if one of the two'brothers 
died without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to his 
dominions: That the King ſhould deliver up to Ro. 
bert the caſtles in Normandy, that were garriſoned 
with . Engliſh; and ſhould pay him 3000 marks a 


year. Aſter this accommodation, Robert ſtaid ſome 


months at his bruther's dente living in perfect friend- 
wp with him, 


Co 
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In- 1 103; a Seen began between the King and 
| Archbiſhop Anſelm about the right of inveſtiture of 
biſnops and abbots, which laſted ſome years, and 
gave the King a great deal of trouble. It had been 
the cuſtom of the Kings of England to grant inveſti- 
tures by the delivery of the paſtoral ſtaff and ring. 
Henry inſiſted on this, as a prerogative derived from 
his anceſtors; but a council at Rome having decreed, 
that no | biſhops ſhould receive inveſtiture from lay- 
men, Anſelm .would have excommunicated ſuch bi- 
ſhips as had been inveſted by the King, and ſeveral 
reſigned their biſhopricks, for fear of this cenſure of 
the church. The conteſt ran high, the King inſiſting. 
peremptorily on his * and Anſelm, back- 
ed by the court of Rome, being as obſtinately bent to 
have his point carried. At length he went ta Rome 


to lay the matter before the Pope, and Henry depriy- 


ed him of his temporalities, during his ſtay out of the 4 
kingdom, and ſent agents to Rome to plead his cauſe 
againſt him. The Pope was at firſt inflexible, and 


even threatned to excommunicate the King; but his 


affairs being at laſt involved, and both parties being 
in ſuch a ſituation, that they did not care to break 
with one another, the matter was compromiſed, by 
Henrys renouncihg the right of inveſtitures, and the 
Pope's allowing the biſhops and abbots to do homage 


to the King for their temporalities. This Anſelm was 


alſo a great ſtickler for the celibacy of the clergy, and 

in a fynod excummunicated all the married prieſts, 

who were then very numerous in England. 4 
About this time Robert the King's brother came 


over to England to preſs the payment of his penſion, 


which the King had neglected contrary to the late 
treaty. But Henry careſſed him in ſuch a manner, 
and ſo impoſed on his eaſy temper, as to prevail with 
him ax laſt to deſiſt from his demands. | 

Robert de Beleſme, to be revenged on the King, 


fell upon ſuch of his ſubjects as had lands in Norman- 


dy, and his infolence increaſing by Duke Robert's 
9 e 9 1 
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indolntics'in not oppoſing him it firf, and being ſup- 


ported by ſome 2 — great men, he be. 
came ſo audacious as to aim at making himſelf maſter 
of the whole - dukedom. Robert at length marched 
againſt him. but was worſted, and in the end was 
forced to clap up a peace with him upon very diſno- 
nourable terms. Notwithftanding which, Beleſme 
and his confederates continued their ravages, and 


were become quite inſupportable to the people. 


Hereupon ſome of the chief men in Normandy ap- 
plied to the King of England for relief. Henry was 
glad of this occaſion of intermeddling in the affairs of 
Normandy ; his view was to get the dutchy into his 
own hands. He levied an army, and paſſed over into 
Normandy, and had great ſucceſs in his firſt cam- 
paign, when he ſeized upon Caen and ſome other 


;- cities, and bribed the nobles, and governors of the 


ſtrong holds, with the money he carried from Eng- 
land ; and in his ſecond, Robert perceiving his de- 
fien, and having ſued for peace in vain, joined with 
Beleſme and the reft againſt him, who led all their 
forces to his aſſiſtance. The King of France alſo ſent 
him ſome troops, and ſeveral Norman lords came 
over to his ſide, When they ſaw that Henry was acting 
more for his own ſake than theirs. By theſe means 
Robert was enabled to give his brother battle, which 
he did under the walls of Tinchebray, which was 
beſieged by Henry. The battle laſted not long, in 
which Robert was beaten, and that unfortunate Duke, 
Edgar Atheling, the Earl of Mortaigne, 400 knights, 
und loco ſoldiers were taken priſoners. Prince Ed- 
was ſet at liberty, and paſſed the remainder of his 
days in England, where he lived to an extreme old age. 
The Earl of Mortaigne was impriſoned in the tower ol 


London, and Duke Robert in Cardiffe caſtle in Wales, 


where he remained to his death, which „eee 
about 26 years after. This battle of Tinchebray, 


ee N was s fought i in the year 1107, put the Engliſh 
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3 paſſion of Fall We as the dk of Haſt- 
. WM ings, about 40 years before, had ann. 
i maſters of England. 
d The King having thus got all Normandy i into bis 8 
2 hands, returned in triumph to England; where he 
„ preſently became more haughty, and leſs popular. 
de chan he had been before: He treated his nobles with 
4 I inſufferable arrogance, gave himſelf but litile trou- 
e. ble about his Nane wh which indeed _ ** been 
* very well obſerved from the beginnin , e — 
* rod: any abuſes, if thay did but turn to his pro : 
of Bot though he hack bus got — Norman 
is dy, be was not to keep it without oppoſition, which 
to for ſeveral years, wich ſome intervals of quiet, gave 
n. him a great deal of diſturbance. Lewis le Gros, 
er Eng of France, was the chief cauſe of chis, who, 
he jealous of Henry's overgrown power, ſought means 
g- to reduce it; In order to this he inveſted William 
fe. Crito, Duke Robert's ſon, with the dutehy of Nor- 
th mandy, and entered it with a great army to procure 
eir kim the poſſeſſion of it. But Henry advancing with 
ent great expedition, and having joĩned forces with the 
me Duke of Bretaign and the Earl of Blois, ſo diſcon - 
op certed Lewis's meaſures, that he thought fit to ſend _ 
ang the King of England propoſals of peace, which were 
ich greed to, on condition Giſors ſhould be delivered Ups 
vas which he had then taken. 
in In 1109, the King's Javghter Matilda, or Maud, 
ke, | vas married to the Emperor Henry V. which far- 
ats, niſhed him with a pretence for laying a tax of three 
z4. I fillings on every Hide of land, in order to pay her 
nis IN marriage portion, which raiſed an immenſe ſum. 

About this time died Anſelm, Archbiſh of Canter- 
bury, an haughty and bigotted prelate, but a man 
of learning for thoſe times. The King ſeized on the 
revenues of the Archbiſhoprick, and kept them five 
years in his hands. The next year was remarkable 
for the reſtoration of learning at Cambridge, where = 
it had for a long time been _— . N _ 
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- © [a'ri22; great numbers of Flemings, being com- 
pelled to leave their country by the inundation of the 
ſea, came into England. The King ſettleq them at 
firſt in the waſte parts of Yorkſhire, or as others ſay, 
in Northumberland; but at length removed them io 
the country conquered from the. Welſh, about Ros 
aud Pembroke. where their poſterity remain to this 
ws day 3 and the Flemings-Way, a work of <> theirs, ny 
ſeen in Pembrokeſhire, extended far through the 
About this time the Welſh eommitting great deva- 
ſtations on the frontiers, Henrygmarched againſt them 
with a deſign to root them out; but they retiring to 
their mountains rendered his cruel project impracti- 
cable, and ſo he at laſt conſented to a peace. Some 
years after they made great ravages in Cheſhire, which 
occaſioned another invaſion of Wales; but that alſo 
ſoon ended in a peace: However Henry obliged them 
to give him hoſtages, and 1c00 head of cattle to make 
him amends for the charges of the War. 
In 1115, Henry got the ſtates of Normandy to 
__ Gvear fealty to prince William his ſon, then 12 years 
old; and the year following he did the ſame in Eng- 
land, | to: ſecure the crown to his ſamiiyx. 
In 1118, Queea Matilda died, greatly lamented 
by all the Engliſh, as well for her amiable qualities, 
as her deſcent from their ancient Kings. 
LA A year-er two after the King ſuffered another ſad 
 —calamityin the untimely death of prince William his 
 , ſon, who ſoon after the peace with France, already 
mentioned, returning hom Normandy with a nume- 
rous retinue of noblemen to grace his paſſage, was 
unfortunately caſt away, by the ſhip ſtriking upon a 
rock, and drowned, together with his whole com- 
pany, amounting to above 150, beſides the mariners, 
This melancholy accident is {aid to have had ſuch 2n 
effect upon the King, that he was meveraſterwards ſeen 
to laugh. However, his great deſire of having ano- 
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ther ſon, induced: him to marry Adelicia, daughter 


to Goeffery Earl of Loyain; but he had not What he 


expected for ſhe never proved with child, +, 
Ia 1125, Cardinal John de Creme, the Pope's le, 


gate, came over to England, to put the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the celibacy of the clergy. A ſynod being 


convened at London, he got ſome ſevere canons paſſed 


againſt ſuch eccleſiaſticks as perſiſted in keeping their 


wives. Here Huntingdon, Who was a prieſt and the 


ſon of a prieſt, tells the following ſtory, which he 


ſays was too. notorious to be denied, viz. That the 


legate having ſharply inveighed againſt the prieſts 
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marrying, ſaying, it was a borrid fin for a prieſt to 
riſe from the ſide of a harlot (fo he eſteemed the wife 


of a prieſt) and then to make the body of chriſt; 
was yet the next night (having ſaid maſs that very 


day) taken in bed with a whore. The deſign of the 


court of Rome in thus obſtinately contending for the 
 Gngle life of the clergy, was to make them indepen - 


dent of the civil power, and to incorporate them into 


2 ſociety a- part, to be governed by its own laws, 
which could not fo well be done, whilſt the clergy 
were allowed to marry and have children. King 
Henry, by his ſeeming zeal on this article, politickly _ 
got from the Pope a power to put it in execution; 
which done, he gave the prieſts leave to keep their 
ry upon paying him ſo much money for a diſpen - 
ſation. . 2 ah; 1 
The King having no child by his ſecond wife after 


having been married to her about fix years, in 1127 
aſſembled a great council, and got them to acknow- 
ledge his daughter Maud, who was returned to Eng- 


land upon the Emperor's death, preſumptive heir to 
the crown. Soon after he married her to Geoffrey 

Plantagenet Earl of Anjou; but the nation did not 
5 like the match: And indeed Henry's ſole deſign in 
it, was to ſecure the Earl of Anjou in his intereſt, in 
caſe the King of France ſhould give him any further 
trouble in Norman. ä 5 
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his return the next year brought over with him his 
daughter Maud, and having called a general aſſembly 
| ed the oath of fealty to her to be renewed; as he 
dilid alſo in the year 1133, upon the birth of prince 

Henry her ſon, who was then included in it. But 


theſe repeated oaths were all broke as ſoon as the King 


Towards the end of the ſummer, Henry went over 


to Normandy for the laſt rime. There was an eclipſe 


ol che ſon the day he went on board, and two days 


_ after a great earthquake. Duke Robert his elder bro- 


_ ther died the fame year in Cardiffe caſtle, a prince of 


reat courage and humanity,” but of an caſy, careleſs 
and profuſe tem | P « | 


Tue King ee long ſurvive him 5 
for he died in Normandy en the iſt of December, 


2135, in the 68th year of his age, and the 36th of 
his reign. Tis ſaid his death was occaſioned by his 
eating lampreys to exceſs, which he very much ad- 
mired. His body was embalmed after che rude man- 
ner of thoſe times, by cutting great gaſhes in his fleſh 
with knives, and powdering it well with falt 5 which 
done, it was wrapped up in a tanned ox-hide, and 
ſo brought over, and buried in che abbey of Reading, 


which he had founded. He built alſo ſeveral other 


abbeys, wich the priory of Dunſtable, and founded 
the ſees of Ely and Carliſle, He alſo erected a mag- 


ſpacious park, encompafüng it with a flotic wall; 
Wich is ſaid to be the firſt park in England. 


great {kill both in military and civil affairs, He was 

2 perſon of a fine aſpect, and a very affable and agree- 
able deportment; exceeding temperate in eating and 
drinking, except in the inſtance abovementioned ; a 


tit himſelf, whence he acquired the ſurname of Beav- 
þ - clerk; by which was meant a good ſcholar, becauſe 
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In 1130 Henry went over to Normandy, and at 


nificent palace at Woodftock, to which he annexed a 


King Henry was a prince of great courage, and of 


lover of learning, and had made a yam progreſs in 
1 


in 
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in thoſe times none but clerks, or the clergy, trou- 
bledthemſelves about-books;-and princes leaſt of all. 

But all theſe good qualitigs were ſullied with many 
vices, particularly thoſe of cruelty, avarice, and an 
ue ax of women : And his barbardus uſage 
of his brather in ſtripping him of his dominions, and 
detaininghim ſo long in priſon, can by no pretence 
whatſoeve be juſtified, He left behind him one legi- 
timate dapghter,'viz.' the Empreſs Maud, and twelve 
natural children, of whom Robert Earl of Glouceſter 


was the moſt famous. 
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"| HE male line of the Normans expired in Henry 
1 the Firſt, And though he took all the precau- 
tions he could to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his daugh- 
ter, yet Stephen, Earl of Bulloign, ſon to the Earl 
of Blois by Adela the Conqueror's fourth daughter, 
found means to ſupplant her, (notwithſtanding his : 
_ath of allegiance) and to get the crown placed upon 

his own head. As he lived with the King his uncle 
in England, his good qualities gained him his affec- 
tion to a high degree, ſo that he took pleaſure in 
heaping favours on him, never imagining that he 
would attempt to ſet himſelf pp in prejudice of his 
daughter. However, after prince William's death, 
Stephen, by the aſſiſtance bf his brother Henry biſhop 
of Wincheſter, began to take meaſures to ſecure the 
| 3 7 | EE crown 
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crown to himſelf, but ſo ſecretly, that the King his 
uncle ſuſpected nothing of the deſign. Being in Nor- 
mandy with King Henry, in his laſt Hinefs, he wrote 
over to his brother the biſhop vigorouſly to purſue 
the ſcheme they had laid, and as ſoon as the King 
was dead, he came over d to forward his pro- 
je& by his preſence. The biſhap of Wincheſter had 
already gained over the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the 4 — Saliſbury 3 and theſe three prelates 
had influence enough over all the reſt of the clergy do 
bring them to declare for Stephen. This did the bu- 
fineſs, and ſo much the eaſier as Maud was out of the 
kingdom 3 and ſuch of the batons as were not of Ste- 
phen's party, ſeeing the bent of the clergy, durſt not 
poſe the deſign. And ſo Stephen was declared 
= aud — 24 days after Henry's death, be- 
ry e and thirty years old: And the biſhops and 
— did not ſtick. to break the oath they had thrice 
taken to Mad. Y 
As he was not without-ki fears tree Mand and - 
Geoffrey her huſband, to ſecure the affections: of his 


ſubjeQs, he; foon after his coronation, convened a 


eneral aſſembly at Oxford, in which he ſigned a 
— — his being elected King by: 
dergy and people ; con ming all the liberties, pri- 
vileges and immunities of the church, and conſent- 
ing that all exclefiaſtical cauſes and perſons ſhould be 
tried by the clergy 3 aboliſhing. all the game laws 
| veſt, and all the foreſt laws ; 
and reviving the antient Saxons laws, He moreover 
aboliftred Danegelt, Which had been taken away by 
Edward the Confeflor, but reſtored by the Norman 
Kings However Stephen obſerved the other atticles 
of this Charter, tis certain he broke one of them but 
4 few months after; for the Archbiſhop of Oanter- 
bory dying, he ſeized on the revenues of the ſee, and 
them in his hands above two years. 


the 
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The King, to humour the barbns, and thinking 1 
thereby ta be the better ſecured from any A of 4 
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| the Empreſs Maud, or any foreign idvaders, permit. 


ted them to fortify their caſtles, and to build others 


upon their eſtates; ſo that in a little time there were 
above a thouſand fortified caſtles in the kingdom. 
Stephen began his reign in peace, but the fair 
ſcene was ſoon changed, and we ſee nothing. but in- 
curſions, revolts and inſurrections, and a moſt furious 


and bloody civil war, which over-ſpread all parts of 
the nation, and continued almoſt through his whole 


_ reign. Tod )) 
In 1137, the Welſh made an irruption on the fron- 
tiers, and carried off a conſiderable booty; and in a 
battle near Cardigan, the King's troops were beaten, 


and above 3000 {lain on the ſpot. At the ſame time 


David King of Scotland invaded the northern coun- 


ties of England, took Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and 


advanced as far as Durham. Stephen marched againſt 


him with a very numerous army; but this war ſoon 


ended in a treaty bed rn It broke out again more 
than once, the Scotch King taking advantage of the 
confuſions in England to renew his incurſions; but 


being defeated in a great battle by Thurſtan Arch- 


biſhop of Vork, and King Stephen, after having re- 
duced his rebellious barons, marching into the north 


: by to chaſtiſe that monarch for his late inſult, David not 


earing to run the hazard of another battle, ſued for 
1 ; and as Stephen's being ſo far from the heart of 
. his kingdom might be attended with inconveniences, 
he thought fit to agree to it; by which Henry, ſon 
| 2 Northumberland and Earldom of Huntingdon, 
for which he did homage to the King of England; 


and David obliged himſelf by oath never to meddle 


any more in the quarrel between Stephen and Maud. 
Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, natural brother to the 
Empreſs, was at the head of the diſcontented barons 


who revolted, becauſe the King had not rewarded 


5 them as they thought they deſerved for placing bim 
e hits en 


of the Scotch King, was put in poſſeſhon of the coun- 
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o on the throne. # "The Barl think matters ripe, went | 


letter to Stephen, 'upbraiding him for the breach bf 
his oath to Maud, cad for drawing him in to the fame 


confiſcated his eftate, The Empreſs's party gainiig 
£ [ground exceedingly, che Earl of Glouceſter came 
over, and got poſleffion of Briſtol, and the revolt of 
the barons was like to have been general, ſo that 
Maud was invited over, whom they promiſed to own 
—A A OS 292, 
Theſe things were but the prelude to greater trou- 
bles, of which the elergy were the chief fomenters. 
The biſhops knowing how much the King was obliged 
to them for bis erown, extended their power to ſuch a 
degree, amaſſed ſuch immenſe wealth, and became fo 
exceflively proud and haughty, that the King grew 
jealous of them, reſolved, however impolitickly, con- 
lidering his ſituation, to humble them, and took vi- 
gorous methods for that purpoſe, ferzing the caſtles 
and treaſure of ſeveral who had rendered themſelves 
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crime. Stephen, without returning him any atifwer, 


moſt obnoxious. This brought almoſt the whole 


clergy upon his-back, and even his brother, thebrſhop 
of Wincheſter, turned againſt him, under pretence of 
ſanding up for the rights of the cherch. By this 
means a ſtorm was tatfed, which with 'forre Interim. 
fon continued for ſeveral years. For the 'clergy's 
faction became ſo ſtrong, that moſt of the lay lords 
{came over to them, and the people generally every 
| ee the King, and declared for the Em- 
pres. 1 f 
4 At this favourable juncture the Empreſs Maud, 
aich her brother the Earl of Glouceſter, came over, 
„ inne year 1139, from which time a crue] civil war 
, euſued, the particulars of which would be tedious, 
| [= indeed Ptis almoſt impoſſible tovYeſcribe ſuch a ſcene 
L 

a 


r TT... 


of confaſton and diſtracrion, in Which was nothing 
but burying, plundering, flaughtering, and the ut- 
molt devaſtation, King Stephen in the midſt of all 

| | p Ee be- 
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By STORY ENGLAND. 
& behaved with the greateſt reſolution, intrepidity, firm. 


| is . neſs and conſtancy of mind, by which means he at 


laſt weathered the raging. Rorm, but not without be; 
| Ing firſt. brought as low as tis poſſible to conceive i 
loreryigy prince to be. For after-ſeveral other ſiege; 
1140, the Earl of Glouceſter came ſo ſuddenly 
| eB him, as he was beſieging Lincoln, that a "hg 
_ tle could not be avoided... Both ſides fought with 
equal bravery for ſome time, but at laſt the royal 
army was totally routed and put to flight. The King 
was left almoſt alone, and on foot, in the field of 
battle, and. defended himſelf with amazing valour 
even to the laſt extremity. His battle-ax was broke 
-by the force of his blows, and afterwards his ſword, 
' ſcarce any thing but the hilt remaining in his hand; 
when he was knocked down upon his knees with a 
ſtone, and a kn ight ran in, ſeized him by the helmet, 
aud preſented his ſword to his throat, threatning 10 
kill him, if he would not ſurrender, Which he Kill 
"refuſed to do to any but the Earl of Glouceſter, who, 
on conducting him to the Empreſs, ſhe ordered himto 
be confined in Briſtol caſtle, where after he had been 
ſome time, he was even laid in irons.” + 
Never did any one bid fairer for the crown than 
4 the Empreſs Maud did at. this time. All England de- 
ſerted the impriſoned King, except London and the 
county of Kent, where he had ſtill ſome friends by 
means'of the Queen his ſpouſe, Euſtace his ſon, and 
William d'Ypres his favourite. The Earl of Anjou 
at the ſame time got Normandy to acknowledge 
Maud for their ſovereign. Thus Stephen's affair 
ſeemed every where deſperate; and the more ſo, 25 
the Empreſs, by. promiſing the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
then legate, KA diſpolal of all church preferments, 
bad gained him over to her party, who a little before 
had turned againſt her, and eſpouſed the intereſt of 
the King his brother. But now this treacherous pte · 
late 1 called a council at Wincheſter, by his pri- 
0 | 9 vate 
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unte intrigues with the" clergy, got them to chuſe 
Maud for their Queen; and L439 Ho fo far as to ex- 
communicate all Who adhered to the King. Fhe Lon- 
done rs at laſt 2 way to the times, * & it ex- 
pedient to declare for the Empreſs, and preparations 
= even making for her coronation; But her haugh- 
9 imperions and difobliging temper, with which ſhe 
tested perſons of all ranks, ſoon undid all again. 
The citizens of London, and the barons of the 
King's party who had retired thither, had petitioned 
the Sol for his liberty, as did alſo Stephen's Queen, 


but to no purpoſe. ' And after the Londoners had re- 


ceived the Empreſs; the Queen came to her, humbly 
ſaing for the ſame favour, promiſing he ſhould re- 
nounce the crown, doepurt the kin A* and ie > 5 
the reſt of his life ĩin a monaſtery. But Maud rej 5 
all theſe offers with the utmoſt haughtineſs, _ for- 


bad the Queen ever to come into her preſence. : again, 


She refaſed the Londoners the only thing they peti - 
tioned for, and which her father had promiſed, viz. 
to tevive the laws of King Edward; which impoli- 
tick conduct drew upon her the ill. will of the cĩti- 
zens. She even diſobliged the biſhop of W incheſter, 
by kaughtily denying his requeſt to confirm to his 
nephew Buſtace the titles of Earl of Mortagne and 
Boulogne. The conſequence was, that he became 
her utter enemy, and as he had ſet her up, reſolved 
now to uſe his utmoſt efforts to pull her down. He 
firſt by his emiſſaries got the Londoners to declare a- 
2 her, and even brought them into a plot to feize 
r perſon, which ſhe narrowly eſcaped, and leaving 
the city in a great flight, put herſelf at the head of 
her troops, attended by the Earl of Glouceſter, and 
marched to Wincheſter, in order to ſeize the legate, 
but in vain. He flipt out at a gate on the other fide 
of the town, and went and drew his friends together. 
The Kentiſh men having joined the Londoners, Ste- 
phen's Queen, prince Euſtace, and William d'Ypres 
ane them, and marched with all expedition to 
Win- | 
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Wincheſter. JOEY the. Empre had ſcaree- time to 
get intq.the-caſtle.; Here ſhe was beſieged, but found 

means to march ont with, her oops, which were 
cloſely purſued by the King's, Whälſt che reſt of the 
. Et advancing to ſurround them. In the pur. 
ſoit, the Earl of Glouceſter, intent on ſaving the Em, 
preſs was himſelf taken. priſoner; and cenduQed to 
- Rocheſter. 'Thisprocured King Stephen hisliberty; for 
Maud, who, * a great affection for the Earl her bro. 
ther, and could nat well do without him, was obliged 
to exchapge him far the King. Soon after, the legate 
called a — N. Waſtminſſer, where he excommu- ch 
nicated all. Maud: ner had thoſe vi 
of. the King his brother.... ye 
Thus Stephen regained his liberty in 16. Bat 
the war between him and Maud gantinued for-ſeveral if tn 
years after, during which the King's affairs viſibly I be 
gained, ground, and the Empreſy's, continually de- of 
8 till at laſt, the brave Earl of Glouceſter being an 
dead, the deſpairing of, ſtanding her ground much hi 

5 longer, ahout the year, 145 retired to Normandy, if te 

and left Stephen once more maſter of the kingdom. if y 
ſo 
ar 
m 


After 7 — departure of Maud, King Ste 1 way 

N contriving how. to repair the miſchiefs the om 
had ſuffered by ſa long a war. But he ſoon ſound his 
tranquillity was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed. Fon now 

| he is threatned with a new rival; prince Henry; the 
| eldeſt fon. of Maud, who was fixteen years old, 
and of an active and enterpriſing genius. Having 
prepared matters, he landed in Lagiadvich a con- 
Aderable body of forces, in 1192, and was imme- 
diately joined; by! ſeveral. barona, who put into his 

_ hauds 30, fortified caſtles. And now a ſecond. civil 
25 as furious as the firſt, was like to break aut, and 

two armies were juſt upon the point of en ; 
+ when by the good offices a of the — * 
ceeach fide, in a conference between the King and 
| Henry on the oppoſite banks of the Thames near Wal- 
en a truce was 3 upon, W . ſe- 


6a 


ko. 


1 . 
— 3 


ee l ee oe N 
veral times renewed, at laſt ended in a treaty of peace 
(which was facilitated by his ſon prince Euſtace's 
death) by which Stephen was to enjoy. the crown 


ceed him as his lawful heir. Soon - after, Stephen © 
performed the ceremony of adopting. the young © + 
rince. „ N 

Thus peace was reſtored, to the univerſal joy of he 
nation, and Stephen again applied himſelf to repair 
the miſeries the war had occaſioned : But death put 
a ſtop to his generous deſigns, which took him out of 
the world eleven months after the treaty with Henry, 
viz. on the 25th of October, 1154, in the fiftieth -—- 
year of his age, and nineteenth of his reign. | 
ut Though the ſteps he took towards mounting the 
al throne, eſpecially the breach of his path, cannot eaſily 
ly be juſtified, yet it muſt be oed that he was a prince 
of undoubted valour and bravery, of great clemency 
aud generoſity, that bis good qualities out-weighed 
ch his bad ones, and that he was worthy'to live in bet- 
„ter times. He left but one legitimate ſon, named 

William, and one daughter, called Maria; a natural 
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25. ſon of the ſame name with the legitimate one, and 
m another named Gervaſe, who was abbot of Weſt- 
13 minſter. 1 | | | | | , 
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during life, and after his death, Henry was to ſuc= 
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oN Stephen's death, Henry ſucceeded to the 

| crown without the leaſt oppoſition, He was 

© ' then in Normandy, of which he was Duke, the Em. 

preſs Maud his mother ng ee up that dut- 

-<by to him. He arrived in Er gland about fix weeks 

after the late King expired, and was crowned at 

Weſtminſter on the 19th of December, 1154, being 

then in the 23d year of bis age. He was the fil 

of the race of the Plantagenets, and had been for ſom: 

time barl of Anjou, Touraine and Maine, by th: 

death of his father Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl ol 

Anjou, &c. Beſides Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, 

- and Maine, King Henry was alſo poſſeſſed of Poittor 

„ Guicnne, and Saintonge, by virtue of his marriage 
with Eleanor, heireſs of the houſe of Poitiers, 15 5 


could not come at them. 


e T7 ein 75 
Lewis the Young, King of France, had divorced her. 
So that Henry, for extent of dominion, was one of 
the moſt powerful princes of his time. And what 
made him the more acceptable to the Engliſh, was, 
that in him the Saxon line was reſtored, he being deſ- 
cended by his mother's fide from the Saxon Kings. 

His firſt concern, aſter his acceſſion, was to demo- 
liſh the great numbers of caſtles, that had been for- 


| tified by the biſhops and barons in Stephen's reign, 


to prevent ſuch as might be diſpoſed to {edition from 
raifing new troubles. He revoked all the grants made 
by Stephen, and reſumed all the lands that had been 
alienated from the crown : And moreover deprived 
the barons created by his predeceſſor, of their honour- 
able titles, on pretence they were conferred by a2 

uſurper. However, he ſhewed his wiſdom and good 
policy, in chuſing a council out of the moſt eminent 
of the clergy and nobility : After which he held a 


general aſſembly, or parliament, at Wallingford; 


where the barons ſwore fealty to William and Henry 


his ſons, the former of whom died a few days after. 


* 


In this aſſembly he alſo conſented that King Edward's 
laws ſhould be reſtored, and confirmed f. 


4 


zould b red, and Charter 
of his grandfather Henry I. 


* x 


Ia 1156, Henry went over to do homage tothe King : 
of France for the provinces he held there. He was the 


moſt powerful vaſlal of that crown ; but the dominions 


that he and his ſucceſſors were poſſeſſed of in France, 


proved the ſource of numberlets evils to England. 


Upon King Henry's return, Malcolm King of Scot= 


land yielded up to him Carliite, Newcaſtle, and 


Bamborough- caltle, contenting himſelf with the Earl- 


dom of Huntingdon. And not long after, in 1157, 


Henry marched into Wales with a great army, to re- 
venge himſelf on that people for having renewed their 
ravages on the frontiers. But they, according to 


cuſtom, retired to their mountains, where the King 
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II 1158, prince Richard was born, and a few days 
after King Henry was crowned a ſecond time in the 
ſuburbs of Lincoln, The next year the King had 
another ſon born, who was named Geoffrey ; and 


the ſame year he was crowned again, together with 


with his Queen, at Worceſter. ESE 
The doniinions Henry poſſeſſed, however large, 
were not enough to ſatisfy his ambition, His brother 
Geoffrey dying about this time, he laid claim to 
Nantes, pretending it belonged to him, as heir to 
His brother; and backed his pretenſions with fo con- 
 fiderable a force (having firſt made ſure of the French 
- King) that the Duke of Bretaign, to whom the Earl- 
dom of Nantes formerly belonged, and who had 
feized upon it at Geoffrey's death, was conſtrained 
o yield it upto him, In the interview he had with 
e French King on this occaſion, he concluded a mar- 


Triage between his eldeſt ſon Henry, then about five 


years old, and Margaret the French King's daughter, 
who was net above ſo many months. And to make 


is much of this expedition as poſſible, he made a 


| treaty with Conan, Duke of Bretaign, for marrying 
the Duke's daughter Conſtance to Geoffrey, H nry's 
third fon, but then a few months old; which mar- 
riage being celebrated about five years after, Geoffrey 
pos Duke of Bretaign upon his father-in-law's 
n | 3 SES | | 
I ̃ be above affair, and his having ſome broils with 
the French King, concerning his Queen's title. to 
 Thoulouſe, detained Henry four years in France. On 
His return to England, in 1163, he appeared to be in 


n very happy ſituation, peace being eſtabhihed in his 


. . dominions abroad, and every thing being in profound 
_ tranquillity at home. But his repoſe was ſoon diſturb- 
ed by an affair of another nature, which gave him a 
deal of vexation for ſeveral years, and at laſt ended to 


Bis diſhonour. This was the famous conteſt between 


him and Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The occaſion of it was this: The King obſerving mo 
N TE 1 5 „ | the 
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the power of the clergy was got to ſuch an exorbitant 


height as to be detrimental to the ſtate, and prejudi- = 


cial to the royal authority, that their pride and-ambi- 
tion were inſufferable, and that they pretended to an 
entire exemption from the civil power. The abuſes 
which were the conſequence of this independant po- 


er of the clergy were very enormous, It was made 


appear before the King, that ſince his acceſſion, above 
a hundred murders had been committed by the eccle- 
fiaſticks, for which not one had been puniſhed ſo 
much as with degradation, which was enjoined by _ 
the canons in ſuch caſes. It was with reaſon there- 
fore that the King reſolved to reform theſe abuſes, 
and he thought Becket, who had been his High- 
Chancellor, and ſhewed himſelf always ready to com- 
ply with his orders, and on whom he had. beſtowed 
many favours, would have been ſerviceable to him in 
this good deſign. _ But when the King firſt mentioned 


bis defign to the Archbiſhop, he vehemently oppoſed 


it; however, reſolving to do that in ſpite. of his efforts 
to the contrary, which he thought he ſhould be able 


to do by his aſſiſtance. he convened the chief lords 
of the kingdom, both Spiritual and Temporal, and 
| propoſed: to them a regulation, conſiſting of five arti» 


cles, 1. That no one ſhould appeal to. Rome without 


the King's conſent. 2. That no Archbiſhbp. or bi- 


> 


ſhop ſhould go to Rome, though even ſummoned by 
the Pope, without the King's leave firſt had and ob- 
tained... 3. That no immediate vaſſal of the crown, 
or King's officer, ſhould be excommunicated, or ſub» 
jetted, without the King's knowledge. 4. That all 
clergymen charged with capital crimes,., ſhould be 


tried in the King's courts. 5. That ſuch eecleſiaſti- 


cal affairs, as all the nation ſhould be concerned in, 
as the repairing of churches, tithes, &c. ſhould. be 
decided in the civil courts.— The Temporal lords 
agreed thereto without any heſitation: But the biſhops 
andabbots refuſed\to do it, without the addition of this 


® 


G 3 


Clauſe, Saving the rights of the clergy and church, 


Which 5 
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1 oth 
$ ned 8 and — ns lied; and even Becket, 
| after ftanding out a great while, conſented to the ar- 
| ticles 8 the ſaving clauſe. Soon after, the King 
got thele articles confirmed by an Aſſembly- general, 
or Parliament, which he convened at 4 — $ 
and here alſo the prelates, through fear, complied, 
and the Archbiſhop was with great difficulty prevailed 
en "a bis brethren to give his conſent to the articles. 
hen theſe articles were ſent to Pope Alexander 


NI. for his ſanction, he preſently condemned them as 
prejudicial to the church. Upon which, Becket 
deppen declared that he repented of having promiſed 
to ſubſcribe them, and the Pope abſolved him, and 
| promiſed to ſtand by him. And now this proud and 
BW — Gu K prelate became more infolent than ever, 
8 d the King in all his deſigns, and treated him in 
2 very indecent and unbecoming manner. For theſe 
55 ng yt Few miſdemeanors, all his moveable goods were 
' confiſcated, and he was at laſt accuſed of perjury and 
_ treaſon, and the court declared that he ought to be 
impriſoned, and puniſhed according to 4 He was 
fſummonedd to appear and hear his ſentence ; but he 
| prog — ſaying chat the peers had no autho- 
| him, and that he appealed to the Pope. 
= Thus; — * Kill more and more obſtinate, and per- 
1 ceivisg at che ſame time his danger, he privately made 
b in he night, and OE over to Flanders. The 
; Bk of France glad unity of embroil- 
enry's affairs, F 
— even importuned the Pope to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
Wich he was or himſelf enough inclined to do. From 


5 oe y of the Po e, who dreadin Per entire rupture, 
deavoured to f in out time, an 


| « VYartous reges; ; Whilſt the King acted vigorouſiy 
Vn * and Becket, * . to 
Rome 


ing at all, till the Ring than 


his protection, j 


this time de have many inſtances of the intolerable in- 
| net, of the wt and haughtineſs, and 


amuſe the King by 


- 


— 4 . — 7 
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differ from the church of Rome) about 30 in number, 1 


very ſeverely indeed. He cauſed them to be branded 
ia the cheek with a hot iron, and forbad all his ſub- 
ive them any relief: 


"HENKY AT 


ſuſpending the payment of Peter pence till further 
order. And thus matters ſtood in * 

To go a little back : In 1165 the King's daughter 4 of 
Maud was married to Henry Dake of Saxony, from _ 
which marriage deſcended his . Majeſty King | 

ZORGE. 
= 1166, ſome femicks, (as all are called who. 


arrived in England from Germany. They were ſam- 
moned before a council at Oxford, and being aſked, 
who they were, they anſwered that they were Chriſ- 
tians and followers of the doctrine of the Apoflles, 
The council condemned them, and delivered them 
over to the Secular power: And the King, willing to 
keep as fair with 8 as he could, treated them 


* tp ws Iz — vich _ 

and fo all peri w unger, out 

one . the leaſt OY 
The ſame year prince John was born; and a little 

after, the Empreſs Maud, the King's mother, of whom 


ſo much has been ſaid in the laſt reign, died in the 674 i 
to be = | 


year of her age, and was buried at Roan in N 
In 1170, he cauſed his eldeſt fon Henry 


crowned, by the Archbiſhop of York, and the. 


tual and 4 


lords, and magiſtrates of the cities 

and counties did homage to the young King. At the 
coronation feaſt the old King would carry up the firſt 
fiſh, and told his ſon, that never was any monarch 


more honpurably ſerved : Upon which young Henry, 
who was of a very haughty temper, ſaid ſoftly tothe 
Archbiſhop of Vork, Lis no ſach 


great /honovur for 
ren the ſon of an Earl. 
fell oF violently ill at Dom- 


the fon of a Kin 
Shortly after t 


Bene in the — rg of Main, that believing he was 


near his end, he made his will, giving to his eldeſt 


bon Henry, England, Normandy, Main and * | 


Nome; or to receive any mandates from thence, and £ 


* | aid to prince Richard, Guienne and Poiftou : He 


0 thought Bretaign was ſufficient for Geoffrey; and as 


for his youngeſt ſon John, he only recommended him 
"> be provided for by his eldeſt brother On which ac. 
F count he got the nick name of Lack-land. _ 
The King's dangerous illneſs having alſo raiſed 
ſome ſeruples in his mind, in relation to ſpirztual af. 
fairs, he reſolved, if he recovered, to make up mat- 
ters with Becket. Accordingly, as ſoon as he reco- 
- vered; he ordered matters ſo that he was thoroughly 
Wi. p 
This reconciliation was ſincere enough on the 
EKing's fide; but not fo on Becket's. For he no ſooner 
arrived in England, but; he ſuſpended the Archbishop 
of Vork, and excommunicated ſome other biſhops, 
who had taken part with the King againſt him, and 
proceeded to the {ame acts of ſeverity againſt other 


reat men. The King was ſo provoked at theſe 


Tfeſh efforts of this turbulent and haughty prelate to 


diſturb his tranquillity, that he ſpoke aloud to the 


- following purpoſe : Tis my great unhappineſs, that 
among all my ſervants, there's not one ES 
revenge the affronts I am continually receiving from a 
wretched prieſt. From this time four of the King's | 
domeſticks, whom ſome writers call barons, and others 
knights, entered into a plot againſt Becket's life. 
-Accordingly coming to Canterbury, they took an op- 
*portunity to follow him into the cathedral, and ad- 
vanced after him up to the altar, where they fell up- 
don him, and ſplit his ſæull with their ſwords, ſo that 


| ö - his blood and brains flew all over the altar. The tra- 


gical end of this Archbiſhop, (which happened in the 
Fear 1171) with the the circumſtances attending it, 
gained him more friends after his death, than ever he 


had whilſt alive. Numberleſs miracles were ſaid to 


de wrought at his tomb, many of them ridiculous 
enough, and ſome very ſtrange ones even before he 


waz buried. But the credulous people in that dark 


| | age believed them as faſt as they were told, 5d 


dares to 
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did not dare to contradift them. The court of Rome 
taking advantage of this credulity of the people, ean- 
pers. Becket by the name of 8t Thomas of Canter- 
bury, whereupon he was honoured by Kings and princes 


and all ranks of people from all parts of Chriſtendom, - 


x 


in-numberleſs pilgrimages to his tomb. 27 

The trouble which Becket gave King Henry did 
not end with his death, For now the King of France 
and his other enemies charged him with having a 
hand in the murder, and did all they could to ſtir up 


the Pope to revenge it, who _ willing to lay hold 


on this opportunity to humble Henry, threatned to 
excommnnicate him, and put the kingdom under an 
interdict, if he did not give ſufficient marks of his 
repentance. Henry by Ae reſolution,” policy, and 
reſents to the Pope and cardinals, averted this terri- 
ble Rroke. And whilſt the matter was in ſaſpenſe at 


Rome, he reſumed: a project he had formed ſome 
years before, which was the conqueſt of Ireland. He . 


had obtained a bull from Pope Adrian IV. Alexan- 
der's predeceſſor, for ts poſe, wherein the Pope 


encourages him in the defign, reer he — pay 
enny a year for every 


him and his ſucceſſors one 
houſe in Ireland, and inviolably maintain the righus 
of the church : Which ſhews upon what motives fuck 
expeditions were encouraged by the court of Rome. 
At this time Henry had a fair opportunity to put 
his project in execution: Dermoth, King of Lein- 
iter, being at variance with the other petty Kings of 


Ireland, and in danger of being overpowered by 
them, . 4 to Henry for aſſiſtance; who readily 


complied with his requeſt, though at that time he 
was engaged in a war with France: Accordingly he 
diſpatched Robert Fitz Stephen, and Richard Strong- 


bow, Earl of Pembroke, with 1 200 men; and with 


this ſmall force they had fuch ſucceſs, that they ſoon 


ſpread the terror of their arms all over Ireland. Soon 


after which, in 1172, Henry went over himſelf with 


a formidable army, and landed ac Waterford ; when 


*. 
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the Triſh voluntarily ſubmitted, . and Henry became I He 
| . maſter of that country without ſtriking a blow; all Noe 
|. _ the petty Kings coming to Waterford, and ſtriving WM 
| which ſhould firſt ſwear fealty to him. 
After his return from Ireland, he went over to cle 
Normandy to meet the Pope's legates, who were there I in! 
to examine into Becket's murder; where after having of 
cleared himſelf by oath, and declared his ſorrow for in 
the imprudent words he had dropped, which occa - E- 
ſioned that prelate's aſſaſſination, he was abſolved up. Wl 
on promiling to perform all that was required of him i th 
in favour of the Pope and church, and to do penance in, 
at Becket's tomb; which he did upon his return into to 
England the next year. For landing at Southampton, I K 
he proceeded directly to Canterbury, and as ſoon as w] 
he came in fight of the town, he alighted, pulled off K 
- his boots, and walked bare- footed three miles till he MW mn 
came to the tomb, where he ſubmitted himſelf to be Wl © 
— ſhamefully ſcourged by the Prior and Monks of St 
OlBERERRCST a. oe es oro, 
The King was ſcarce got rid of the trouble on b. 
Becket's account, but he fell into another. A con. * 
” {piracy was formed againſt him in his abſence by his | 4 
Queen Eleanor, and his ſons Henry, Richard, and J. 
” Geoffrey, into which were drawn ſeveral of the ba- 4 
- Tons, and which was . countenanced and encouraged W Y£' 
by the King of France and ſeveral other foreign 
Princes. Queen Eleanor was moved to this by her 
extreme jealouſy, which had put her upon diſpatch- 
ing out of the way Roſamond Clifford, commonly 
| .- * called Fair Roſamond, daughter to Lord Clifford, the 
| - King's chief miſtreſs, whom he in vain thought he 
bad ſecured from all attempts, by keeping her ina 
Labyrinth he had built for that purpoſe at Wood- 
ſtock. Voung Henry was grown weary of the title of 


King without the authority, Richard and Geoffrey 
were diſſatisfied. with their father's retaining the ſove- 
' reignty of the countries aſſigned for their protection. 
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Henry privately withdrew from the court, and went 


over to the King of France; which when the Queen 


was advertiſed of, ſhe ſent thither alſo Richard and 
Geoffrey-: For which the old King ordered her to be 
cloſely confined. Soon after he'was attacked almoſt 
in all places at once? Richard cauſed the greateſt part 
of Guienne to revolt. Geoffrey raiſed an inſurrection 
in Bretaign. The King of France, aſſiſted by the 
Earls of Flanders, Bulloign and Blois, attacked Nor- 
mandy. William King of Scotland invaded the nor- 
thern, parts of England. The Earl of Leiceſter hav- 
ing levied an army in France, landed at Southamp- 
ton, hoping to ſtir up all the Engliſh againſt the 
King. And in the mean time the young King Henry, 
who continued at Paris, ated as if he had been ſole 
King of England, receiving the homage of the Vaſſals, 
making grants and donations of the crown lands, and 
exerciſing other acts of ſovereignty. -_ EE | 
Never did prince ſtand more in need of courage 
and reſolution, and never was it better exerted than 
by Henry on this occaſion. - Though the -confpiracy 
was deeply laid, aud though it broke out all on a ſud- 
den, almoſt before he knew any thing of the matter ; 
yet he managed his affairs with ſuch vigour, pru- 
dence, and magnanimity, that in a few months he 


1. the better of all his enemies, and procured to him- | 


fonce more the peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions. 


"Theſe great ſueceſſes made the King of France deſire 


peace, and a treaty was ſoon concluded, wherein he 


. promiſed to ſurrender to Henry all the caſtles he had 
taken in the beginning of the war, and Henry grant- 
ed a general pardon to all that had revolted againſt 
bim, without exception; and his ſons promiſed to be 
obedient for the future. 1 


* 
- 


Peace being thus reſtored in 1174, Henry applied 
himſelf to the affairs of government, enacted new 
laws, and revived others that bad been neglected; and 
ſoon after, about the year 1176, he divided England 

into fix parts, called Circuits, appointing it 


inerant 


judges 


FL 9” 


judges to go at certain times of the year, and hold 


the Aflizes, or adminiſter juſtice to the people; 


which is practiſed at this day. He alſo demoliſhed 
ſuch. fortified caſtles as ſtill remained in private hands. 
About the ſame time London-Bridge began to be 
built in ſtone, by Peter Coleman, a prieſt. The King, 

the Pope's legate, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Contributed towards the work. It was finiſhed in 

about thirty - three years, during which time the courſe 


olf the Thames was turned another way, by a trench 


cut for chat purpoſe from Batterſea to Rotherhithe. 
The late peace was rather conſtrained than ſincere 
on the part of Henry's ſons. Their deſigns, which 
had been ſuppreſſed for fome years, began to break 
out into action in 1182, when young Henry repaired 
to Guienne to. ſtir up the Gaſcoigns to a revolt. But 
che was ſeized with a ſlow fever, which put an end to 
his life in 1183, and hiſtorians tell us he ſhewed great 
 figns of grief tor what he had done and 1 2 
gainſt the King his father. His brother Geoffrey did 
not long ſutvive him. He died at Paris, whither he 
went to aſſiſt at a Tournament, in 1186, leaving 
Conſtance of Bretaign, his wife, big with child, who was 


PC er 


The death of the young King put a ſtop for ſome 
time to the troubles that were beginning to diſtract the 
royal family. But/prince Richard, who was now beir 
apparent to the crown, being naturally of a violent 
And reſtleſs temper, began about two years after to 
mnaiſe new diſturbances in the King's foreign domi- 
nions. He got the provinces to revolt, and acknow- 
Aedge him for their ſovereign, and did homage for them 
to Philip King of France, who had ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Lewis. Theſe and ſome gen proceedings occa- 
ſioned a war bet een the td m 


onarchs, in which 


„King Henry, who was now deſerted by his French 
ſubjects, as ſo unſucceſs ful, that he was conſtrained 
At laſt in 2189, to make peace with Philip upon very 
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ded another : He discovered, that his beloved fon 


ohn, had, during the war, held intelligence with 
hilip, and was concetaed in his brother's conſpira- 
cies to dethrone him, *This made him curſe the day 
of his birth, and to utter im precatiqns againſt his ſons, 
which he would never revoke. \,  - 
This famous monarch, after all is grandeur and 
proſperity, being reduced to ſo low a ſtate, did not 


long ſuryive this violent ſhock in his fortune. For ſoon. 


after, he fell fick at Chinon, and died on the 6th. of 
July, 1189, in the {57th year of his age, and 35th 
of his reign. He was interred in the choir of the 
nunnery at Fonteverard, which he had founded. A 
ſtately tqmb was aſterwards erected ſor him and Elea- 
nor his — and for Kiog Richard and his Queen, 
their effigies in braſs being placed gpgether in one 
monument. He had five ſons by Eleanor of Guienne, 
his Queen, of whom only Richard and Iglin ſurvived ©, 
him. The marriage of his eldeſt ughter Maud has 
been already mentioned. His dayphter Eleanor 
was married to Alphonſo .of_Caſtile, and Joanna 
to William II. King of Sicily. He had two natural ſons 
by Fair Roſamond, and another by a daughter of Sir 
Ralph Blewit. There was à great mixture of vices and 
virtues in King Henry, He was certainly a prince of 
an exalted genius, valiant, generous, politick and 


learned: But at the ſame time it muſt he owned, that 


he was exceeding haughty, that his ambition was in- 
ſatiable, and his luſt boundleſs, and where Joye or 
pliſh bis deſires. * | | 

Of the Engliſh hiſtorians, Simeon of Durham, and 
Henry Arghdeacon of Huntingdon, flouriſhed about 


i 
Saladin, Hyltan of Babylon, took Jeruſalem from 


empire were concerned, he ſtuck at nothing to accom- 


* 


the Chriſtiaß towards the end of this King's . 


they had been in poſſeſſion of it near ap hun 
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ICHARD laid thoat a month in ' France after * 
his father's death, ſo well was he affured of the 2 
Addon of the people of England, and that no- 
thing would be attempred there to his prejudice; 
though in his father's life time he had, or pretended 
to have ſome fears and jealouſies on account of his 
brother prince John. The firſt thing he did was to 
3 have an interview with Philip, when be thanked him 
for his late protection, and did homage to him for 
. his French provinces. On the 2oth o July, he re- 
ceived the ducal crown of Normandy at Roan, and 
was girt with the ducal ſword arena to the cuſ- 
tom of inveſtiture. The firſt orders he ſent to Eng- 
Land, where he was _ as if he had been already 
| CrowWu- 
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crowned, was to ſet his mother Queen Eleanor, at li- | 


1 NY | , e 9 — 1 Wy, . 4 
© Pens. who, had bees Wersen years in Sende ent. 
He alſo intrufted her with the © adminiſtration durin g 


Nu abſence, and impowered' her to releaſe what þh-" 
gers, ſhe pleaſed ; and having ſettled his affairs in 
| France came to London, and Was crowned by Bald- 
win Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sept. 3, 1189. The 
ceremony was diſturbed by the maſſacre of ſome Jews, 
who preſſing to ice the ſolemaity, the people fell fu- * 
nouſſy upon them, and killed ſeveral. But the 
King having cauſed a Hrict inquiry to be made, ſome 
of the ring-leaders in this barbarous action were de- 
ſeryedly put to death. It muſt be obſerved, that ever 
ſtnce the taking of Jeruſalem by the Saracens, the 
people breathed nothing but revenge againſt the ene - 
mies of Chriſt, The cruel example of the Lon- 
doners was followed by ſeveral other great towns, eſ- 
pecially at Vork, where 50 Jews, beſides the wo- 
men and children, having fled into the caſtle to avoid 
the fury of the rabble, the High- ſheriff required them 
to deliver it up; and upon their refuſal, the people 
dre / up in a body aud attacked the caſtle. The Jews 
. offered a great ſum of money to go off with their lives, _ 
but the people would give them no quarter. And ſo 
rather than fall into the hands of the uncircumciſed _ 
Chriſtians, every maſter of a family cut his wife's and 
ter children's throats firſt, then diſpatched his ſervants, 
the © and ended with the flaughter of himſelf. | 
eo A new Cruſade for the recovery of Jeiuſalem from 
41 the” Infide)s had been reſolved on between Philip of 
e France & King Henry, in which Richard was to bear 
5 4 part but their private quarrels had put a ſtop to the 
undertaking. And now Philip and Richard being inn 
perfect amity, they reſumed the deſign according to 


4 both their VOWS. The Chriſtians in general, eſpe- 73 
10 2 in France and England, were extremely zea- 
I ous for this expedition, and ſhewed their ardour, ei- 
by ther, by inliſting themſelves or advancing money. _ 
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As Richard defigned to make as great a figure az 
potlſible in this expedition, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
arry with him a numerous army ; to maintain which 
be ſtuck. at no methods to raiſe money. Beſides the 
late King's treaſure, amounting. to above 100,000 
marks, which he wholly applied chis way, he ſold 
almoſt all the crown lands, ek which the biſhops and 
abbots were the chief purchaſers. For 10,000 marks, 
he delivered up Berwick and Roxborough to the King Ta 
olf Scotland, and diſcharged him and his ſucceſiors I W 
from the homage his father. had impoſed. When I lb 
complaints were made to him for theſe meaſures, he Ri. 
| faid, He would ſell London itſelf, could he find a i 4 
chapman able ta purchaſe it. He got a power from be! 
the Pope to diſpenſe with thoſe who repented of their Ri 
vow, as having too baſtily engaged in the Cruſade ; I fn 
and as there were many of this fort, he raiſed great th 
ſums by this means. Whilſt he was by theſe and {o 
other methods heaping up money, the clergy did all 1 © 
they. could to procure Lien ſoldiers, and the army ſoon I * 

became very numerous. 8 ; 

. Having made theſe extraordinary preparations for 

F , his voyage, he gave the regency during his abſence 
to Longchamp. his High-Chancellor, who was alſo 
_ biſhop of Ely and the Pope's legate, joining with him 

F the biſhopof Durham. As to his brother prince John, 
due would not let him have any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, for fear of giving him an opportunity to act 

- againſt him: But then, to make him eaſy, he inveſt- 

ed him with the Earldoms of Cornwall, Dorſet, So- 

merſet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancafter, and 
gave him in marriage Aviſa, heireſs of the houſe of 
25 e his ſecond · couſin. 8 . 
All things being ſettled, King Richard paſſed over 

into Erance about the beginning of the year 1190, 

and the two armies of France and England, making 

together above 100,000 men, joined at Vezelai, to- 

wards the end of June, according to agreement. The 

two monarchs marched together as far as Lyons, where 

* | EO part- 
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ing, Philip proceeded for Genoa, and Richard 
fur Nlarteilies 10 his fleet; both being to join _ 
again in Meſſina in Sicily, the general rendezvous of 
the Croiſes. Philip ſoon arrived there, but Richard, 
whoſe fleet had been ſeparated by a ſtorm, were 
ſome time before they joined again, and not till to- 
wards the end of September. OE Rf 
Here a quarrel aroſe between, King Richard and 
Tancred King of Sicily, who having detained the 
Queen Dowager, Richard's fiſter, in priſon, ſet her at 
liberty upon his arrival, and ſent her to him, But 
Richard not ſatisfied with this, demanded the dower 
aſſigned her by William II. her huſband. Tancred 
being very backward to comply with this demand, 
Richard ſeized on a caſtle and monaſtery near Meſ- 
ſina, and Tancied in return ordered matters ſo, that 
the inhabitants of Meſſina, taking the advantage of 
ſome diſorder there, expelled the Engliſh out of their 
city. Richard enraged at this, attacked the city. 
with ſuch fury, that he became maſter of it in the 
firſt afſault. Upon this Tancred thought fit to ſatisfy 
all Richard's demands, and a treaty was concluded 
between them. But as nothing but force had brought 
Tancred to comply, he now endeavoured to ſow - 
diſſention between Richard and Philip. The latter 
had already looked with a jealous eye on Richard's 
viſible ſuperiority, and was of himſelf but too much 
diſpoſed to fall out with him. And now both ſides - 
being exaſperated, Philip peremptorily demanded of 
Richard to conſummate his marriage with the princeſs WM 
Alice his ſiſter; and Richard as peremptorily refuſed © |, 
it, ſaying, he could not marry a princeſs, by whom 
the King his father had had a ſon, offering to prove 
it by witneſſes ; And though this point, being of ſo 
tender a nature, was dropt ; yet this_and ſome other 
diſputes had fo exaſperated their minds, that they 
were never more friends. However, this did not hin- 
der them from puriving Heir royage. | . 
TE e e 


Philip ſet fail firſt about the end of March, 1191, 
| Richard ſtaying for the arrival of Eleanor his mother, 
who was bring 

varre, whom | eſpouſed. They ſoon arrived, 
and Eleanor returning home, pr tg, Berenguella 
with the Queen Dowager of Sicily, K 
put to ſea with a gallant fleet, about a fortnight after 
Philip's departure, taking the two princeſſes along 
with him. This fleet met with a very violent ſtorm 
berween Cyprus and Rhodes, which drove part of 
them on the coaſt of Cyprus; where Iſaac, King of 


Y _ the iſland, a prince of a very bad character, impri- 
ſoned the Engliſh that had eſcaped the ſhipwreck, 


and ſeized their effects. King Richard provoked at 
this barbarity, as ſoon us the ſcattered fleet was join- 


5 ed, landed his men, and attacked Iſaac To furiouſly, 


chat he was forced to abandon the ſhore. The King 
| of England purſuing this advantage, with eaſe made 
himſelf maſter of the city of Limiſſo; and ſoon after 
Ifaac and his only daughter were made priſoners. 
He intreated King Richard not to put him in irods, 
who granted his requeſt fo far that inſtead of iron, he 


ordered him to be bound with filver  fetters. The 


* Eonqueft of the whole iſland ſoon followed, which Ri- 

chard gave ſome time after to Guy of Luſignan, the 
laſt King of Jeruſalem, whoſe family enjoyed it near 
200 years. Beforg Richard left Cyprus, he conſum- 
mated his marriage with the princeſs Berenguella. 


Wwilſt the King was making himſelf famous by 


theſe 5 actions abroad, Longchamp the regent 
abuſed his power at home to ſuch a degree, that his 
collegue the biſhop of Durham, and the fix coun- 


'  Telfors the King had appointed to affiſt them, com- 
5 plained to prince John, and got him to join with them 
in order to depoſe him; which they effected, and 


cConferred the regency on the Archbiſhop of Roan, till 
the King's pleaſure ſhould be known. John was glad 


of this opportunity of having a hand in the admini- 


fration, and improved it fo as to make a ſtrong Bow 
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for the crown, in caſe his brother died during the 
expedition, in prejudice of his nephew Arthur, Duke 
of Bretaign, ſon to his elder brother Geoffrey. 
To return to the affairs of Paleftine. Acon or Pto- 
lemais had been beſieged by ſome chriſtian princes a 
whole year. When Philip of France artived, he con- 
tinued the fiege, but with little ſucceſs. King Ri- 
chard arriving afterwards, carried it on ſo vigorouſly, 
that in ſpite of all the attempts of the Sultan Saladin 
to raiſe it, the city at length ſurrendered upon arti-— 
cles, July 12, 1191. And now the Chriſtian army 
expected to march towards Jeruſalem, but the difſen- 


tion between the two Kings, which broke out afreſh, 


occaſioned chiefly by Philip's envying Richard's glory, 
and the ſuperiority he had obtained by the number 


and good condition, of his troops, and his perſonal 
valour, proved an obſtacle to the deſign. And Philip 
finding himſelf very weak after a violent fit of fick- 


neſs, and being impatient to go and take poſſeſſion of 
Artois, which was fallen to him by the death of the 
Earl of Flanders, quitted Paleſtine and returned home, 
leaving 10,000 of his men under the command of the 


Duke of Burgundy. Soon after his departure, Ri- 


chard and Saladin exhibited a ſpectacle of horror, by 
putting the priſoners to death, each had in his power, 
which were ſome thouſands. This was occafioned by” 


| Saladin's refuſing to perform the articles of the ſur- 


render of Acon, upon which Richard is thought to 


have begun with beheading the Turkiſh priſoners, 


and Saladin, by way of repriſal, did the ſame by his 
Chriſtian captives, 285 „„ nn 
After this, Richard reſolved to beſiege Aſcalon, 


and as he was marching towards it with that defign, 


Saladin poſted himſelf eee in the way, 
ere a great battle 
enſued, which was fought on Sept. 7, 1191. Richard 


attacked the Saracens, with ſuch undaunted valour 


and reſolution, that he in the end entirely 1 
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them, leaving. 40,000 dead on the field of battle. 


Then he marched towards Jeruſalem, and in his way 
took the great Babylon caravan, conſiſting of 3000 
loaded.camels, and 4000 horles or mules, and guard. 


ed by 10,000 horſe. By this means he made himſelf 
maſter of an ineftimable booty. After which he con- 


tinned his march towards Jeruſalem, and from a hill 


had a proſpect of the city: But want of forage ob- 


liged him to put off the ſiege. In the mean time, the 


Dake of Auſtria with the Germans, and the Duke of 
Burgundy with the French deſerted him, and the Ita- 


lian troops under the Marquis of Montferrat refuſed 
to ſerve any longer, Theſe things, together with 


the diminiſhing of his own troops by ſickneſs and 
battles, the fear of Philip's attacking his dominions 


in his abſence, and the news of, what his brother John 
was doing in England, made Richard reſolve to re. 
turn home. But before his departure he cauſed Henry, 


Earl of Campaign, to be elected General of the forces 


that were to be left behind in Paleſtine, and conclud- 
ed a treaty with Saladin for three years. Thus end- 


ed this famous Cruſado, which drained England and 


France of men and money, and after all proved of 
ve 


little advantage to the Eaſtern Chriſtians. 
eee for England towards the end of 


Ls 


the year 1192, and meeting with a ſtorm was forced 
on the, coaſt of Iſtria, and from thence between Aqui- - 
leia and Venice. Whether by miſtake, or otherwiſe, 
he entered the territories of the Duke of Auſtria, whom 
be had affronted at the ſiege of Acon, and took the 
road to Vienna. Though he travelled in the diſguiſe 
of a pilgrim, as did alſo his attendants, he was how- 


ever at Jaſt accidentally diſcovered to the Dake of 
Auſtria, and ſeized at a village near Vienna. The 


Emperor Henry VI. demanded this royal priſoner of 
| the Duke, who delivered him up, upon aſſurance 
given him that he ſhould have a good ſhare in his 
. ranſom. The news of the King's impriſonment 

quickly reached England, and caufed the greateſt | 
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le, conſternation among his friends, whilſt prince 'John' 
© Bf took this opportunity to endeavour to wreſt the crown 
0 i om bis brother, but was prevented by the diligence 
d. of te Queen bis mother, and the barons, who pre. 
ll ſerved- their fidelity to their impriſoned ſovereign, 
10 Queen Eleanor now left no ſtone unturned to pro- 
1 cure the liberty of the King her ſon, whilſt Philip 
de and John did all they could to prevail with the Em- 
jr beror to keep him ill a prifoner. Eleanor at Taft had 
| ber defire, chictly by means of the German princes, 
1 ho vigorouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of the unfortunate” 
King before the Emperor; and fo Richard was ſet at 
liberty upon paying down 100,006 marks of pure 
filver,, which the Queen his mother raifed in Eng- 
m1 land for that purpoſe, and giving hoſtages for the pay- 5 
ment of 50,000 more. The King was no ſooner re- 
leaſed, but he ſet out with all ſpeed for the Low 
b Countries, and embarking at Antwerp,  arnved at 
Sandwich on the 2oth of March, 1194, after having 
. deen abſent from England four years, of Which he 
1 -had been fifteen months a priſoner. EW. 
Richard was received with great demonſtrations of 


F joy by his ſubjects, but he did not make any long ſtay 
e I inEngland. For having reduced the few caſtles that 
ere ſtill in the hands of John's adherents, and cauſed 

himſelf to be crowned a ſecond time, he paſſed over 


into France with a conſiderable army, to be revenged 
on Philip for his late inſults, and for encouraging the 
rebellion. of his brother John. At the inſtance of his 
mother, he was reconciled to prince John at Roan, 
upon his making his ſubmiſſion : But a war com- 
menced between the two Kings, the particulars of 
which are but of ſmall moment, neither of them gain- 
ing much advantage over the other. 1 
Whilſt Richard was in France, a great ſedition was 
miſed in London, by one William Fitz-ofborn, com- 
monly called Longbeard, on account of a tax, which 
he alledged would fall wliolly on the poor, with 
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3 by. had ained great credit by affeQing * 


tds appear in advocate for tbem. The tumult could 


not be qppeaſed. without the chief citizens taking to 
arms. In the end Longbeard was taken and hanged, 
with nine of his accomplices. 

About this time lived the famous Robin Hood. 


1 with bis aſſociate Little John, who with their gang 


\ 


are.ſaid to have infeſted Yorkſhire with their Wes beries 
Some ſay be was of noble deſcent, and was reduced 
to theſe. courſes by his riot and extravagance,” He 
never hurt any perſon, robbed only the rich, and 
ſpared the poor. A proctamation being iſſued againſt 
5 he fell ſick at the nunnery of Berkely, and de- 


| fring to be let blood, was bettayed and bled to death, 


Richard, after the truce he had made with France, 
might have enjoyed ſome repoſe after his many fa- 
tigues, if his avarice had not put him upon an action, 

which occafioned his death. A gentleman of . Limo. 
5 which was held of the dutchy of Guienne, hay- 
ing found a treaſure that had been hid for lome ages 
in his grounds, Richard pretended it belonged to 


him, as ſoyereign of the. country. The gentleman 


would have given him a part, but finding the King 


3 was reſolved to have the whole, he applied for pro- 


tection to Vidomor, Viſcount of Limoges, who thel- 


tered him in the caſtle of Chaluz. Richard marched 


into the Limoſin, to Jay ſiege to the caſtle. But as 


be was taking a turn round it in order to view it, one 
Bertram an archer let fly an arrow at him from the 
walls, which ſhot him 1 in. the ſhoulder cloſe to his 
neck. The wound? under the management of an un- 


Gilful ſurgeon, gangreened, ſo that he died of it 
eleven days after he received it, viz. on the 6th of 
April, 1199. The caſtle being taken before he died, 


and the perſon who ſhot him brought before him, he 


alked him why he did it. The man boldly replied, 


it was to revenge the death of his father and brother 


whom the King had ſlain, and that he was glad he 
hag rid the-world of one who had done ſo much miſ- 


chief. 
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chief. The dying Kin, forgave FO and ordered. 
wi ch a 5155 


him his liberty Sud af 100 ſhillings, But 


as ſoon as t he King was dead,: Marchad, General of | { 


the Flemings, capſed the able man 0 be flead 
Thus fell King Richer Charc *. in . 1000 ar df his 
reign, apd 43d of his Before he diet he made 


bis will, leaving his 2 and his other domi- 
nions ta his brother, phe, and. ordering his body to 
be buried at Fonteverard;' ﬆ the feet of th King his 

ſti fyhis & ief for his undutiful behaviour 


in the 12 of Gui fine. 


of unque nable valour and courage. If 


ede pleaſed. 


Richard was the firſt Ning of England who bore 


three Lions paſſant in his arms. He ordered that 
weights and meaſures ſhould be the ſame all over the 


kingdom. In his'reign the city of London began to 


aſſume a new form, with reſpect to its government, 
to have a Mayor, and to be divided into ſeveral cor- 


porations or ſocieties, now termed Companies. Henry = 
Fitz-Alwin was the firſt Mayor, who continued = 
| r office 24 Foe” | 


He was certainly a ince er owepid 40d daunt- 
iel ſpirit 12 
thoſe who have writ his life, have not miſrepreſented | 
him, pride, avaricg and luft,” were his gning vices. 
During his whole reigu, he never was above eight 
months in England; Which doubtleſs — unhappy 
under his government. But the people thought the 
renown their King gained in his wars redounded to 
the honour of the nation, and ſo they were wel! 
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HOUGH King Richard had by his will given 
1 all his dominions to his brother John, he did 
not ſucceed to them without ſome trouble, and a good 
deal of art and management... Beſides that the laſt 
will of a prince is but of little weight, if the intereſt 
or ſpitit of the peaple runs againſt it, prince John bad 
if not a better title than himſelf, namely Arthur, 
Duke of Bretaign, ſon to his elder brother Geoffrey, 
John ftaid in France, where he was when his brother 
died, to get himſelf eſtabliſhed in thoſe provinces; 
whilſt his friends took care of his intereſt in England. 
Theſe were his mother Queen Eleanor, Hubert Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, William Marſhal | afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke, and the Chief Juſticiary, who had 
"ME: 125 8 great 


| 97 
great power during the interregnum; as queen 
Eleanor was very much beloved by the people, the 
Archbiſhop was at the head of the clergy, and Mar. 
nal was a Lord of diſtinguiſhed worth. Theſe four _ 
perſons ſerved prince John ſo effectually, that they _ 
firſt brought over the magiſtrates of the cities and 


JOHN. 


towns to their fide, and by their means the peo- 


ple. Which done, they ſammoned the leſſer nobi- 
lity to take the oath of allegiance to John, who 
generally complied, perceiving the bent of the peo- 


In France things did not go on quite fo ſuc- 
ceſsful. All the Lords of Poictou, Tourain, Main, 
and Anjou had reſolved to acknowledge Arthur fer 
their ſovereign 3 and the Governor of Angers had 


already delivered up the place to him. However, 


John having prevailed on the Governor. of Chinon 
to put into his hands the treaſure of the late King 
his brother, which was depoſited in the cafile there, 
he ordered matters ſo as to ſecure the chief Lords 
of Normandy, and having raiſed an army, by the 


help of the ſame money, he beſieged and took - 


Mans: And to ftrike a terror into the Normans, 
he ordered the walls to be raiſed, and the burghers 
to be impriſoned. This had ſuch an effect, that 
the Normans, however they were inclined to Ar- 
thur, thought it the wifeſt way to ſabmit to his 
uncle; which as ſoon as they had reſolved on, John 
came to Roan, and was crowned Duke of Norman- 
John having thus ſecured Normandy, thought it 
not adviſeable to defer his coming over to England 
till he ſhould Have reduced the other provinces. 

Accordingly he landed at Shoreham on the 25th of 
May, came to London the next day, and was 
crowned on the 28th, being then 32 years of age. 

Prince Arthur's mother deſpairing of being abla 

to withſtand John, put herfeif and ſon under the 
protection of the king of France, and n a 
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bim the principal places of Bretaign, Tourain, 


Poictou, Anjou, and Main, to hold them in the 
name of Arthur. Philip was well pleaſed with this 
incident, as thinking he ſhould by this means have 
an opportunity of recovering the provinces the Eng. 
lich. were peſſeſſed of in France. Upon this king 
Jobn haſtened into Normandy, and drew together 


Ek a numerous army to oppoſe Philip; who being fur. 


prized at this great armament, craftily drew John 
into a truce of 30 days, when the two monarchs had 


an interview. before the expiration of the truce, in 


order to bring matters to an accommodation, Philip 
talked ſo big, and made ſuch large demands, that 
the conference came to nothing, and hoſtilities 
commenced on both ſides. Philip ſoon made him. 
C1f maſter of ſeveral places in Bretaign, which had 
ſided with John, particularly of the caſtle of Ba- 
lun, which he ordered to be demoliſhed as ſoon as 
taken. He then laid fiege to Lewardin; but upon 
John's_ approach at the head of his army, .he re- 
tired into-Main, and ſoon after was forced | to re- 
treat into his own dominions. 


William de la Roche, governor of the young 


TS. Duke. of Bretaign, perceiving by Philip's conduct, 


that be only made uſe of that Prince for a pre- 
tence to carry on his own ambitiour views, had re- 
moved him and his mother from the French court, and 
conducted them to king John, to whom he had re- 
conciled them. But fome ſuſpicions being raiſed in 


their minds, whether with or without. foundation, 


that the King had a deſign againſt their lives, they 
both withdrew privately from his court, and put 
themſelves again under the protection of the Kirg 
of France; who by this means had a plauſible pre- 
tence to carry on the war. But John having ſtreng- 
thened himſelf by an alliance with the Emperor 

Otho, his nephew, whilſt the Earl of Flanders like- 
. wiſe declared for him, and all Guienre came over 


to his ſide, the F rench King AE he could ge 


nothing by the war, employed the cardinal of Ca- 
pua to offer John propoſals of peace; which he im- 


by the war. OT ä 

King John taking this advantage, diſpoſſeſſed Ar- 
thur of all the provinces that had acknowledged 
him for their ſovereign, except Bretaign, which was 
0 his own before king Richard's death. 5 
This profperous ſtate of king John's affairs was 


tie higheſt probability of gaining great advantages 


. of but very ſhort duration. An imprudent ſtep of 
his own gave the king of France a freſh opportunity 
ez Jof acting againſt him, which he was glad to jay 


hold of. This was his marrying Iſabella of An- 
q govieſme, who had been betrothed to Hugh Earl of 
Marche. His paſſion was ſo great for her, that in 


4 order to make her his wife, he divorced Aviſa or 
n {© ©louceſter un ſer pretence of conſanguinity, and 
.. nade no ſcruple of breaking through the engage- 
e. ment betwee, Iſabella and the Earl of Marche; 
which in the end occaſioned the ruin of his affairs 
in France. | os 
5 Soon after John's return to England, he was 
A crowned a- ſecond time, together with his new 


Queen.—And in the ſame year john had an inter- 
4 view with the king of Scotland, at Lincoln, when 

tie latter did homage to him. Whilſt they were 
there, the body of Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, repu- 


in aſe ; x 
. ted a faint, - being brought from London to be inter- 
y red, they both went out to meet it, and taking the 
| colin on their ſhoulders, bore it for ſome time. 


But notwithſtanding this and other marks of reſgect 


1 ſewn to the clergy, king John's nomination of a 


perſon to the vacant ſee of Lincoln. was rejected 


a with the utmoſt contempt by the canons of that 

. | of . 1, ” 
. chucch. [Tubert, archbiſh»p of Canterbury, tho 
er before à great ſtickler for John, convened a ſynod 
et Without the King's leave, and continued it * 


notwithſtanding his expreſs prohibition. This, an 
WEE 2, - Es.” 15 the 


politickly liſtened to and accepted, though he hal 
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the Archhiſhop' 8 en deavouring to vie with the 
King in magnihcence, was a great mortification to 
him; but his dread of the clergy made him ſhew 


his reſentment no farther than by cauſing himſelf 
to be crowned a third time at- Canterbury, purely 
to put the Archbiſhop to an extraordinary expence. 

The King's ill government at home, as well as 
the bad management of bis affairs abroad, cauſed 
great diſcontents amongſt his ſubjects. Their dilguſt 
fir ſhewed itſelf on the following occaſion, Abe 
Poictevins having revolted, the King ſummoned the 
Barons to attend him at Portſmouth, in order to 

aſs over with him into France. But the Barons, 
who aſſembled at Leiceſter, refuſed to go over with 
him, unleſs he would firſt reſtore them to their 
privileges, as he had promiſed before his corona- 
tion. The King, inſtead of giving them any ſa- 
tisfaction, began to take violent meaſures againſt 


them, and they not being ſufficiently prepared for 


their defence, at laſt ſubmitted, and came to the 
King at Portſmouth; but when they were come, he 


diſpenſed with their attendance upon . 


him two marks of ſilver for every Knight's 


Jahn. having ſent the Earl of Pembroke with ſome 


troops into Normandy, in a little time went thithe 

| himſelf, and ſhortly after had an interview with the 
king of France, who treated him with all the 
marks of reſpect and friendſhip. And at the fame 


time the late treaty between them was renewed and 


confirmed. But all this was deſigned to draw John 
into -a ſnare, for Philip was all this while con- 


triving how to ſtrip him of his dominions in France, 


and made ute of the Earl of Marche, whom John 
had injured by his late marriage, as an inſtrument 
to pave the way to what he, intended. He was 


joined by Arthur, who was now made to hope, that 


he ſhould ſoon recover the territories his uncle 


had deprived him of. And now every thing being 


ripe for . to * his deſigns in execution, 
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Be required John to ande up to Arthur all the 


provinces he held in France, and demanded fatif- 


faction for the Earl of Marche; and upon his refu- 
fal ſummoned him to appear before his court of 


Peers; Which John alſo refuſing to do, Philip here- 
upon invaded Normandy, and made himſelf maſter 
of ſeveral places. And having given his eldeſt 
daughter Mary in marriage to Arthur, he ſent 
him with ſome troops to head the revolted Poicte- 


vins; who being informed that his grand mother, 


veen Eleanor, was at Mirabel with a ſmall garriſon, 
marched ditectly thither, and ſoon became maſter 
of the town, But finding it difficult to take the- 
caſtle, whither Eleanor had retired, with his ſmall . 
number of forces, he called in the Earl of Marche 
to his aſſiſtance. King John having intelligence of 
this, marched with all expedition to the relief of 
the caftle; and coming near them. before they 
had made much progreſs in the ſiege, they reſolved 
to go and give him battle, which proved fatal to 
them. The Poictevin troops were routed at the. 
firſt onſet, with a terrible. ſlaughter; and prince 
Arthur, the- Earl of Marche, and 200 Knights 
were taken priſoners. 
John now * perſuaded Arthur to relinquiſh the 


king of France, and to put himſelf under his pro= 2 
tection : But Arthur was ſo far from ſceming to be 


prevailed upon, that he even upbraided his uncle 
John with uſurping the cron of England, as well 
as the French provinces ; which ſo exaſperated John, 
that he ordered him to be carried to Roan, and 
confined in the new tower ; where, however, he 
did not continue long, and 'twas never certainly 
known what became of him; but the general opi- 
nion was, that he was murdered by the orders of 


the King his uncle. 
Preſently after the death of Arthas, king John. _ 


returned into England, and was crowned a fourth 


a And then returning to Normandy, he de: | 
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4 . report of Anbar 3 er was. „ ewery es an 
E  ſpread*to his great infamy and diſadvantage. Ihe ſeri 
Bretaigns complained of the barbarous murder of ne 
their Duke, and alledged it muſt be perpetrated by het 
John's own-hands,-or at leaſt by his order, and ap- thr 
© plied to the King of France for juſtice, . Philip re- d 
' preſented this affair in the blackeſt colours to his Por 
court of Peers, and John, as a vaſſal of France, was WM wh 
ſummoned to appear before them and anſwer to the me 
charge: Which he not doing at the Day appointed, de} 
„ was adjudged a traitor, and ſentenced to fprfeit all W 
his dominions in France, which were to be re- united fin 
to that.monarchy. Philip ſoon took methods to put i 
this ſentence in execution. He entered Normandy be 
with a powerful army, and reduced the greateſt for 
part of it, whilit John minded nothing but his plea- pre 
ſures, and was fo indolent and flothful, as if he the 
was wholly inſenſible of his danger. In fine, what W ly 
1 by. the arms of Philip, what by his Policy and in- far 
wigues, and what by the tnaccountable negligence i cei 
and inativityof John, the whole province of N orman- fai 
dy was te united to the crown of France, in the toe 
year 1204, after it had been ſevered from it 320 to 
years, during the government of 12 Dukes, of 4ed 
Which King john was the lait. Soon after, An- an 
jon, Touraine, Main, and Poictou, ſubmitted to tel 
the conquering ,arms of Philip, and nothing was all 
left to John but the dutchy of Guienne, Which Phi- a 
lip had no mind to attack. HP 
Ide fame year died Queen Eleanor, widow of gr 
Henry II. and mother of John, havipg lived to ſee il Pa 
the decay of that monarchy, to which ic had an- MW &d 


nexed ſo many provinces. lat 

King John's misfortunes abroad, great as they WI 
were, did not give him half the trouble and vex- m 
ation, that an affair at home occaſioned him. He on 


| having preferred John de Grey, Biſhop of Norwich, ch 
80 ſꝗhe ſee of Canterbury, contrary to the Pope's pr 
r his Roline(s laid the whole * under IN fa 
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an interdict; the effect of which was, that divine 
ſervice ceaſed in all the churches, and the ſacra- 
ments were no longer adminiſtered; the church 
yards were (hut up, and the bodies of the dead 
thrown into ditches like dogs, without any prieſt 
daring to bury them.— John, to be even with the 
Pope, conſiſcated the eſtates of all the eceleſiaſtics, 
who obeyed the interdict; and as in thoſe days, al- 
moſt every prieſt- had his concubine, the King or- 
dered the concubines to be ſhut up in priſon, and 
would not let them out, but upon paying large 
lines. | . 5 1 15 I 
The inflexibility that John had Hitherto ſhewn, - } 
began to make the Pope very uneaſy: He there- - | 
fore ſent two Nuncios into England, under the 
pretence of making peace between the King and 
the Clergy ; who managed matters ſo cunning- 
ly with John, that they eaſily ſaw how he was 
farther to be dealt wich. And the Pope per- 
ceiving that the King wanted to get rid of this af- 
fair at any rate, and that the people generally _ 
took part with his Holineſs, he went on boldly 
to other meaſures. He abſolved all John's ſub- 
jects from their allegiance, ſolemnly depoſed him, 
and empowered the King of France to pat the ſen- 
tence in execution, promiſing him the remifſian of 
all his fins, together with the crown of England, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have dethroned the tyrant. 
Philip accepted of the Pope's commiſſion, and made 
great preparations to invade England. In this criſis 
Pandulph, one of the two Nuncios above-mention» 
ed, came over in the character of Legate for Eng- 
land ; who ſo wrought upon the King's fears, 
which he had already conceived from Philip's for- 
midable preparations, and the diſaffection of his 
own ſubjects, that he was at laſt induced to. pur- 
chaſe a reconciliation with the Pope, even at the 
price of his crown, as nothing ſhort of this would 
atisfy the haughty and ambitious pontiff, * : 
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as vigorouſly oppoſed by the Cardinal, who, to 


— 
2 N 


| Ingly, before 2 numerous aſſembly of his officers ang 
great men, in Dover church, he- took the crown. 


from his head, and laid it, with the ſceptre, at 
the Legate's feet, and then ſigned a charter, where. 


in he reſigned for himſelf and ſucceſſors, the king- 
dom of England, and lordſhip of Ireland to the 


Pope; and acknowledged himſelf a vaſſal to the holy 


\ ſee. Which done he did honngs to the Pope in 
the perſon of the Legate, who ke 


ſcepter five days, and then returned them to John, 
to hold them from. thenceforward of the Pope; 


whilſt all people were. ſhocked at the ſhameful con. 
deſcenſion of the King, and the intolerable pride 
of the Roman Pontiff. This was in the vear 1213. 


The Pope's buſineſs in England _ done, Pan. 
dulph 'in his return through France, forbad Philip 
in the Pope's name to proceed in his expedition; 


but he was ſo far from complying, that he endea- 


voured to get his chief Lords and the Princes his 


vaſſals to join with him in it. They all ſeemed in- 


clined to do ſo, except the Earl of Flanders, who 


boldly oppoſed his deſign. Philip reſolving firſt to 


humble him, ordered his fleet to the coaſt of Flan- 
ders, and marched with his army to attack the Ear! 


by land; who had in all likelihood been fubdued, if 


John had not ſent his fleet to his aid, under the 


command of the Earl of Salilbury, who ſurprized 
and totally deſtroyed the French fleet; which diſaſ- 
ter put a ſtop to Philip's deſigns againſt England. 


This great ſucceſs rouſed the courage of John, 


and made him reſolve to carry the war into France. 


In order to this he ſummoned the Barons to attend 


bim thither ; but their diſcontents being now grown 


to a great height, and ready to break out into 


action, they peremptorily refuſed to do it; and John, 


after having received abſolution from the hands of 


Cardinal Langton, was making preparations to 


chaſtiſe them for their oſtinacy. But herein he 


pt-the crown and 
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him he would excommunicate all thoſe who ſhould. 
take up arms before the interdict was removed ; 
And ſiding wholly with the Barons, he ſhewed them 
the charter of King Henry I. adviſing them to 
make it the ground of their demands. John, in 
this dangerous ſtate of his affairs, thought the beſt 
copiſe he could take was to obtain the prote ion 
of the Pope. In order to this, he made a ſecond ſo- 
lemn refignation of his crown to his Holineſs, in 

the perſon of Cardinal Nicholas the Legate; upon 
which the interdi& was taken off. And now the . 
King paſſed over into France, reduced Poictou. and 
entered Anjou, whilſt the King of France was en- 
raged in the low countries againſt the Emperor and 
the Earl of Flanders; But Lewis, the French 
King's, ſan, ſoon raiſed an army to make head a- 
gainſt this invaſion, and John reſolved to march and 
give him battle; but the Poictevins refuſing to fol- 
low him, and news being brought that Philip had 
obtained a great victory in Flanders, he not only dropt 
his deſign of attacking Prince Lewis, but abandoning 

the fiege of La Roche, retreated with ſome precipi- 
tation; and ſoon after, by the mediation of the 
Pope's Legate, he demanded and obtained a truce ' 
oO As, ß „ 
The Barons, who ſtill had their main point in 
view, reſolved, immediately upon the King's re. 
turn, to demand the re- eſtabliſnment of their liber- 

ties, and having prepared themſelves for war, in 
caſe the King ſhould refuſe to comply with their de- 
mands in a peaceable way, came in a body to the 

King about Chriſtmas, and inſiſted upon the reſti - 
tution of the laws of St Edward. The King know- 4 
ing how well they were provided, Was afraid to | 
give them a flat denial, but told them they ſhould ' 
haye his anſwer at Eaſter. At which time, in the 
7ear 1215, the great men, with above 2000 Knights, 
well mounted and armed, beſides other harſe and 
loot, met at Stamford, & advanced to meet the King 
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10s HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 
at Oxford; who being afraid to truſt himſelf with I 0 
them in conference, dilpatehed the Earl of Pem- er 
broke to know their demands. They immediately i 
ſent back a long writing, containing the laws and de 


| cuſtoms of the kingdom in the time of the Sax. his 
ons, and declared, if the King would not confirm 

them, they, would compel him to it by ſeizing his the 

_ caftles. John having read over the articles, fell P 


into a violent paſſion, and ſwore he would never 
comply with them. Upon which the Barons choſe mM 

a General, Robert Fitzwalter, giving him the title * 
f Marſhal of the army of God, and of the holy P 
«© church ;” beſieged the caftle of Northampton, and F 
had that of Bedford delivered up to them; and 
.. marching to London, were received by the citizens, 40 
and beſieged the King in the tower. They alſo 
ſent Letters to the neutral Barons, and thoſe of the 
King's party, that if they would not join with by 
them in the common cauſe, their eſtates ſhould be 55 
plundered and their houſes demoliſhed. Theſe vi- 7 
gorous meaſures made the King more tractable, ſo 


that he ſent the Earl of Pembroke to let them il © 
know he would comply with their demands. Ac- A 
cordingly both parties meeting on a day appointed Jo 
in a meadow called Runnemede, between Staines ir 
and Windſor, the King ſeeminghy with a goodwill, dh 
though compelled to it by force, figned two char- a 
ters, containing all that the Barons defired, the one bx, 
called the Charter of Liberties,. or. the Great: Char- 1 
ter, {Magna Charta] and the other the Charter of in 


 Forells, which have cver ſince been looked upon as : 
the*bat;s of the Engliſh liberties. Tney were not only p 
ſigned by the King, bur by all the Lords ſpiritual W f. 
and temporal, lealed with the great ſeal, and con- 
firmed by the King's ſolemn oath. - 
How firmly ſoever the King had bound himſelf hi 
to obſerve the charters, he ſoon repented of having 
ſigned them, and under the utmoſt vexation, ſtudied 
all methods to free himſelf from this reflraint, and 8 
; | SK | | | . . Þ 
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to de ba IS on the 1 | His rage and re- | 
ſentment at laſt put him upon raiſing an army of 
ſoreigners. and bringing them over to Eygland. As 
be had, money to pay them, he ſent over ſome of 
his confidents into France, Germany, and Flanders, 
to promiſe that whoever ſhould lit in his ſervice, 
they ſhould have the confiſcated eſtates of his rebel- 
lious Barons, as he called them. He alſo wrote to 
the Pope, who zealouſly eſpouſed his cauſe, excom- 
municated the Barons, annulled the charters, and 
abſolved_ the King from the oath he had taken to 
obſerve. them. But. the Barons made light of the 
Pope's thunderings, and, perceiving the King's ill 
deligns,, ſeized upon Rocheſter, Where was a vaſt 
quantity of proviſions which the King had laid up. 
But the foreign army being arrived, who were very _ 
numerous, and all ſoldiers of fortune, John re- took 
Rocheſter ; and then dividing his army iato two 
bodies, the Earl of Saliſbury with one ravaged the 
ſouthern counties, whilſt the King with the other 
did the ſame by the northern; ; and numberleſs out- 
rages and cruelties were committed by _ foreign 
troops on this occaſion. _ 

The Barons were exceedin ly alarmed at this ſud- 
den turn of affairs, and inding themſelves not 
ſtrong enough to take the field, kept themſelves 
ſhut up in London ; whilſt John's army of fo- 
reigners plundered their eftates, and committed all 
manner of devaſtations. In this diſtreſs, they had 
recourſe to a dangerous expedient ; which was to 5 
invite over Lewis, fon to the King of France, 
promificſg to place che crown on his head, if he 
would come with a force ſufficient to reſcue them 
from the tyranny ot King John. Philip being 
pleaſed with this invitation, ſent over his Son, with 
a numerons army, notwithſtanding the Pope's pro- 
hibition, and his threatening Prince Lewis with ex- 
communication the moment he ſet foot on Engliſh 
ground. WI, Tries landed the 21k of May, 
gs 12163 1 
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and the whole county of Kent, except Dover caſtle, 


which Hubert de Burg valiantly defended for the 


King. From Rocheſter, Lewis marched to Lon- 
don, where the Barons and Citizens took the oath 


_. "of allegiance to him. From this time he acted in 


every thing as ſovereign, though it does not appear 
that he was ever crowned. Soon after, he became 
maſter of the ſouthern: counties, and, in' ſhort, of 
- the beſt part of England, And Alexander I, King 
of Scotland, came, purſuant to Lewis's ſummons, 
and did homage to him in perſon, for the lands he 
held of the crown of England. © 
In the mean time, John was in perpetual mo- 
tion, marching ſrom place to place, and by all 


means avoided coming to a battle. He thought 


himſelf ſafeſt in Norfolk, and at firſt fixed upon 
_ © Lynm as a place of ſecurity for his crown, ſcepter, 
and other treaſures: But foon., fearing they 
were not ſafe there, he reſolved to remove them to 
ſome other place; and in his paſſage over the waſh- 
es between Norfolk and Lincolnſhire, had like to 
have been drowned with his whole army; and actu- 
ally loft all his rich baggage. His grief for this, 
and his other, vexations threw him into a fever, 
which was ſaid to be heightened by his eating of 
. peaches. However this be, the diſtemper increaling 
carried him off at Newark, on the 18th of October, 
1216, in the 51ft year of his age, and -18th of his 
reign. He was buried in the cathedral of Worcel- 
ter, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. In his reign, 
in 1208, the Citizens of London had authority 
given them to elect themſelves a Mayor, annually, 
and alſo to chuſe a Common Council. 

If we form a judgment from his actions, we muſt 
allow that he was, upon the whole, a bad King. 
He was raſh, furious, hot-headed, voluptuous, crue!, 
; arbitrary, and almoſt wholly governed by his 

paffions. He was generally hated by his ſubjects, 
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1216; and ſoon made himſelf maſter of Rocheſter 
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eſpecially in the latter part of his reign. His for- 9 3 
tune never ſyited with his temper, which made him 
very unhappy : He loved eaſe. and quiet, and yet 3 
was continually in action. He was inſolent in pro- 
ſperity, and dejected and mean ſpirited in adverſity; 
and the crown, which he fo ambitiouſly fought af - 
ar ter, inſtead of making him happy, made him truly 
ne ! miſerable He had two ſons and three daughters 
of all by Iſabella of Angouleſme; and fix natural 
children. e ,,, mT Ol 
5, In this reign Conſtantinople was taken by the 
he French and Venetians, and the Cruſade againſt the 3 
Albigenſes, was ſet on foot, which gave riſe to the 
o. bond court of . 
all YT one pos. 
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John was dead, the Earl of Pembroke convened 
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HENRY 


TTENR T, the eldeſt ſon of Kin John, called 
Henry of Wincheſter, moon. orn there, 


was but in the 1oth year of his age when his father 
died ; and confidering the ſtate of the kingdom at 


that time, a foreign Prince with a powerful army 
having made ſuch a great progreſs towards ſubject- 
ing the nation to his obedience, and almoſt all the 
nobility” being in league with him, and having 
owned him for their ſovereign, it was a wonder 


that the crown ſhould be ſecured to ſo young a 
Prince as Henry. But this was principally owing 


to the addreſs and reſolution of the brave William 


Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, who, as he had been 
all along a faithful ſervant to King John, proved 
himſelf to be no leſs fo to his fon. As ſoon as 
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the Lad who. had contlantly' adhered to prince 
Lewis, and preſenting. young Henry to them, faid, 
« Behold your King” ; and then making a pathetic 
ſpeech to them, which Was applauded by the whole 
Iſſembly, they unanimouſly cried Gut, Henry 
« ſhall be our King.” "Upou this a day was umme- 
diately appointed for his coronation, which was 
accordingly performed at Glouceſter, on the 28th 
of October. After which, he did homage to the 
holy ſee, in the perſon of Gallo, the Pope's Le- 
gate; which it was not expedient then to Oppole, as 
the Legate molt zealouſly eſpouſed Henry” intereſt. 
After the coronation, the Lords choſe the Earl 


of Pembroke guardian to the young King, and 


regent of the kingdom, who, for three years, till 
he died, managed fo. wiſely, that the Engitth a- 
bandoned Lewis, and obliged him to return to 
France. But the two next regents, Hubert de 
Bourg and Wincheſter, involved the Kingdom in 
continual feuds and quarrels, till the King "came of 
age, who then annulled the charters, but was com- 
pellec by his brother Richard, joining with the 
Barons, to reſtore them. Henry aft terwards at- 
tempted to recover Normandy, aha the reſt of his 
French dominions, but returned mamefully without 
ſucceſs in che year 1233. After that, in the year 
1236, marrying . daughter to Raymond, 
art of Province, filled the court with fo- 
reigners; which, 75 high taxes and other bad 
management, exaſperated the .Engliſh ſo much as 
to oblige him to reſign the ſovereign authority to 
36 Commiſſioners, ca [ted Conſervators, 12 for the 
King, and 24 for the people. Which occafioned 


, continual wars between the King and Barons, 


who at laſt, in the battle of Lewes, took the 
King and his ſon Edward priſoners in 1264. 


However, the Prince had, not long after, te 


good fortune to make his eſcape, and went and 
. himſelf at the head of ſome eee which the 
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Earl of 8 had . which Gon increaſ. 
ing to a conſiderable army, and even ſuperior to 
that of the Earl of Leiceſter” s, who commanded for 

the Barons, he marched in order to attack him. 
He kirſt cut in pieces [a {mall army, which young 
Simon \de Montfort was conducting to re · inforce 
his father ;* and then advancing immediately againſt 
the Earl, he fell upon him near Eveſham, and in 
an obſtinate and bloody fighty, on Auguſt 4, 1265, 
dcotally ronted Leiceſter's army, and ſet the King 
bis father at liberty; the Earl himſelf and his fon 
Henry being flain on the ſpot. 
King Henry no ſooner. found himſelf at liberty, 
but his mind was wholly bent upon taking venge- 
/ © ance on his enemies; he confiſcated. the eſtates of | 
dhe confederate Barons, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the s 
s 9 6 of London. There were, after this, ſeveral 7 
inſurrections, which we need not mention particu- 

- larly, as they were ſoon quelled. f Ws 

The tranquillity of the kingdom. being thus per- & 
fectly 7 Prince Edward undertook a voyage- 
to the Holy Land ; where being F of. 


the reinforcements he expectcd. rance and WW _. 

. elſewhere, he could do but little, though he ſuf- | 
+ cently ſhewed the Saracens. what they might ex. n 
ped from him, if he had had more forces. He hal . 


like to have been aſſaſſinated by one of the ick- 
dels, who was juſt goinp to ſtab him in the belly W x 
with a dagger; but the Prince warded off the blow 4 
With his arm, in which he was dangerouſly wound-_ 
ed. The villain was-going to firike again; but 
Edward gave him ſuch a kick on the breaſt, that 
be threw him down backwards, and wreſting the 
_ © dagger- out of his hand, diſpatched him with it. 
' Findivg he could make no great progreſs in Paleſ- 
tine, unſupported as he was,. he concluded” a truce 
with the Sultan for 10 years, 10 months, and 10 
days, and ſet fail for England, in 1272. 
hs father Eu N did not live to ſee him 
; Ie- 
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return. He died on November 1 1272, after a 


very long xign of c6-years and 28 days, aged 663 
and was/incerred in the abbey. church at Weſtmin- 


the mat ſtately then in Europe, was finihed 
Henry's inconſtant fickle temper, his narrow geni- 


and laviſhly ſquandering it away on his favourites, 
or in ill concerted projects, wherein the good of 
the nation was not at all concerned]; his being a con- 


little urage as well as conduct, appear in all his 
actions, during his long, confuled; and! diſtracted 


owe the liberties and privileges they enjoy at this 
day. With all his faults, he may be juſtly com- 


being always fatisfied with puniſhing his IN 
ſubjects Only in their. purſes. 


Edward and Edmund, and two daughters, Marga- 
ret and Beatrix, ſurvived him. 


in this reign. 

Trial by Fire and Water Ordeal was, by this 
King's command, laid aiide by the Joon and ſoon 
after grew quite out of uſe: 

Be 
conſiſted of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, 


were. ſent to the Sheriffs of eaclSeounty to cauſe 


body of the people; which method has been obſer- 
uu "31 of — . 


{ 


3 


ter, near the ſhrine of Edward the Cohfeſſor, which | 
was removed thither in 1269, juſt as the church, 


ous, his arbitrary noti>ns,, his greedineſs of money, 


ftant ſlave and tool to the court of Rome, and s 


teign. But, ic muſt be obſerved, that to the ſtrug- 
gles inthis reign, the Enzliſh in a great meaſure- 


mended for his continence and averſion to cruelty, 
He had nine children, whereof only two ſfons,. 
Matthew Paris, a monk of St Alban” 8, one of the 


moſt celebrated hiſtorians of this Haren flouriſhed. 


ore the 49th'year of this reign the parliaments | 
and all the Barons; but, after this year, precepts. 


two Knights for each ſhire to be choſen, and one 5 
or two Burgeſſes for each borough, to repreſent the 
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1 : HIS. Prince, the eldeſt ſon of Henry III. was 


on his return from the Holy Land, when 8 
a 1 © -y father died. His abſence at that time might P. 
have given occaſion to ſome commotions, if the ee 
malecontents of Leiceſter's party had not been for d 
ſome years ſafficiently humbled, and if the nation I 1} 

in general had not had ſo good an opinion of I 1) 
Prince Edward, that it would ue been dangerous E 
tio have attempted any thing to his prejudice. Ac- b 
Cordingly, upon Henry's death, the Barons unani- i 
mouſly ſwore fealty to Edward, though they had WW h 
not even heard — him for ſome time; and wrote | 
him a very dutiful letter, inviting him to come and 
{ 

{ 


take poſſeſſion of the throne. They then commit- 
ted the hom of the kingdom to three proper 
perions, whom 79 made choice of for chat * 


17 7 


* „ „ Lan 1 >” 6. _ WW 


FR 


yoſe 3 ; , and, the ibi hank met ſoo Cor; con- 

fiſting, of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal; and 
Knights of the ſhires and burgeſſes, approved of 
what had been done for ering the peace wel 


the kingdom. 


The firft thin _ Kidz Baward did, after his coro- 5 


nation, wa: nd commiſſioners into all the copn- 
ties, to — into the Fiefs held of the cron, 
and to examine into and puniſh the miſdemeanors of 
ſuch. magiſtrates as had abuſed their authority in 
oppreſſing the people; which gare aniverſal ſatis- 
faction. The Parliament, which fat ſoon after in 
1275, enacted ſome good laws for ſecuring the li- 
berties of the people, and the privileges of the 
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clergy 3” 5 which were r the Statutes of ven 7 


minſter. 
The coin bearing very- much: ſuffered by e 


ing and adulterating, during the late troubles, 444 3 
information being giving, that the Jews were chief. 
ly concerned in it, the King cauſed all that were 
in the nation to be ſeized. in one day; arid 280 f 
them being convicted of clipping and coining, re- 
ceived ſentence of death, and were executed ac- | 


cordingly. 

About this "time che King propoſed, and we 
Parliament paſſed a ſtatute, forbidding all mW 
to diſpoſe of their eſtates” to — which never 
die, without, the King's conſent. This was called 
the Statute of Mortmain, and was occaſioned by 
the prevailing practice of perſons [alienating their 


lands to the church, infomuch that if a ſtop had not 


been put to it. there was danger, that all the lands 
in England would, in time, come to be in the 
hands of the clergy and monaſteries. 

In 1283, he entirely conquered the welſh, and 
knowing they could never bear a foreign yoke, 
had his Queen go and lie in among vs whoſe _ 


fon Edward, born at Caernarvon, they acknowledged 
He 0 their Prince 3 F * the eldeſt ſons 'of the 
King's . 
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Uk 8 of England: Barg ever ſince bore the title 00 


Prince of Wales. This King, being choſen umpire 
between Robert Bruce and John Baliol, gave the 
crown of Scatland to the latter if 1292; Kho un- 
eee rebelling, after he had ſworn. fealty and 

one homage to King Edward, Edward conquered 


5 Scotland: burnt their records, and wholly re. 


duced the Scots to his ſubjection, bringing into 
England their crown, ſcepter, ſtone, and robes of 
ſtate, in 1296. He had a war with France, bat 


with no great ſuceeſs; and died at Brough on the 


Sands, a {mall town in Cumberland, in 1302, aged 
68, and in the 34th year of his reign. He waz 
twice married; by his firſt wife Eleanor of Caſtile, 
be had four ſons and nine daughters; but Edward, 
his ſucceſſor, was the only fon that ſurvived him: 
By his ſecond, Margaret of France, he had 1 homas, 
- Earl of Noriolk, Earl-marihal of England; d- 
mund, Ea) of Wand, and. a We who . died an 

„ Wlant;..”: ii: * 

His — was graceſull taller by the head than 
the genetality of men, and would have been per- 
ſectly well ſhaped, if his 1000 had not been. a little 
too long for the reſt of his body: Whence he had 


me ſurname of Long: ſnanks. He was a Prince of 


2 ſolid judgment and great penetration, was -pru- 
N valiant, juſt, temperate, and chaſte, had the 
love and elteem of his ſubjects; and England has 
been à great gainer by bis adminiſtration. The 
conſtitution of Parliament, ſuch as it is at this day, 
was ſo well eſtabliſhed in his reign, that an addi- 
tional law) was made to the Great Charter, which 
"- enated; that no tax ſhould be levied upon the peo- 
ple, without the conſent of the Commons. Tho“ 
be acquired great military glory in the Scotch 
war, yet his whole behaviour in relation to that 


1 is the FRO .blemith upon his cha- 


Er. 
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nn 
8 DWAR . farnamed Caernarvon, from 
the place of his birth, was about 22 years old 


when he ſucceeded his father, the Great King Ed- 7 


ward I, No Prince ever aſcended the throne under 
more favourable circumſtances, eſpecially if We con- 
lider the perfect tranquillity and harmony then ſub- 
fiſting in the nation, and no Prince ever made a 


' worſe uſe of them. He had, beſides, the advan- 


Po 


tage of being one of. the handſomeſt men of his 


age, his ſtature noble, his mein perfectly agreeable, 
and his pore majeſtic : But through the whole 
courſe. of his reign it appeared, that the endow- 


ments of his mind bore no- proportion to his bodi- 


ly perfections; that he was infatuated to the laſt 
degree of weakneſs ; that he had neither courage, 


Judgment, nor foreſight: that he was wholly go- 


vern 
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| ' yerned by is 8 paſſions 3 and i in mort, 510 
> that he was entirely deſtitute of all thoſe qualities, 
* - Which 5 to form 2 poor man, or a good zhe 


% v 8 
0 * 


Prince. 4 . | Ay 
No ſodner was "is Fake. Na; even before he 1 
= had performed the laſt offices to him, but contrary 4 


do his laſt command, aad the oath he had taken to Wl ;4;1 
him, he recalled his favourite Gaveſton, a native of MW ;þ- 
SGaſcony, and the debaucher. of his youth; and was A 
ſo unreaſonably fond of heaping favours upon him, 1 

that he immediately became the richeſt and moſt jus 

„powerful Lord of the kingdom. It ſeemed as if 

| Edward wanted to be King only to have it in his 

power to advance this favourite, whom, he was 
pleaſed to. ſee act as King, while he bimſelf was Wl 4s 

3 content to be his humble flave. bin 

The only thing, in which Edward was Forward pre 
to obey his father, was to conſummate his marriage 8 
with Iſabella of France, daughter of Philip the Fair. 

E He went over to Boulogne for this purpoſe, where 

ide nuptials were ſolemnized with the utmoſt mag- 

t  - nificence; in the preſence of four Kings, namely, 
thoſe of France, Navarre, Almain, and Sicily. Du- 
5 his abſence, which was but ſtort; he was fo 

mpolitic, as to appoint the odious Gaveſton guar- 

* Gd of the realm, with an unlimited authority; 

5 which ſo exaſperated the Barons, that they entered 

| 20 a league to prevent his coronation on his ie. 

2 "He being in no condition to oppoſe them, MW 

| . in the next Parliament to grant them all W fy 

1 they could reaſonbly deſire; with which being ſatiſ. 0 

fied for che preſent, the coronation was performed Te 
by the'Bithop of Winchefter, on February 24, 1303- . 
As here we have the firſt. perfect copy of a corona i 

tion oath; it may be proper to inſert it; eſpetially, a5 F 

it will ſhew, that Magna Charta was not the ori- 

8 
b 


- Anal claim, but only a confirmation of the: ancient 
liberties'of the people, © 


"wp of Wincheſter. Sir, will ow las and 'c con- 


fin 
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frm 177 our . to the wh of E 6 a 5 (la. 
bliſced by the pious. Kings your predeceſſors; and. par» = 

ticularly , the” laws, cuſlomt, and liberties, gramed to 
the cle g ana ' people by the 1 3 e of opt 1 | 


Argon? 

King. Iwill, and e it. 

- Biſhop. Sir, will you preſerve to | God, to Hol Church, | 
to the Clergy and Pople, the peace Li God, a and PI 
the utmoft of your Prewer H EL 

King. 7 will. 


Biſhop. Sir, wwill you 1 to 72 ese in 40 * 


judgments, right and juſtice with diſcretio 2, in mercy 


and in truth, as far as Jon are able? 
King. 7 will, 


Biſhop.” Sir, will you promiſe fo keep and cauſe to be 
kept; the laws and flatutes that the community of your 


lingdem {hall judge fit to ena, and will you 3 and 


protect them to the utmoſt of your pies 7 
King. 7 do promiſe it. 


This oath was no ſooner taken than bolt — 


% 


He devolved the whole adminiſtration of affairs 2 


upori his miniſters, who proved wicked ones. His 
prime favourite, Gaveiton, was baniſhed twice, and 


being recalled again by the King, the whole king- 
dom roſe in arms, the favourite was beſieged in 


Scarbrough, taken priſoner; and from thence con- 


dufted to the caſtle of Warwick, by the Earl of that 
Fname, who cauſed him to be beheaded in 1310, 


obliging the King to ratify the privileges of Magna 
Charta. He had likewiſe about the ſame time un- 
ſucceſsful wars with France. Robert Bruce, King 


of Scotland, taking the advantage of theſe troubles, 
recovered all his dominions in 1314, and often ra- 
vaged England till 1323. But at laſt Queen Habella, _ 
who was daughter to Philip le Bel, King of 


France, and her ſon Edward, conſpiring with the 
Barons, they hanged the King s favourites, the two 


Spencers, and impriſoned King Edward himſelf in 


"ONE" caſtle in N . whera by 


mean? 
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means of this his Queen Iſabella and Mortimer, he 
was cruelly murdered by Sir Thomas Gourney, and 
Sir John Maltravers, a hot iron being thruſt into 
his fundament through a pipe made of horn, in or- 
der that it. might leave no ſcar behind it, in 1 327, 
having reigned 20 years. Gourney died by the hands 
of the executioner, Maltravers periſhed for want, 
Mortimer was hanged at Tyburn, for having un. 
juſtly charged the Earl of Kent with embezzling 
. the public treaſure, and the Queen (by whom he 
had two ſons, Edward his ſucceſſor, and John who 
died in the flower of youth, and two daughters) 
was confined for life in the caftle of Riſing. 
In this reign there was. the moſt terrible earth · 
. quake that had ever been felt in England, and a 
| lreadful famine, which laſted three years, and de- 
ſtroyed a vaſt number of people. Tis ſaid, that 
not only the moſt loathſome animals were nſed for 
food, but that men, particularly the priſoners, de- 
voured one another. During this time, the brew. 


ing any fort of beer was prohibited on pain of death, 
that the corn which uſed to be conſumed that way, 


might be applied to the making of bread. This 
period is allo famous for the total ſappreſſion of 
5 the order of Knights Templars, not only in Eng- 
land, but all over Chiſtendom. This was ſaid to 
be 925 to their enormous vices. Their eſtates 

wh igned to the Hoſpitallers, or Knights of 

t Jahn of Jeruſalem, now called Knights of Malta. 
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is DWARD III. fon of Edward II. came to the 
of crown at Ic years old, and, by means of Mor- 1 


Sumer, made a diſhonourable peace with Scotland. 
to But ſoon after, Mortimer being harged, and Queen 
er Labella, the King's mother, impriſoned for life, as 
of | mentioned betore, the King conquered Scotland ar- 
gain in 1 4355 forcing Edward Baliol on them for 1 
King; after this, having rebelled, they were rout- 
ed; and while the King was in France, his Queen 
Philippa took David II. King of Scots, priſoner at 
Durbam, killing 20,000 of his men. David was 
confined in the tower of London, but afterwards re 
covered his liberty by means of a treaty, which put 
an end to this war. Afterwards King Edward, 4 
purſuing his claim to the crown of France by right of 
his mother Iſabella, quartered the arms of France 
p. | 5 ET Las L : F : with 
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with thoſe of England,” takes the title of. King « 
* France, and with his ſon Edward, called (becauſ 
be bore black arms) the Black Prince; a perſed 
hero, made dread ful havock there, carrying their 
victorious arms to the very gates of Paris. At Creſ. 


fy they killed the King of Bohemia, (who waz 


| blind, and died fighting for France, according ty 

hie wiſh) the Duke of Alencon, the Duke of ne 
the Earl of Flanders, 15 Noblemen, 1200 Knight, 
Wins 30,000. common ſoldiers, taking 80 ſtandards, 
In this memorable battle, in 1346, the Engliſh firk 
3 uſe of cannon, which the French were not 
then acquainted with. Then they beſieged Calais, 
and took it. At poitiers they killed 6000 men, 
took 530 Noblemen, ard 800 Gentlemen; they 
kerle chen took John King of France priſoner, 


Who paid, 3,000,000 of crowns for his ranſom in 


1350, after he had been detained four years. At 
length, after many battles, the Black Prince dying, 
fue 8, 1376, in the 36th year of his age, much 
amented, Charles V. tha next King of France, re. 
covered all bis loſſes, except Calais, in 1376. This 
King Edward III. inſtituted the order of Knight; 
of the Garter, and ſcrypled paying Peter pence to 
Rome. But at length he died of a kind cf 
St Anthony's Fire. forſaken of all his friends, at 
Shene in Surrey, now called Richmond, in 1377, 
in the 65th year of his age, and the 5 iſt of hi 
reign. Beſides Edward the Black Prince, he had, 
by his Queen, William of Hatfield ; Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter a 
Edmund, Duke of Vork; William of Windſor; 
Thbomas, Duke of Glouceſter ; and hve daughters. 


Towards the end of this reign, Dr John Wicklif, 


a man of great piety and learning, began in bis ſer- 


mons and writings | to oppoſe: tranſubſtantiation,: 


" perſecution for religion's ſake, and other cucrupt 


| Venen and ne r of the Een of 
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Rome. He 
er, had ſoon A great number 
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7 DWARD Moir wt 


ngliſh „ 
of follow 


rs, not only 
among the — people, but in dd\ unjreiy 
„and at court, and was powerfully pro- 

inſt the deſigns of the Pope and Biſhops, 

ke of Lancaſter, Lord Percy, 0 other 
Zr — 2 „ 

Edward the third's motto 5 arms 0 France 

quartered with thoſe of England, was Dieu et 


mon Droit,“ that is, God wir my Right. And his 
motto to his inſtitution of Knights of the agen 


upon hi br up the Counteſs of Saliſb | 
ter, W * Honi ſoit qui Mal y d (Ak 1 is, | i 
Evil to im that Evil thinks, or Shame to him that 


thinks E 
Eounteſo. 5 
Henry Picard, Lord. e — | 
at one time, Kings, namely, of En gland, 


France, Scotland, and Cyprus, with the Aldermen : b 


of the city of London, In has — 
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RICHARD u. 


Richard, ſon of the Black Prince, 


nos about 11 years old. He had three uncles, 
who might upon 1 pretences have diſputed 
tte ſucceſſion with bim; but they were fo far from 


=” firſt to do him homage, And ſo on the 16th of 


E was crowned without any oppoſition, 

By the "Engliſh, and the French ſcoured the Engliſh 

= coaſts, both which wars were ended by a truce in 

| 4388. "When he came ws. he diſcarded his un- 
= cles, the Dukes of York and Glouceſter, the latter 
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1 JPON the death of Edward III. his grandſon, 
5 ucceeded 
to the crown. He was born at Bourdeaux, and was 


A endeavouring to ſupplant him, that they were the 


July, 24 days after Edward's death, young Richard = 


During his minority the Scots got the better of 


of whom he cauſed to be ſmothered in 1 379 at 
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Calais, where he had imprifoned him; Richard 
Fitz-Allen, Earl of Arundel, was beheaded; Tho. © 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was condemned to, 
perpetual'exile in the iſle of Man; Henry, Duke 
of Hertford, was baniſhed the kingdom. He then 
advanced his favourites Robert de Vere, Alexander? 
Nevil, Archbiſhop of York, Michael de la Pole, 
ſon to a London merchant, and Judge Trefilian, 3 
which, with other mifmanagements, made his reign 
very troubleſome, He ſquandered away his reve- _ 
nues, and oppreſſed his ſubjects with heavy taxes, 
which cauſed ſeveral inſurrections, particularly, in 
1380 a ſevere Poll-tax was laid, whereby every 
prieſt, ſecular or religious, and every nun, was to 
pay a Noble; alſo every man and woman, whether | 
married or unmarried, being of the age of 16 years, 
twelve-pence beggars only excepted) which was 
eſteemed very grievous, eſpecially by the poor peo=- , 
le. The next year'a ColleQor of this tax having | 
emanded it of Wat Tyler, for one of his daugh- . 
ters, and the father declaring that the was under 
the age appointed by. law, the Collector attempted _ 
to ſatisfy himfelf, on this occaſion, in a very inde- 2 
cent way; which exaſperated Tyler ſo much, that 
be beat out the Collector's brains with a hammer.. 
After this, aſſembling 100,000 men, they ſet them 
felves in battle array on Blackheath, whence they | * 
marched to London, where they committed great. 
outrages : However, upon a "pardon being offered, 
great numbers returned to their habitarions ; but | 
o, ooo went to meet the King in Smithfield, where 
at Tyler made ſuch extravagant propoſals, that 
Richard did not know what anſwer to make. 'Ty- 3 
ler lifted up his ſword, every now and then by way - AY 
of menacing the King; which exaſperating Wal- 
worth, the Lord Mayor, he ſtruck the rebel ſo furi= 3 
ous a blow on his head, that he killed him on the 
ſpots and one Jack Straw, his aſſociate, was ſoon * 
ater hanged=——At laſt, while the King was gone 
No WO Big © 0 
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10 and to a rebellion there raiſed, bis ub 1 
jjects, quite tired with his oppreſſions, ſent to France il 
for Henry, Duke of . whither he had re- 
tired; who coming, Richard was depoſed, and im. 
one in Pontefract caftle, in Yorkſhire, whither . 
| © Henry ſent eight men to murder-him, four of whom 
„ Richard killed; but at laſt was overpowered, and 
_ diſpatched i in- the 33d year of his age, and 22d of 

His reign, anno 1399. He was twice married, firſ 

to Ann of 1 ſiſter to the Emperor Wen. 

ceſlaus, and afterwards to Iſabella, daughter to 

— Charles VI. of France, but had no iſſue by either. 

He ſeemed to be a Prince of generous inclinations 

. in his younger years; but afterwards being corrupt. 

end by flattery, grew exceſſively full of himſelf; W _ 

maoſt profuſely expenſive in pomp, ſhew, and 
F diverſions ; aſſuming, arbitrary, cruel, and inflexi- 
ble: Which loſing him the affections of has ſub- 

1 loſt * his crown. 


; 


HENRY ve 


EN 1 Duke of Lancaſter Oe. Hereford, 
ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, from his heing 


born there, was the eldeſt fon of John of Gaunt, 


Duke of Lancaſter. He aſcended the throne, tho? 
Mortimer, Earl of March, had a better claim to 
the crown, as being deſcended from Philippa, 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, Henry's father's 


elder brother. This Mortimer's father had been de- 


clared preſumptive heir to the cron, who was grand- 
ſon of Roger Mortimer, executed as a traitor in 


King Edward's reign ; whoſe ſentence had been re- 
verſed, as being contrary to law, he having been 
condemined upon the notoriety of the fatts, without. . 
being ſuffered to ſpeak in his own defence. Hen- 
ry could not but have a great liking to the Parlia- 


ment, which had given him the crown; and ſo, 


though it was called in Richard's name, and con- 
. DS ſcquently | 


__ 
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ſequently wi a, upon his being e yet he 


thought fit to continue it, though as a new Parlia. 


ment under his own authority, He pn crowned 
on the 13th of October, being 33 years old; Ang 
on the ſame day he publiſhed a proclamation, de. 

claring he had aſcended the throne, by right of 
conqueſt, by / virtue of Richard's reſignation to 
him, and as the next heir male of that King. He 
choſe. to build his claim. on theſe three — or 
falſe foundations, rather than own, that he derived 


his right. from the general conſent of the people, 


which was the only - lawful title he had. This 
done, he created his eldeſt ſon Henry, 13 years 
old, Prince of Wales, Duke of Aquitain, Lancaſ- 
ter, and Cornwall, and Earl of Cheſter. 

The Parliament meeting the day after the co. 
ronation, firſt paſſed an act of Indemnity, in favour 
of thoſe Who had taken arms for the King, whit 
only Duke of Lancaſter. They then unanimouſly 
repealed all the acts of the Shrewlbury Parliament, 

and ſo put the rights and liberties of the people 
on the ſame —_— they were on before Richard's 


uſurpations. 


The Parliament thinking they had not done 
enough in giving Henry the crown, thought fit to 
ſecure it to his iſſue, by paſſing an act to ſettle the 


ſucceſſion in the houſe of Lancalter, 'This might 


have been attended with no ill conſequences, as 
Mortimer and his brother died without ifſue, had 
not the ſecond ſon of the Duke of Vork married 

Anne their ſiſter; which at length proved the 

ſource of that long and bloody conteſt between the 
houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. 

A very important affair ſtill MN ge in which 
the King defired the advice of his Parliament; 
and tnat was, how to diſpoic of Richard their late 


ſovereign. the Biliop of Carliſle: ventured. th make 


a ſmart ſpeech in his defence, and agent Cry 3 
for "es he Was doprived of his bilhopris: and im- 
. | + pri- 
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a regard for their liberties, 


ns N R v. 


xiſdned, but ſoon releaſed; The reſult of the Par- 
liament's deliberation on this head was. very extra- 
ordinary They reſolved, that Richard ſhould be 
confined during life, and maintained in a princely 
manner; but if his deliverance ſhould any ways be 
attempted, he ſhould ſuffer death : Which was in 


effect condemning him to die, at the ſame time 


that they pretended to grant him his life, Soon af- 
ter, Henry removed him from the Tower to Leeds 


cattle, in Kent, and from thence to Pontefract caſtle, 


in Yorkſhire, where he was murdered, as mentioned 
before. 


To preſerve the elteem of his ſubjects, he af. 
ſeed great popularity, diſcovering on all occaſiong, 


Richard's tyrannical government, With this view, 


he cauſed all the blank bonds, which Richard had 


extorted, as well from the city of London, as from 
17 counties, to be brought into Chancery, and 


publicly burnt. 


But all this did not hinder a conſpiracy being 
formed againſt him, which broke out ſo early as at 
the beginning of the year 1400.—ln ſhort, his whole 


reign now became a continued ſeries of revolutions, 


which filled England with blood and miſery, The 
French and Scots frequently aſſiſted his ſubjects in 


their rebellions, though Henry always triumphed o- 


ver. them; and, by the great number of nobles he 
put to death, gut the name of cruel. 
died of a leproſy in the 
Weſtminſter, according to a propheſy that had been 


made him, in the 14th year of his reign, and the 


46th of his age, 1413. He was twice married, firſt 


"ag > 


and his averſion” to 


At length he 7 
eruſalem chamber - at 


\ 


to Mary le Bohun, by whom he had Henry his ſuc- : 


ceſſur; Thomas, Duke of Clarence; John, Duke 
of Bedford ; Humphrey, Duke ot Glouceſter; and 
two daughters: Aſterwards to Joan of Navyarre, 


widow of John V. Duke of Bretagne, oy whom he 


had no iſſue. 
x "Wk extreme pe jealouſy for the crown was his dil. 
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tinguiſhing character, and the deſire of preſerving i - 
it, the ſole motive of his actions, which had very 
little worthy or eminent 'in them : One thing, at 
lealt,j. ought to be looked upon as an indeli le tain 
to his memory, namely, h's being the firſt burner 
of ' heretics; though that, perhaps, is the reaſon, - 
Why ſome have been ſo laviſh in his praiſes. _ 
Robert Knolles, who had bravely ſignalized him- 

ſelf in King Edward's wars in France, William of 
Whickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Richard 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, were eminent 
in this reign for their works of charity, and muni- 
_ ficent foundations. The 'poets Geoffery Chaucer, MW 
and john Gower, ' reckoned the firit reformers of 
the Engliſh tongue, alſo flouriſhed/about this time. 
There was a dreadful plague in London, in Henry's 
reizn, which ſwept away above 30,000 perſons, 
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HEN R NY 6 
TENRY IV. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, 
Prince Henry, born at Monmouth, in 1388, 
and thence called Henry of Monmouth. His diſſo- 
+ W lute behaviour, in his father's life time, made the 
people ſomewhat fearful how he might prove, when 
he came to aſcend the throne. Among other pranks, 
he and his companions, it is ſaid, would lay in wait 
for and rob his father's and his own Receivers on 
the highway. However, a certain nobleneſs of 
mind, and greatneſs of ſoul, ofrens diſcovered itſelf 
amidſt all his extravagancies, which were thought 
to be chiefly,owing to want of employment, in one 
of bis activ and lively ſpirit: For his father being 
jealous of his forward and enterprizing genius, 
had excluded him from all poſts, both civil and 
military, after he had given ſuch ſignal proofs of 
: tis Waurage and conduct, in his expedition * 
. Ti Et | | 7 % 4 "1 
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eaſed from its fears; au Henry, of a looſe and vici. 
bar Prince; became a wiſe, virtuous, juſt, and great 
Having been proclaimed by the name of Henry 
V. immediately after bis father's death, viz, 
March 20, 1413, he was crowned on the gth of 
April following. After which, the firſt thing he 


did, wag to ſend for his old companions ; when, 
* .- . to the ſurprize of all, he exhorted them in a very 


pathetic manner to forſake their evil courſes; and 
making them preſents, charged them at the ſame 
time, on pain of his diſpleaſure, never to come to 
court. He chen choſe, a council of the graveſt and 
ableſt of his ſubjets, turned out ſuch Judges as 
had abuſed their authority, continued the deſerv. 
ing, particularly, the Chief Juſtice Gaſeoigne, who 
had committed him for his inſult in. court, when 
Prince of Wales, and filled up the places of thoſe 
de had removed, with perſons of the like honour 
and integrity. He did alſo the ſame with reſpect 
to inferior Magiſtrates. By which wiſe beginning, 
he entirely ſecuręd the affection and efteem of tis 
ſubjects, and continued to do it through the whole 
cCourſe of his reign. "4; 4 we | 
He firſt laid claim to Normandy, and then af: 
ſerting the right which Edward III. had laid to the 
crown of France, made war on Charles VI. King 
of France, invaded his kingdom, fonght many bat- 
tles fucceſsfaily, and took ſeveral ſtrong cities by 
ſcalade. Having entirely conquered Normandy and 
other places of importance, at laſt he obliged the 
French King to a treaty, whereby, Henry was to 
marry his daughter the Princeſs Catharine; and be 
recognized regent and ſule heir to the crown of 
France, in prejudice of his own. fon the Dauphin. 
Accordingly Henry put à garriſon into Paris, and 
ſeveral; more chief cities in France, and would cer- 
. Jaiply. have maintained his poſſeſſon hy force of 
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arms, 1 not 2 bloody fur carried im off in 1422, 


in the 34th year of his age, after a eee 
and glorious reign of nine years. 
His body: was brought over to England, and 1 


ned in Weſtminſter abbey. He was, upon the 


whole, a Prince of an excellent character, and had 
all the qualifications requiſite to a great man. He 


was a good ſoldier, and able politician, le- 


of forming great . and as ſkilful and in- 
defatigable to put them in execution. Though his 


courage is unqueſtionable, of which he gave a moſt | 


2 proof in the battle of Agincourt, yet his 


ucceſs in France was more owing to the inteſtine 
divifions' of that kingdom, and his policy in turning 
them to his advantage, than to his arms. He was 


a great lover of juſtice, | chaſte and temperate, at 
leaſt after his acceſſion ;/ and, according to the reli- 


gion of thoſe times, /devout and picus. He had, 
by his Queen Catharine, only one on, © Henry, | 


born December 6, 1421, at Br from thonce 
called Henry of 1 
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ENR VI. born at Windſor, ſucceeded his I U 


father in 1422, at nine months old, to the IM '® 
croun of England, and was afterwards, in 1430, WW © 
crowned and recognized King of France by above Ii 9) 
half that kingdom. He was accounted a very pi- iſ 5* 
. ous Prince, but a weak politician. * During his . 
minority John, Duke of Bedford, was appointed th 
Protector; and, in his abſence, Humphrey, Duke Il 
of Glouceſter : Whilſt Thomas Beaufort, Duke of I 
Exeter, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, were intruſt- h 
ed with the Prince's education. The Regency f 
managed affairs ſo badly as to loſe Normandy, An- i ® 
Jou, and every thing elſe in France, except Calais, 
by means of one Joan of Arc, the Pucelle, or Maid ll * 
of Orleans, a young ſhepherdeſs, aged only 21 b 
years, born in the village of Domremy, in Lorrain; I © 
who, pretending to be inſpired and ſent from  " 
ar 0 EO ono I SS -5 2” Bien; 
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heaven, beaded Charles VI. the French King's 
troops, and cut off upwards of 8000 men, according 


* e 
* 7 # > 
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mention only 600; bot at laſt being taken by che 


to the French hiſtorians, though the Engliſh writers 


Eugliſh, in a fally ma ſe upon them at the ſege 


of Compeigne, the was condemned and burnt for a 
witch in the year 1431. From the time that this 
King Henry came of 80 to his being depoſed, 
England was never free from confufons and difor- 
ders. At- length, in 1453, his Queen Margaret 


of Anjou, daughter of Rene, titular King of Sicily, 


i lady of a very martial ſpirit, took the admini- 


tration into her own hands, and. oppoſed Richard 


Duke of York, great grandſon: to Edward III. in 


his pretenſions to the crown, in ſeveral Lattles, and 


at laſt flew him in 1469. But his fon Edward gathering 


his ſather's ſcattered forces, defeated the Queen's ar- 
my, dethroned King Henry, and was himſelf crowned 


King of England in 14613 atter which Edward's ar- 
my was defeated, and Henry crowned again in 1470; 
but at laſt Fdward prevailing, be mprifoned beth 


Henry and Margaret in the tower, and murdered 


i 


their young and oniy fon Edward. "Ihe Queen was 
ranſomed by the Ring of France in- 1475 for $0,090 
crowns, and King Henry cruelly murdered inÞrifon. 
by-crook+back Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, in the 
cow ear ef bis age, in 11 

And here ends the reign of Henry VI. who during 
the whole time of it, which was 38 years and a halt, 
was little more than the ſhadow of a King. He had no 
vices, but ſoch natural weakne's of mind, as made 
him quite incapable of governing; fo that he was ea- 


ily led dy any who ruled in his name, though their 


meaſures were ever fo contrary to one another. 


Henry founded King's College, in Cambridge; 


and Eton College, near Windſor. And 'twas a- 


bout this time, that the art of Printing being found 


out by John Guttemburghen, at Mentz, in Ger- 
many, was brought into England by Caxton. 
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HERE were fy Kin 'S _ England, named 

- Flantagenet, of the houſe of York. And firſt, 
"EDWARD IV. great grandſon. of Edmund de 
Langley, Duke of Vork, fourth. ſon of Edward III. 
(a deſcendant alſo of Edward III. by his ſecond ſon 
Lionel, by the mother's fide) after he had. ſecured 
the crown to himſelf by the murder of Henry VI. 
and had put to death above 1400 gentlemen who 
were Henry's friends, with his own brother George, 


Duke of Clarence, whom he cauſed to be drowned. 


in a butt of Malmſey, he firſt obliged James III. 
King of Scots, to ſurrender n which Henry 
VI. had given him; afterwards he made alliances 
with France, Portugal, Caſtile, and Denmark; and 
then ſet kimſelf to reſtore the affairs of government 
to the aer they wers in baſore the civil 4 — 
an 


A Bi - 1 * 
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and in encouraging” trade and all the polite arts. 
But at laſt devoting himſelf wholly to his pleaſures, 
and keeping ſeveral. concubines, he died of a violent 
fever in 1483, aged 4, and in the 23d year off 
his reign from his/firſt.coronztign. © BY 
His good fortune may be admired, if we Ab — 
der in what circumſtances he obtained the crown, | 
and recovered it after he had iolt it, and that 
he was victorious in every battle he fought in = 
perſon.: But he is blamed by all for his cruelty, 4 
in cauüng ſo, many to be executed, after he had MM 
taken them in battle, and the breach of faith he 
was ſometimes guilty of, on theſe occaſions. And the . il 
marder of King Henry, and the Prince of Wales 4 
his ſow,” as well as of his own brother, the Duke ' 
of Clarence, can never be thought of without A 
horror, however it may be juſtif ied by reaſons ß | 
ſtate, in which honour and conſcience are ſeldom N 
regarded. At his acceſſion to the throne, he wass i 
one of the handſomeſt men in England, perhaps in 
Europe. He had a noble mien, a free. aud affable | 
deportment, and undaunted courage: Which quali- 

| ties, joined together, gained him ſuch ove and. 

ed eſteem among the people, as very much contribut- 


„ed to his ſucceſs. Alk agree that he was exceſ- 

le ſively addicted to his pleaſures. He had à gie 

. many miſtreſſes, among whom was Jane Shore, wife x 
yo to a citizen of London. Of his three chief miſtreſ- _ 
= ſes he ſaid. That one was the merrieſt (meaning 1 
. “jane Shore) another the wittieſt, and the third 
8 © the holieſt woman in the world, becauſe ſhe Ml 


% would never flir out of the church, but when he 
„ ſent for her.” | If 
By his Queen, Elizabeth, he had hn ſors and _ = 
| ght daughters, of whom, one ſon and two Gaugh- 
ters died in their infancy. His fons, who ſurvived 
him, were Edward, Prince of Wales, who ſacceed- 
ed him, and Richard, Duke of York, His ſur- 
M 3 5 viving 
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|” | ding daoghters wertes Elizabeth, who. Kad - been 


. contracted to the Dauphin, and was at length war. 
ried to King Henry VII. Cicely, betrothed to the 
Prince of Scotland, - afterwards the wife of the Lord 
Wells: Anne, Who was contracted to Philip, ſon 
of Maximilian, of Auſtria and Maria, of Burgun- 


dy; but that match not ſucceeding, ſhe married 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk : Bridget, who 


was a nun: Mary, wha was promiſed to the Kin 
of Denmark, but died before her marriage: A 


11 of ye: 


Catharine, whoſe huſband was ine, . 
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FT HIS Prince was about 12 years old, when 
1 His father Edward IV. died; upon which he 
was proclaimed. King, though be was never crown- f 
ed. He bore the royal title but for a very ſhort 
time, no more than two months and 12 days; 
which can ſcarce be called a reign, as it was. 
wholly taken up with the artifices of his uncle, the 
Duke of Glouceſter, to deprive him of the crown, 

and place it upon his own head; in which he 
but too well ſucceeded, through ſach a ſeries f 
artful wiles and cunning diſimulation, and fuck 
horrid violence, eruelty, and injuſtice, as can ſcarce 
be paralleled. Though he ſo ſoon arrived at the 
point his ambition had in view, yet he proceeded 
cautiouſly, opening himſelf by degrees, and not 
letting his moſt (ruſty; contidents into the * | 
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of his grand gefgn, till matters were ripe to Put 
it in Executi: 

The ſtate of the court, defore' and at young Ed. 
| ward's acceſſion, tended very much to forward the 
Duke of Glouceſter's project. The Queen, by her 
influence over the late King, had got all her rela. 
tions and favourites promoted to titles and honours, 
which occaſioned the invidious diſtinction between 
the old and the new nobility. © The latter bore all 
the ſway at court, and the former were by degrees, 
as it were, baniſhed from thence; all except Hen- 
ry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Stan. 
ley, and the Lord Haſtings, who were hearty 
friends to Edward IV. eſpecially the two latter, 
though they had no reſpect for the Queen. The 
Duke of Glouceſter, to keep fait with both parties, 
in his brother's life time, publicly made his court 
to the Queen, but in private joined with the old 
| nobility, particularly Backmgiam, Stanley, and 
8 — 

— tely, upon Edward's death, a contention 
aroſe bet een the two ee which mould be maſ. 


vour of the Duke of Gloues ter party, who hay: 
ing got the young King into their hands, they con- 
ducted him t London, paying him all due re ſpect b 
as they paſſed along. He entered the city, on 
the 4th of May, amidſt the loud scelamations of 8 
the people, attended by a great many Lords, the 
Duke of Glouceſer riding before bim bare headed; | 
After which be was lodged in” the "Biſhop's palace. 
Then the Duke, inſtead of as Parliament, whoſe 
buſineſs it : Ws, ſummoned a great council to ſettle 
the r the King's minortty; which, 
conſiſting chiefly of the old nobility, and the Duke's 
friends, ſoon declared him broteckor both of che 
r and kingdom. 
he Ween, __ bowing what paſſed,” 
; - bande 
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Put ae is the Duke of York, ow oiher ſon, | 
b about nine years old, and the reſt of her family, 
Ed. in Weſtminſter Abbey. The Protector could not 


the proceed to his grand deſign, without petting the 
her WM young Duke alſo into his hands; which he did by 
means of the Cardinal Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


who was ſent to perſuade the Queen to deliver bim 
ee. She at firſt refuſed, being juſtly apprehenfive | 
all Hof the Protector's deſigns; but, at laſt, being told 
that force would be made uſe of, if ſhe did not 
comply, ſhe. parted with him aſter the tendereſt ca 
n. ieſſes, never to ſee him more. Upon fight of him, 
the Protector ran to and embraced him, feign- 
er, ing the utmoſt affection, and brought him to the 
he King. who was overjoyed to ſee his brother. Soon 
s, WW aſter, he lodged them both in the tower, from 
irt whence the Kings uſed mak to proceed to er 
d coronation. _ 
id The Duke of Glaucater now thought kimſelf! in 
If condition to purſue the main project of his ambi- 
n © tion, and of Protector to make himſelf King. To 
. MW this end, he communicated his thoughts, firſt to 
© | the Duke of. Buckingham, who came readily into 
- the deſign, and puſhed it on as heartily as the Pro- 
essor himſelf. Some other truſty friends were let 
into the fecret, and held frequent conſultations a- 
bout it with the Duke The Lords Haſtings and 
Stanley were not of this number, though! they had 
| hitherto joined with the Duke, not thinking he 
deſigned to proceed any farther. Haſtings, in par- 
ticular, had hitherto been very ſerviceable to him; 
but as he was known to have a great affection for 
the late King's children, though he hated the 
Queen, it was reſolved, either to win him over, 
or to diſpatch him out of che way. One Cateſby, 
à confident of his, was employed to ſound him, as 
it were at a diſtance, by occaſionally introdueing 
a- diſcourſe about ſtate affairs, and then telling him 
1 755 Ae tallved of the Duke of Glouceſter's 


right 3 
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right to the crown, upon a report that Edward Iv, 
himſelf, and all his children were illegitimate. For 
the Protector, by his emiſſaries, had taken care to 
ſpread ſuch a report. 
The Protector had all this white made fhew of 
preparing for the King's coronation, and to this 
end, as has been ſaid, Edward ['Vth's children were 
to be proved baitards, on pretence of his being en. 
gaged in a marriage contract with another lady, be- 
fore he eſpouſed Elizabeth WoodvilleQ. 
The Lord Haſtings, all this While, knew nothing 
of Cateſby's treachery. And fo he came without 
any fear to the Council, which the Protector had 
aſſembled in th® tower, on the Me No of June, on 
purpoſe to ger him diſpatched. | The Protector 
came in at nine in the morning, very chearful and 
complaiſant to all the Lords. Then he withdrew, 
and about an hour after returned, biting his lips, 
and knitting his brows, as if ſome great matter dif- 
 wirbed him. He was ſilent a while, and at laſt 
broke out on a ſudden, and aſked them, „What 
they deſerved who had plotted againſt his life ?” 
Lord Haſtings made anſwer, * That they ought to 
ebe puniſhed as traitors?” „ Well then, replied 
e the Protector, it is that forcereſs my ſiſter- in- lav/, 
meaning the queen) and her accomplices.“ Then I 
ſtripping his left arm, and ſhewing it to the Coun- 
eil, almoſt withered and dried up (though every. i ( 
one knew it had been long in that condition) he 
ſaid, See what that ſorcereſs and Shore's wife en 
„ have doge by their witchcrafts; and they would d 
<« have done the fame to the reſt of my body, e 
if God's mercy had not prevented them.” Haf- | y 
tings, who kept Jane Shore, after Edward's death, ; 
being concerned at hearing her accuſed, ſaid, It M1 
t they are guilty of. ſuch a crime, they ought to il y 
«© be puniſhed.” <* What, fays.the Protector, inſtant- y 
ly raiſing his voice, doſt thou anſwer me with. ill 
*. ay and. Andes f J tell thee, they have plotted i 
1 | int . 
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1. a my life, and thes thyſelf art n as | 
« their crime. As he ſpoke theſe words, he Rruck. 
the table twice with his hand, and preſently a num- 
ber of armed men ruſhed in, and the Protector arteſt- 
ed Haſtings ſor - high treaſon. In the confuſion, 
one of the ſoldiers druck at the Lord Stanley with 
a Battle-ax (having orders, it is likely, to kill 
him, as it were by chance.) But he eſcaped by 
getting under the table. However he was arreſted, 
together with the Archbiſhop of Vork, and the 
Biſhop of Ely, they being all three firmly attached 
to the young King. The Protector was ſo impa- 
tient” to have Haſtings executed, that he ſwore he 
would not dive; till he had Bes it done. Accord- 
ingly he was beheaded on a log of wood, before 
the Tower chapel, there not being time to erect a 
a feaffold, ? is remarked, that he ſuffered on the 
ame day and hour, that the Lords and two Knights 
at Pontefract were beheaded, to * death he 
had but too readily conſented. - 

The King's friends being all dead, or in priſon, 
or effectually terriſied by the late ſevere proceedings, 
the Protector and Buckingi.uia deemed this to be 
the criſis for putting their delign in execution. To 
loſe no time, as the principal point was to gain 
the Citizens, the Duke of Buckingham, in an elo- 
quent ſpeech, harangued the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Common- council, and principal Citizens, who were 
ordered to meet at Gui d- hall, for that purpoſe. He 
enlarged on the . objections, againſt Edward's chil- 
dren, and the noble qualities of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, as the only legitimate fon of the Duke of 
York, whom he recommended for their King, and 
in the end deſired them to declare their minds. 
Upon this, there was a confuſed murmur, and it 
was uncertain, whether the people ſaid Yea or No; 
when ſome of the Duke's ſervants preſſing in, cried 
out, long live King Richard; who being joined by 
ſo me 17777 that were - bribed, and the rabble 
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e 2 ts cry grew pretty | flrong,. King 
*, Richard ! Then the Duke of Buckingham affecting 
to take it for granted, that this was the ſenſe of 
all the people, went the next day, with the Mayor, 
_ Aldermen, and others of the cabal, to the Protector 
to offer him the crown. He appeared exceedingly 
ſurprized, as if he had known nothing of what Pal 
paſſed, and feipned a great reluctance againſt com- 
- plying with their requeſt :: But, at laſt, ſufferad 
himielf co be prevailed upon, and on June 19, ac- 
ted the crown, as if it were at the defire of all / 
"the people of England, - - 
Thus ended 4 oa to the 3 grief of all 
| morthy: Citizens and honeſt men; who yet ys not 
dare a to ne theis © concern. 
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Hk . of Glouceſter 3 thas accom- f 
pliſhed the end he had in view, was pro- 
claimed King on the 2oth of June, 1483, by the 
name of Richard III. and was ſolemnly crowned, 
together with his Queen, on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing month. | 
Richard enjoyed the crown, which he had ob- | 
tained by ſuch unjuſt and cruel methods, but two | © 
years and two months ; - which whole time was ſpent 
by him, in contriving methods to ſupport. himſelf 
on the throne ; and by his enemies, in plots and 
conſpiracies to pull him down; in which they at 
laſt ſucceeded, and at the ſame time deprived bim 
both of his crown and life. 

As he could not think himſelf ſafe, while his two 
ee the young King and his e the 
uke 
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Duke we Vork, were yet ring, he 3 on 
the wicked expedient of diſpatching». hem out of- 
the. way; which was accordingly dond. ſoon after 
his coronation. The two innocent chilEren were 
ſtill in the tower, the government of which he had 
given to Sir Robert Brackenbury, one of his crea. 
tures. He choſe to be abſent from London whilſt 
the belliſh deſign was executed, that 12 might 
be the leſs ſuſpected; and ſo ſet out with; the Duke 
of Buckingham, to vike- ſeveral countie Being 
come to Glouceſter, he fent expreſs — to Brac- 
kenbury, to put the two young Princes to death, 
Brackenbury, more conſcientious than Richard ima- 


| 2 humbly deſired to be excuſed. Upon which 


e ſent! him a written order, by Sir Ja 
requiring him to deliver up to the ſaid 


keys and government of the tower for, one night 
only. Brackenbury obeyed and. Tyrrel brought 


in two ruffians, Miles oreſt, and John Dighton, 
whom he had hired to Perpetrate the horrid fact. 
In the dead of the night, When the Princes were a- 
lleep, they entered the chamber, and ruſhing upon 
them, ſtifled them both together in their beds, and 


then buried them under a little ſtair-caſe. This 
Tyrrel confeſſed, who was executed in the next 


reign. In 1574, ſome bones were found there, 
fuppoſed to be: theirs, which Charles II. cauſed to 
be put in a marble urn, and removed to Weſtmin- 
Ager abbey.- 

From Glouceſter, King Richard ſet out for the 
North, to quell ſome diſorders in thoſe parts; and 


coming to Vork, was crowned there. a ſecond time, 


in the beginning of September. At the ſame time, 
he created Edward his ſon, Prince of Wales, who 


was then 10 years old. 


Having got rid of his avphiched: and taking mea- 
ſures for renewing the foreign alliances, aad en- 


| deavouring to make thoſe his friends whom he 
"=o 5 by * * conſiderable _ 
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and 1 But at mis very time; a con- 
ſpiracy was forming, which; though it proved un- 
2 at firſt in che end compleated his ruin. 15 


For diſagreeing with his great friend the Duke 
of B 2 the latter invited Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, of the line of Lancaſter, to the throne; 
who, with an army of i 2, ooo men, gave Richard 


battle at Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, where Richard 


Joſt both his life and crown, Auguſt 22, 1485.— 
Thus fell King Richard, aged about 34 years. 
Lord 9 ſays, he was in military virtue ap- 
proved, and a good law- maker. He founded the 
college of Heralds, and made them a corporation. 


He was certainly endowed with great parts and abi- 
lities, which would have made him a truly great 
man, if they had been rightly applied. His bound- 
leſs ambition made him aſpire to the crown, and it 


was for the ſake of that only, that he was guilty 


. of all that treachery, diſſimulation, and cruelty. 
which juſtly renders his memory detsſted. He was 
really crock- backed, from whence he bad his ſur- 


name. 
His crown being eee by a ſoldier, among 
the ſpoil, was brought to the Lord Staniey, who 


ſet it on the Earl of Richmond's head and ſaluted him 
King. His body was found ilripped naked, covered 


with blood and dirt, and in that condition was 


ſide, and the legs on the other, and carried to 


Leiceſter, where was interred. He was the laſt 


King of the Plantagenet race, who had ſwayed the 
ſcepter ever ance Henry II. 
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HERE \ were "om Kings and two Queens of 


England of the family of Tudors, after 

the union of the houſes of Lane and York. 
The firſt, Henry Earl of Richmond, was the 
Aon of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and of 
Margaret, deſcended from a baſtard fon of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, by Catharine Rowet or 
Sid ford, miſtreſs, afterwards wife, to that Prince; 


upon which, bis children by her were legitimated 


by act of Parliament, by the name of Beaufort, in 
the reign of Richard: II. but with the expreſs ex- 
ception, that neither they nor their iſſue ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the crown. 
Immediately after the victory at Boſworth, the 
Earl cauſed Te Deum to be ſung, and tis 


whole army to fall on their knees, to return God 
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thanks; after which, they faluted him with anani- 
mous and repeated ſhouts of eng live King Henry; 
from which time, he took on himſelf the file and 
authority of King. And though his title to the 
crown, as being of the houſe of Lancaſter, was li- 
able to many exceptions, yet he choſe to make 
that alone the foundation of his claim, without 
mixing it with any other title, but only in a ſe- 
condary way, in aid of the former. N 
By his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter to Ed- 
ward IV. he united the two houſes of Lancaſter 
and Vork, and began his reign in, Auguſt 14889. 
This King. though called the Engliſh Solomon, 
had a reign of one continued ſeries of troubles and 
diviſions, on account of two pretenders to the 
crown; one was Robert Simnel, who perionated 
the young Earl of Warwick (whom this Henry had 
really put to death) and the other was Perkin War- 
beck, who perſonated Richard, Edward the Vth's 
kacher, who was murdered in the tower. Simnel, 
who was a young ſtudent at Oxford, and ſon of a 
baker, acted his part ſa well, that he was crowned 
1 WY King of England, at Chriſt Church, in Dublin; 
and Margaret of York, Ducheſs Dowager. of Bur- 
gundy, and Siſter ro Edward IV. a {worn enemy to 
the houſe of Lancaſter, ſending him 2000 veteran 
| German ſoldiers, he was joined by John de la Pole, 
Ear} of Lincoln, and others, and croſſed over into 
England in 1487; but meeting the King's forces 
near Stoke, in Nottinghamſhire, his troops were 
| entirzly routed, and himſelf made priſoner. Henry 
at firſt ordered him to ſerve in his kitchen, 
and afterwards made him one of his falconers, in 
which ſtation he ſpent the remainder of his days. 
Warbeck was the ſon of à converted Jew at Tour- 
nay, but born in England; and the Ducheſs Dow- 
ager of Burgündy, finding Simnel's impoſture had 
met with ſuch ill ſucceſs, next put him upon per- 
s yy: Dake of York.. After various n ok 
N 3 | for- 
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called by his name, leavin; 


132. 


- years of age. 
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8 in the year 1498; hearing that the: Corniſh 
men had taken up arms, he went to Cornwall, af. 
ſembled 3000 men, and laid ſiege to Exeter, from 
whence he fled on hearing that the King's forces 


were advancing ; | but was cloſeiy purſued, taken, 


and afterwards hanged at Tyburn. After many 


more inſurrections at home, Henry made alliances 


with France, Spain, and Auſtria; and knowing his 
tubjects did not like him, he inftitived a life-guard 
of 50 bowmen, called Veomen of the Guards, to 
guard his perſon, and that of his ſucceſſors. He 
died of a conſumption in 1509, in the 24th year of 
his reign, and 52d of his age, and was buried at 
Weſtminſter in a chapel: he had built, and ſtili 
behind him near 
2, oco, ooo of money, extorted from his ſubjects by 


Empſon and Dudley, his two wicked minitters, for 
His ſon Henry ſucceeded 


he was very covetous. 
him, Arthur, Prince of Wales, having died at 17 
His daughter Margaret was married 
to James IV. King of Scots, aad Mary to Lewis 
XII. King of France; and afterwards to Charles 
Brandon, Poke of Suffolk. | 

An extraordinary kind of diſtemper raged in his 
time in England, particularly in London, called 
the Sweating- fickneſs, becauſe it threw perſons into 


à profuſe ſweat, and carried them off in 24 hours; 


but thofe Who got over that time, uſually recovered. 
It continued from the middle of September, to the 


end of- October, and ſwept away great numbers of 


People. Tuo Mayors, and fix Aidermen of Lon- 
don, died of it in eight days. 
Henry 


beloved. And it is no wonder, ſince all his views 


centered in himſelf, and he minded nothing, but 


how to keep the crown, and to heap up money.— 
He was, indeed, called the Solomon of England; 
but on what account is bard to ſay, unlefs it be for 


the grievous yoke he: impoſed on his people,” I; | 


VII. was feared by his ſubjeQs; but not 
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iſn to. the: reſt, he was halte and temperate, an ene 
af. my to open and ſcandalous immoralities, and an 
"Mm obſerver of juſtice, Where his intereſt was not con- 
es cerned. He was buried in the chap el which he 
n, I himſelf had erected. adjoining to Weſtminſter abbey, 

1y | which is exceeded by nothing of the kind in Europe. 
es e alſo founded a: chapel at Windſor, and ſeveral 
1s convents of Dominicans and Franciſcans. 1 

d In the fifth year of Henry' s reign, it was ordain- 
to ed, that the Mayors of London ſhould have conſer- 
le vation of the river Thames, from Staines- bridge, to 
of me waters of Yeuſdale and Medway. In his 14th year 
It Vaſco de Gama, a Portugueſe, diſcovered the paſ- 
II ſage to the Eaſt * round the 7 of Good 
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ENRY VIII. was about 19 years old, when 
he ſucceeded his father Henry VII. on the 22d 
of April, 1509, and in his perſon united the two 
houſes of Lancaſter and York. He had a learned 
education, had made a conſiderable progreſs in the 
ſciences, and was well verſed in the philoſophy and 


divinity. of thoſe times. Though this, as is often 
the caſe, gave him a good opinion of his own 
knowledge and parts, which made him think him- 
ſelf an able politician, whilſt he was yet unexpe- 


rienced in ſtate affairs, whereby he was often liable 
to be impoſed upon; yet he was a young Prince, 
endowed with many good qualities, of a frank and 


open diſpoſition, an enemy to all fraud and dilli- 
mulation, and, the very reverſe of his father, libe- 
ral ente exceſs. He was brave without oſtenta- 
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tion, and invred to thoſe bodily exerciſes, which in 
thoſe days gave luftre'to Princes, and diſcovered as 


well as improved their activity and vigour. © 

He reigned for ſome years with great applauſe, 
all viciated by Cardinal Wolſey, then luxury and 
cruelty obſcured his virtues, and ſtained his former 
glory; he married ſix wives, Catharine of Spain, 
Anne of Bullein, Anne of Cleve, Catharine How- 
ard, Catharine Par, and Jane Seymour; he was di- 
vorced from Catharine of Spain and Anne of Cleve, 


the firſt as an inceſtuous match, ſhe being the wi- 


dow of his brother Arthur, and the other fer 
{ome natural defects as he alledged; he alſo be- 
headed Anne of Bullein for pretended, and Catha- 
rive Howard for real adulteey: Anne of Bullein 


being a Proteſtant. the papiſts had a great hand in 


her death. be Pope having excommunicated King 
Henry, be threw off the Pope? s ſupremacy, which. 
laid a foundation ſor the reformation from the er- 
rors and corruptions of- the church of Rome, to 
which Thomas Cranmer much contributed, who 
was therefore preferred to the ſee of Canterbury, | 
and he afterwards excommunicated the Pope. The 
King ſuppreſſed all the monaſteries in England, and 
erected fix new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, 


Peterborough, Briſtol, Chefter, and Glouceſter, all 


which, except the firſt, have continued epiſcopal . 
jees ever fince. Before the King quarrelied with 
the Pope, he had writ a book againſt Luther in de- 
fence of .the church of Rome, for which he was 
honoured by Pope Leo with the title of Defender of 
the Faith, made ſince hereditary to the Kings of 
England by act of Parliament. But he retained to 


the laſt many errors of that church, and ſpared 
neither the oppoſers of his ſupremacy, nor thoſe 


Who declared againſt tranſubſtantiation, hanging 


the firſt, and burning the laſt. Cardinal Wolſey, 
A burcher s fon, who lived in the greateſt ſtate of 


ay. ane next to the Pope, which was what he 


want- 


the treaſure found 
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. to- * fell under his Aiplestene * ſeizel 
all his revenues, furniture, papers, and money, and 


iD impeached him of high treaſon, ſo that he died o 


grief; and Cromwell, his great favourite, the ſon of 
a black-ſmith, whom. he made Vitegerent in mat. 
ters eccleſiaſtical, and Earl of Eſſel. being a prote. 
Rant, and having diſguſted the King for promot. 
ing his marriage with Anne of Cleve, was impeach. 
ed and beheaded, The ſame fate had Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Chancellor of England, and John 
Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, for diſowning the 
King's ſupremacy. The monaſteries ſuppreſſed in 
this and the next reign, amounted. to 653, belides 
90 colleges, 2374 chantries and free chapels, and 
110 hoſpitals. Before their diſſolution, they were 
valued at 152,5 17 J. 18 8. 10 d. but the lands and 
revenues of them are worth now 30, 503, 400 l. and 
| in them was computed at 
100,000]. he ſubdued two rebelhons, one in Lin. 
colnſhire, the other in Yorkſhire, beſides another in 
Ireland. ; he incorporated Wales with England, and 
made Ireland a kingdom: Henry was alſo ſucceſs: 
ful both againſt France and Scotland, which made 
his friendſhip to be earneſtly courted by the Em- 
peror Charles V. and Francis I. King of France. 
The Emperor with this view came twice into Eng- 
land, who oppoſing Wolſey to be Pope, the Car. 
dinal got the King to the French intereſt. The 
better to unite Scotland with Eagland, King Henry 
propoſed to marry Prince Edward his ſon, to Mary 
the young Queen of Scots; but the Hamiltons, in- 
fluenced by the French, prevented it. This occaſi. 
oned a war with France and Scotland, and Henry 
took Bologn from the French, and burnt Leith and 
Edinburgh. He built Sc James? s Houſe, and con- 
verted the meadows near it into a park, called St 
James's park. In his time beef and mutton were 
firſt fold by weight, beef at a Nur and mut- 
ton at Ages farthings a pound. by 
WT 
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| ! JO | a 8 2 

eizeil He died in the 5th year of his age, on Jan. 
andi. 1547, after a reign of 37 years and nine 
d o nonths, and lies buried at Windſor, Never had 
n offlany Engliſh King acquired ſuch an abſolute power 
mat. Mover his ſubjects as Henry. His Parliaments did 
ote. juſt what he pleaſed, and bis ſole will was in effect 
not. Itbe law both in church and ſtate. He was naturally 
ich. Jof a ſtern and haughty temper, but grew more 
mas Nobſtinate his latter years. He inſtituted the college 
ohn of phyſiciùns. A man was boiled to death in 
the YSmithfielf for poiſoning, that being the puniſhment 
in Nordainedſ for that crime by act of Parliament, which 
des was reſſhaled in the next reign. | 
and HeMeft iſſue Edward by Jane Seymour, Mary 
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ere by Catharine of Spain, and Elizabeth by Anne 
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| \ DWAR D, the only ſon of Henry VIII. by 
his Queen, Jane Seymour, ſucceeded his fa- 


ther at the age of nine years and three months. 
He was a Prince of ſuch excellent qualities, that 
the nation might have been happy under him, if 


either he bad reigned longer, or thoſe who by vir- 
tue of the late King's will were intruſted with 


the government during his minority, which was 


fixed to his 18th year, which he did not live to 


reach, had not moſt of them minded their own 
private advantage more than the good of the ſtate. 
The young Prince being at Hertford, with his 


ſiſter Elizabeth, when his father died, the Council 


ſent Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, his uncle, 
with Sir Anthony Brown, to bring him up te Lon- 


don. At Enfield they acquainted him with the 


| King's 
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January 31, 1547, by the name of Edward VI. 


His reizn began with a. proſperous war againſt | 8 


the Scots, to whom the Duke of Somerſet, his 
uncle, and Protector of the kingdom, gave a great 


overthrow.” But we loſt ground,in France. In his 


reign great progreſs was made in the reformation, 
by the zeal of Archbiſhop Cranmer, and the Pro- 
tector, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of 
Gardiner and Bonner, Biſhops oy Wincheſter and 
London. The diſcovery of the North-Eaſt paſſage 
to Archangel in Muſcovy was in this reign ; which 
was alſo memorable ſor the fal! of the Lord High 


Admiral, the Protector's brother, and ſoon after of 
the Duke of Somerſet himſelf, by the power and 


ambitious-views of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
then lately made Duke of 'Northumberland, who 
ſceing the King in a conſumption, contrived to 
ſettle the crown in his family, by marrying Lord 
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King's death, and then proceeded with him to 
London, where he was proclaimed the ſame day, 


Guildford, his fourth fon, to the lady Jane Grey of 
royal blood by the mother's fide, ſhe being the el- - 


deſt daughter to Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by 
Frances his wife, daughter of Mary Queen of Scots, 


ſiſter to Henry VIII. The Duke of Northumber- 


land prevailed on the King to give the crown by 


will to lady Jane, which was confirmed by the 
Privy Council, and the fudges. The King lived 


15 years, and reigned fix; he had a great genius, - 


and was perfectly acquainted with the intereſt of his 
kingdom; he was of a ſweet temper, and would 
not put any one to death on account of religion; 


he confirmed to the city of London his tather's 
Grants of Chriſt's and St Bartholomew's hoſpitals 
alſo founded Bridewell, and St Thomas's hoſpitals, 


and feveral ſchools; he encouraged trade, granted 
large privileges to the merchants, and was conſult- 
ing the bet methods to carry on the reformation, 
when a"conſumption brought him to his end. 
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Mz RY, 4 of King 9 VIII. by 
Catharine of Arragon, ' was placed the ſecond 
in the ſucceſſion in the ſaid King's will, which he 
was impowered to make by act of Parliament, for 
ſettling the ſaid ſucceſſion 3 though the act declar- 
ing her illegitimate had never been repealed. When 
the. late King her brother was near expiring, the 
Duke of Northumberland got the Council to write 
to her and her ſiſter Elizabeth to come and keep 
him company in his illneſs. But his deſign in reali- 
ty was to get the two Princeiſes into his hands. 
They were actualiy coming up, and Mary was 
within half a Cay's journey of L. dend. when {he 
was informed of the King's death, of the crown's 
being aſügned to the lady Jane Grey, and of the 
gebzn to: ſecu; e her f perſon: Upon which he 
5 77 
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turned back, 890 retired to Ne hall, in 

Norfolk, from whence, on July 9, ſhe wrote a let- 
ter to the Council, aſſerting her right to the crown 

and promiſing to pardon ſuch as would return to 

their duty. Then ſhe repaired to the caſtle of Fram- 

lingham, in Suffolk, where ſhe: took the title of 

Queen; and being proclaimed. at Norwich, ſhe ſent 

circular letters to all, the nobles, demanding their / : 
aſſiſtance in aſſerting her right. 

In the mean time, the , Duke of Northamber-. 
land, who bore an abſolute {way in the Council, 
cauſed himſelf to be ſent to Jane, with the Duke of 
Suffolk her father. to notify to her, her acceſſion , 
to the crown, by virtue of King Edward's aſſign- 
ment. This excellent lady, who very much reſem- 
bled that young King in the endowments of her 
mind, the ſtudy of Jetters, and acquirement of 
uſctul knowledge, as ſhe was much of the ſame age, 
being in her 16th year, ſhewed no manner of am- 
bition for the crown, and was with difficulty pre- 
vailed on to accept it, after the moſt preſſing ar- 
guments of her father and father-in-law, and the 
earneſt ſolicitations of the Lord Guildford her 
huſband. Having thus yielded with reluctance to 
what others woufd aſpire after, the Council with- 
drew with her to the tower, and the next day, July 
10, ſhe was proclaimed in London by the name of 
Queen Jane. But people were fo altoniſhed to ſee 
a Queen proclaimed they had never once thought 
of, that there were none of thoſe acclamations 
which are uſval on ſuch occaſions. And ſoon af- 
ter, Mary being ſupported by the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, was proclaimed Queen ; who hav- 
ing got the crown, made it her buſineſs to reſtore 
- Popery, which ſhe effected in about 18 months, 
but with ſuch cruelty, that the kingdom blazed 
with human ſacrifices : She burnt Biſhop Cranmer, 
Ridley, Biſhop of London; Latimer, of Worcel- 
ter; 3 Hooper, of Gloucofer;; ; Ferrar, of St David's, 
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tholics at liberty, reſtored the deprived Popiſh Bi- 
ſhops to their ſees, and prohibited all other. religi- 
ons but the Romiſh. Gardiner, then Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and Bonner, Biſhop of London, 
men of a revengeful ſpirit, and cruelly embittered 


againſt Proteſtauts, were the great promoters of 


theſe: extreme violences. Beſides the above, three 
Dukes, three Lords, and lady Jane Grey, fell a fa. 
crifice to her. fury. The Duke of Northumberland, 
her father-in-law, the Duke of Suffolk, her own 
father, the Lord Guildford, her huſband, and his 
brother the Lord Thomas. Grey, were beheaded, 
The lady Jane, then about 17, was executed in 


the tower two hours after her huſband, and died 
a ſtanding monument in hiſtory of piety, conſtancy, 
wiſdom, wit, and learning above her age, and be- 
© Fyond her ſex. She fell a ſacrifice to her. friends 


ambition, by whoſe perſuaſions ſhe aſſumed the 
crown with tears, But the lady Elizabeth, called 

_ by Papiſts the hope of Heretics, ſtill remained; ſhe 
Was indeed confined above a year, before her inno- 
> cence could procure her liberty, under a flight pretence 
_ of treaſon. Queen Mary at laſt married Philip King 


by Sir Francis Wyat; bat it came to nothing. 


we had been in poſſeſſion of above 200 years, 10 


"Xt; who having 
= Fears and four months; ſhe was extremely bigot- 
dead, and of a ſevere, revengeful temper, Which 


gion; but in truth, cruelty was her natural diſpo- 
C i wr | ſition, 
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and 300 other perſons. She ſet the Roman — 


of Spain, which ogcaſioned an inſarrection, headed 


Her ill ſucceſs in France, where all that the Eng- | 
liſh poſſeGed was loſt, in particular Calais, which 


greatly irritated the Engliſh againſt her, that this, 
- with the averſion King Philip had for her, did both 
L - together contribute to ſhorten her days; and with 
her life expired a reign begun, continued, and end-- 
in blood; happy in nothing but the ſhortneſs of 
2 lived 43 years, reigned but five 


ſhe.cndeaveurcd to confound with a zeal for re- 


'* * 4 * 22 n 


ftion. She had nette capacity to govern, and the 
loſs of Calais, with her great 555 and inhu- 
manity, will be eternal dlots on her Men. She 
died without iſſue. | 
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1 AR being dead, her ſiſter Elizabeth, 
_ daughter of: Henry VIII. and Anne Bollein, 

aſcended the throne November 17, 1558, purſuant 

td the order of ſucceſſion ſettled by that King's 
will, as authorized by act of. Parliament, The 

- _ Counſellors and Miniſters of the late Queen would, 

_ doubtleſs, have been glad to have ſet her aſide, as 
they were conſcious how deeply they were con- 
cerned in reſtoring Popery and perſecuting the Pro- 

ſtteſtants, and as they knew Elizabeth was a Prote- 
tant in her heart, though, to ſave her life, ſhe had, 
ds we are told, outwardly conformed to her ſiſter's | 
religion; who would have excluded her from the |; 
fſucceſlion, but found it impracticable. In the a- 
mazement they were in, they concealed the Queen's 
death for ſome hours. But as the Parliament was 
t ing, all they could do, was to ſend a meſſage > 
| . 55 the 
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gde two houſes, to inform them of this event, and 
jeave the declaration of the ſucceſſor to them. As 
the act, whereby Elizabech was declared illegiti- 
mate; had never been repealed, there were two* +1 
other Princeſſes, who might have pretended: to the 
crown. Theſe were Mary Queen of Scots, grand» 
daughter to Margaret, . Henry VIIIth's eldeſt ſiſter, 
and Frances, Ducheis of Suffolk, daughter to Mary, 
his younger ſiſter. But there was no diſputing Hen- 

w 's will, as it was · made in conſequence of an act 
of Parliament which had never been repealed. And 
in this will the deſcendants ot Margaret were 

not expreſsly named at all; and as far as they 
might be. underſtood, were placed laſt in the ſuc- 
ceſſion. And as to the deſcendants: of Mary, tho? 
named in the will, they were ſet after Elizabeth; 
and ſo could have no right to come in before the 
Queen of Scots, but what Henry's will gave them, 
Which will was equally in favour of Elizabeth's 
coming before them, notwithſtanding her having 
been declared illegitimate, as well as her ſiſter 
Mary, who ſucceded by virtue of the ſame will. Up- 
on this ſoot then, there could be no diſpute ; and ?: 
Mary Queen of Scots was married to the Dauphin 
of France, the Parliament might well fear that the 
conſequence of her ſucceeding to the crown of Eng- 
land would be its becoming a province to France. 
Beſides, ſhe was as bigotted a Papiſt as the late 
Queen Mary of England. The houſe of Lords firſt 
and then the Commons, unanimouſly declared: for 
Elizabeth, who was thereupon proclaimed Queen of 
England, France, and Ireland. She was then at 
Hatfield, and upon her receiving the agreeable 
news, ſhe came up to London, attended by a nu- 
merous train of Lords and Ladies, and was re- 
ceived eyery where with the loud and joy ful accla- 
mations of infinite crowds of people. 
Queen Elizabeth began her reign at 25 years of _ 
age, and in the courſe of it ſhewed the moſt con» 
. | | 1 ſum- - 
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ſummate policy and kill in government, acquiring, 


upon the whole, the character of a great and glo. 


' nous Queen. | 


aſſumed the title of ſupreme Governor thereof in 


England : She reſtored the reformation, and brought 


it to great perfection; for which ſhe was excom- 
municated by the Pope, and her ſubjects abſolved 


from their allegiance. This produced plots and 


rebellions one upon another. She put to death 


ſeveral Jeſuits, who were perpetually conſpiring a- 
gainſt her perſon and government. She ſuccoured 
the Scots againſt the French, the French Prote- 


ſtants againſt the Papiſts, and both againſt the 


. Spaniards. The Republic of Holland is infinitely 
_ - _ indebted to this Queen, and in a great meaſure owe 
| Memorable was the 


their eſtabliſhment to her. | 
year 1588, for the Spaniſh invaſion, . attempted 
by King Philip, which he called the IxVINCIBLE 


ArMaDa, It conſiſted of 132 ſhips, having on 
board 8766 ſailors, 2088 galley-ſlaves, 21,855 fol- 


diers, and 3155 pieces of cannon, with proviſion 


for fix months; and the Duke of Parma was to 
have joined this fleet with an army of zo, ooo foot, 


and 1800 horſe; but by God's ' providence it met 
with a diſappointment : For 


of England, with Sir Francis Drake, and other Ad- 
mirals, meeting the fleet in the Britiſn channel, 
took, burnt, or diſperſed the reſt; ſo that of their 
132 ſhips, only 97 returned to Spain; and the 
Queen purſuing this defeat, carried on the war fo 
> ſuccesfully with Spain, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, that the Engliſh became dreadful to that na- 
tion, and the very names of our chief Commanders, 
Howard, Eſſex, Norris, Drake, and Raleigh, ſtruck 
the Spaniards with awe and terror. Theſe Engliſh 
worthies took and burnt ſeveral towns in Spain, 
particularly Cadiz and the Groyn, alſo intercepted 


©, - theic Plate fleet, and reduced that monarchy fo 


low, 


4 


She declared herſelf Head of the Church, and 


part of it was loſt by 
ſtorms, and the Lord Howard, Lord High Admiral 
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low, that they have not recovered: it Abe She 


quelled two rebellions in Ireland. The whole _ 


ocean the commanded, which ſeed her fame 
througbout the-world, and made her reſpected in 
all parts. Bat the death of Mary Queen of Scots, 
whom Elizabeth ſacrificed to her own ſafety, is a 


great blot in her reign. Queen Mary was daughter 


to James V. of Scotland, and grand-daughter of 
James IV. by Margaret, eldeſt . of Henry 
VII. and marrying Francis II. King of France, on 
his death ſhe returned into e in 1561, 
when ſhe aſſumed the title of Queen of England, 
upon pretence that Elizabeth was illegitimate. But 
there being at that time two factions in Scotland, 
the Papiſts' and the Proteſtants, and ſhe having 
diſguſted that nation, by marrying of Earl Bothwel, 
* — by his artifices bad killed Henry Stuart, Lord 


Darnley, ſon to the Earl of Lenox, whom ſhe had 
married ſoon after her return into Scotland; this ſo 


incenſed the Scots againlt her, that they raiſed an 
army in order to diffolve this marriage. The Queen 


marched againſt them, but her troops abandoned _ 
| her, and being taken priſoner, ſhe made her eſcape 


into England. and Queen Elizabeth threw her into 


priſon, where ſhe continued for 18 years. The 
Jealouſly Queen Elizabeth had conceived againſt 
Queen Mary, becauſe of her right to the Crown, 


and that ſhe had fecxetily ſomented ſeveral conſpira- 
cies Carried oh againſt Elizabeth, and. leſt Mary 
ſhould deprive her of the crown, ſhe was therefore 


tried and condemned for high treaſon, and afterwards : 


beheaded ; though Queen Elizabeth diſcovered great 


ſorrow, when news was brought her of it, and 
drove her Privy Counſellors from her preſence, and 


ordered them to be - proſecuted. . Queen Elizabeth 


| had two favourites. Dudley, ſon to the laſt Duke of 


Northumberland, whom ſhe created Earl of Leiceſ- 


ter, and highly diſtinguiſned; and Devereux, Earl 


of Eſlex, whom ſhe honoured With great marks of 
favaure. 
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favour, This made him vain and proud, and upon 


. ſome diſguſt he conſpired againſt her; he was be. 
headed, with ſome of his accomplices; though ſome 
think his fall was owing more to her favour, than 
his crimes. In her reign the Star-Chamber, and High 

Commiſtion Court were ereted ; Tobacco was firit 


brought into England; Sir Walter Raleigh diſco. 


vered Virginia, ſo called in honour of his virgin 
Queen; and then lived ſeveral great men, beſides 
the above-named, as Lord Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney, 

She famous poets Spencer and Shakeſpear. f She died 


4 in the 5oth year of her age, and the 45th of her 


reign. As to her perſon, the was tolerably hand- 
ſome, had a grand, noble, and majeſtic air; but 

what rendered her moſt agreeable to the common 
people. was a natural affability, which won the 
" eſteem and affection of all. She had a ready wit, 

an upright and folid judgment, joined to a great 
Ukconomy. She could ſpeak five or fix languages, 
and had a. refined turn for politics. She is ap- 
plauded for her finceriry, afability, and friendſhip ; 
her zeal for juſtice, liberality, and magnificence; 
her bounty to. perſons of merit, the protection ſhe 


gave, and great generoſity with which ſhe aſſiſted 


the diſtreſſed. Her chi-f miniſters ſubmitted to her 
with an implicit obedience. The Engliſh enjoyed 


a felicity under her government, unknown to their 
predeceſſors; and the extended their trade and na- 


vigation beyond what was ever before. Ske Was 
the laſt of the Tudors, hut never married. 


Ih be preſent method of maintaining the poor, and 


and chuſing Overſeers in every pariſh, was eſtabliſh- 
ed in this reign. The famous burſe in Cornhill, 
for the conveniency of merchants, was built by Sir 
Thomas Greſham ; to whibh Queen Elizabeth gave 
the name of che Royal Fx change. 


1 


JAMES 


— 


JSM. E 8s 


PON the death of Queen Elizabeth, James 55 
VI. of Scotland ſucceeded to the Engliſh 
throne, by the name of James J. He was the firſt 
of the Stuarts who reigned in England, being 
now in the 37th year of his ape, and- having been. 
King of Scotland ever ſince he was a year old, upon 
the depoſition of Queen Mary his mother, who 
was the daughter of James V. fon of James IV. by 
Margaret, eldeſt daughter of cur King Henry VII. 
fo that James was the neareſt in blood to Elizabeth, 
by his deſcent from Margaret her aunt, though ſhe 
did not think fit to declare him her ſucceſſor till ſhe 
was near her end, that by keeping bim in ſuſpence, | 
ſhe might have him the more dependent upon her. 
But being nominated by her juſt before ſhe died, 
to ſucceed her, he was immediately upon her de- 
miſe „ DUNE King of een &C, 
The 


— 


1 bring up his Queen and children. 
Anne, ſiſter to the King 
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The Council having ſent to give the King notic 


of his acceſſion, and of their having proclaimed 
him, he ſet out from Edinburgh on the 5th of 
April, attended by ſeveral Scotch Lords and others, 

and no ſooner ſet foot in England, but multitudes of 
people came out to welcome him, with loud ac. 
clamations; and in every town he paſſed through, 
he was entertained in a moſt magnificent manner, 
receiving every where the praiſes and good wiſhe; 
of his new {u'jets. So extravagant were the ex. 
preſſions of joy in the multitude on this occaſion, 
that an honeſt blunt Scotchman in the compan 
ſaid, This people will ſpoil a gud King:“ And, 
What might be thought impolitick in a new fſove- 
reign, the King iſſued a proclamation to reſtrain 
the people from flocking to him in ſuch vaſt num- 
bers. On the 7th of May he arrived at London, 
having in his journey made above 200 Knights, 
and ſoon atter his arrival he made many more. For 
as Queen Elizabech was wiſely fparing in confer- 
ring honours, King James was on the contrary moſt 
» profuſe in beſtowing them, and made fo many 
Knights, Barons, Earls, &c. that a paſquil was 


poſted up in St Paul's, waggiſhly pretending to an 


art to help weak memoties to retain the names of 
the nobility. | ; I 
The King, ſoon after his arrival, 
did train of Lords and Ladies into Scotland, to 
His Queen was 
of Denmark. _ 

In order to end all diſputes between the Engliſk 
aud Scots, he aſſumed the title of King of Great 


Britain. He had not been long in England before 


- a conſpiracy was formed by ſome Papiſts, of 
whom Cateſby was the chief, to have deſtroyed 
King, Church, and ftate at once, by blowing up 
the Parliament-houſe, with gun powder, on the 5th 


of November, 1605; but the plot was happily 


diſcovered ; the memory of which bas ever ſince 
ER” bs, been 


P2 


ſent a ſplen- 
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been religiouſly obſerved on that day. In this 
reign a conference was held at Hampton Court, 
off at the requeſt of the Diſſenters, but it came 
to nothing. The King made Peace with Spain, 
and for a dum of money he quitted the cautionary 
towns we had in Holland, the Brill, Fluſhing, and 
others. In his reign there was a new tranſlation of 
che Bible, the ſame. as is now ufed. Alſo ne 
Engliſh plantations were firft ſettled in the Wen 
Indies; and filk-worms brought into England. 
In 1605 there was a dreadful Plague in London, 
of which 100,000 perſons died. King James. had 
two royal viſits from Chriſtian IV. King of Den- 
mark, whoſe ſiſter Anne he married, a thing unu- 
ſual with crowned heads. _ Knights—Baronets 

were now created. Lord Bacon, a man of 

great abilities, from the ſtation of Lord High 

Chancellor, was reduced to a ſlate of poverty, 

ile ſhort of beggary. The great Sir Walter Ra- 

- © leigh, through the prevalency. of Gundamore the 

ſt Spaniſh Ambaſſador, loſt. his head. King James 

y BE was eſteemed a learned, liberal Prince, and at im. 

s | would expreſs much zeal for religion, Lat this 
1 F would often ſubſide, and become la#ewarm ; be 

t |. thought Epiſcopacy ſo great afapport to the crown, 

that his maxim was, No BisHoe, no KinG:? 
He was very pacifick. Certain it is, that Eng- 
land was never in a leſs flouriſhing condition, 
than in his reign, being expoſed to the in ults and 
raillery of other nations; for which the King. was 
, univerſally blamed. He died in the 59th year df 
his age, after reigning 22 years over Great Bri- 
> BN tain, and 58 over Scotland; he had by Anne, Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, ſeveral children, yiz. Hen 
1 
| 
| 


Prince of Wales, who died before him; (he was 
one of the molt accompliſhed Princes in all Europe, 
& the Darling of England;) Charles, who ſucceeded = 
him; Elizabeth, 3 to the Elector Palatine, * 
IE 2 . 


*, dolence, and exceſſive love of eaſe. ' His diſſimu- 
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afterwards King of Bohemia; but for want of K. 'ng 

James? s aſſiſtance, he loſt not only Bohemia, by 
the Electorate; ſo that his daughter's family wa, 
kruined, and a Proteſtant kingdom added to the 
Popith intereſt, by his negled, and want of zeal 
- for the Proteſtant religion. - 

King James is repreſented by ſome as a very 
learned Prince; others repreſented him as a mere 
pedant. Some call him the Solomon of the age 
for his wiſdom ; | others reckon him of a very 
mean capacity. It is certain, that the Court of 
. England in his time, was the moſt impolitick then 
in Europe; very different from what it had been 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign. The nation bore but 
a very contemptible fgure- abroad, which was im- 
puted to the weakneſs of the King. He had a high 
notion of his own maxims of government, though 
they brought great inconveniences upon him. . He 
valued himfelf upon his peaceful reign 3 but the 
peace in his time was the effect of bis fear, in- 


lation was too groſs and obvious, and not the 
effect of refined policy. And of his religion it 
may be ſaid, that he was neither a ſound Pro- 
teftant, nor a good Catholick. 
A new officer, called Mafter of the Ceremonies, 
was inſtituted in the beginning of his reign, for the 
more ſolemn reception of Ambaſladors. Twas 
alſo in his reign, that Mr Hogh Middleton pro- 
jected the cutting of a canal from Hertfordſhire J 1% 
to the parts near London, for conveying Er 
water into the city, by means of Pp! ipes3 which is 
called the New River. : ou 


=. „„ lien 


be DIE X IL. E 8 
HE bad policy of King james appeared in 


WER 


nothing more than in his falling out with 
his Parliaments. This was principally owing to 
his extravagant notions of the regal power, which 

Geet and 


he carried higher than moſt of his predece 
ſo far as was inconſiſtent with a limited monarchy , 


ſuch as is the wiſe and happy conſtitution of 


England. This brought many and great inconve- 


niences upon him; and happy had it been, if his 
only - ſurviving fon and ſucceſſor, Charles 1. WhO, 
was now ein the 2;th year of his age, had taken 
warning by the imprudent management of his fa- 
ther; for. then he might have avoided the rock, 
on which he unhappily ſplit. Bat being brought 
up in the ſame high notions: of prerogative, he tro |. 
in the ſame Reps, nay, took larger ſtrides towards 
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By this means the party which ſidza with the peo- 


ple againſt the court e. every day more form:da. 
ble, m- 
ang! diltruft and jealoufly took place; and religion 
alſo mixing in the quarrel, the patrons of civil li. 
berty made their advantage of it, till enthuſiaſm, 
which gathered ſtrength from the arbitrary procecd- 
ings of the Court, and the ſeverity of the Hierar- 
chy, grew rampant in its turn, and overturned not 
only the Hierarchy, bat the Monarchy too. Charles 
married Henrietta, daughter to King Henry. IV. of 
France. She was! a great bigot to the. church of 
Rome, and laboured hard te introduce Poptry and 
arbitrary power, and the- King had a Miniſtray 
ready to accompl. ſh it 3 he was 65 
complied with the Queen” s council, in many things 
not agreeable to the laws of the kingdom; and 
by regarding her advice and his miniſters, more 
than the humble repreſentations of his Parliament, 
this proved at laſt very fatal to himſelf and ſub- 


Buckingham, a man obnoxious to the ſtate, great- 
ly. increaſed the diſcontents of the people. Three 
ſeveral Parliaments attempted to take off the Duke 
but without ſucceſs, for the King determinded ra- 
ther to part with them, than his favourite; how- 
ever, he was aſterwards aſſaſſinated by one Felton. 


the nation was 12 years without one; and raiſing 
money by his own authority, which was againſt law, 


1 whole nation into a fetment. The cruel 
maſſacre in Ireland of 200,090 Proteſtants, though 


it is hoped the King was innocent of it, vet this 
by his enemies was made a great aggravation. 
The Scots on their. fide entered into a Covenant a- 


to Ankliſt 1 in cotlanck ard King Charles * 
to 1 | 


Ae Yourr, than even his father 11 done. | 


8 paſons on both ſides were heated. mu. 


uxorious, that he 


jects; his unbounded favour to Villiers, Duke, of 


THE + King had fo little love for Parliaments, that 


 gainit Epiſcopacy, which King James had begun 
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He ſirſt ſent down a book of Canons; and then 
the Liturgy or Service- book, ordering, it to be read 


on ſuch. a day. But when the Dean began to read 


it in St Giles's church, at Edinburgh, there 
was ſuch a tumult, noiſe, 'and clamour among the 
people, thatenot a word could be heard; and when 
the Biſhop off Edinburgh, who was to preach, ſtept 
into the pulpit, in order to appeaſe the populace, 
he was treated in the ſame manner, and moreover 
had a ſtool flung at his head. At laſt, when the 
Magiſtrates of Edinburgh had with much difficulty 
got the rioters out of the church, the Dean went 
on, but was continually interrupted, by the multi- 
tude: Hichoot, knocking at the doors, throwing 

ſtones at the windows, and making bitter. excla- 
mations againſt the Service-book, as if it was de- 
ſigned to introduce Popery among them. There 
were, at the ſame time, the like tumults in the o- 
ther churches of Edinburgh; and afterwards, other 
tumults on the ſame account, more formidable 
than the firſt. The maleconteats ſeemed at firſt to 
be only the meaner ſort of people, but they were 
ſoon openly abetted by great numbers of the nobi- 


lity and gentry. The King ſent down his procla- 


mations to pacify them, but they proteſted againſt. 
them, as deſigned only to enſnare them. At laſt, 


in 1638, they erected Tables, or Committees, at 


Edinburgh, to manage their affairs; one of the no- 


bility, © another of the gentry, a third vf the 
burghers, and a fourth of the miniſters; as alſo a 
general table, conſiſting of Commiſhoners from the 


other four, From theſe tables proceeded their fſa- 


mous Solemn League and Covenant, for the main- 


tenance of their religion from all innovations, ſub- 
ſcribed by almoſt the whole Scotch nation. The 
Marqus of Hamilton was ſent High- Commiſſioner, 
who endeavoured by various artifices to break their 


meaſares. But nothing would ſatisfy them but a 


General Aſſem3ly and a Parliament. A General 


*% 


Al- 
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 Afembly accordingly met at Glaſgow, Nov. 21, 
Which the Tables had taken care to have compoſed 
of tuch as were wholly devoted to them. The 
HZignh-Commiſſioner finding them not likely to be 
= . managed, diſſolved the Aſſembly in the Kings 
name, on the 28th. Nevertheleſs, they continued 
ſitting by their own authority, paſſed ſeveral acts 
againſt the innovations, and declared Epiſcopacy to 
be aboliſhed by the confeſſion of 1580. 
This drew a remonſtrance from the Diſſenters in 
England, which occaſioned the long Parliament to 
be convened by the King, for redreis of grievances. 
Both Houſes of tais-Partameng at firtt proceeded 
in that affair, in @-very-regular parlimentarP way, 
till ſome ill. deſiguing perſons. taking advantage ot 
the prejudices and diſſentious among the ſeveral 
parties that then prevailed, ſo blowed up the coals, 
=— as to ſet the nation in a perfect flame. For after 
they had redreſſed all their real or pretended 
* Pprievances, and aboliſhed the taxes, they oppoſed 
| all tne King's deſigns, attacked ſuch of his ſervants 
nàs were moſt zealous for him, beheaded Archbiſhop 
Laud and the Earl of Strafford, his two grand mini- 
ſters and favourites, men of great abilities, but of 
no moderation; and after this, entered into a con- 
federacy with the Scotch rebels, in order to abo- 
liſh the regal authority, and eftablith a popular go- 
vernment. At laſt, the King having refuſed to | 
ſign a bill the Parliament had prepared for regu - 
= AHating the Militia, both {ides prepared for war; the 
King levied an army and headed it himſelf, and 
= —#iter ſeveral engagements, he was defeated at Nale- 
Dy, the 14th of June, 1645, by the Lord Faitfax; 
he then withdrew into Wales, and was after beat 
at Cheſter, from whence he retired to Oxford. But 
Sir Thomas Fairfax approaching there, the King 
not knowing where to go for ſafety, he at laſt went 
to the Scoten army, then at Newark, on the gth of 
May, 1646, who at firſt paid him the honours due to a 
— | -- _ -. Erawned 
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crowned head, but yet, watched him fo nartowjy, : 
that in reality he was their priſoner, 


the King out of the bands of the Scots, and to 
ſend them back into their own: country. At laſt, 

it was agreed, that they ſhould have 400,000 l. for 
the arrears due to them, one moiety to be paid 
before their going home, and the other at ſtated 
times. And ſo, after ſeveral debates about the diſ- 
n poſal of the King's perſon, the. Scots having re- 
0 ceived the 200, ooo l. on January 30, 1546-7, de- 
'F livered him up to the Commiſhoners of the Parlia- 
ment of England, who were ſent down to New- 
caſtle to receive him. The ſame day their army 


tf began to march for Scotland, and the King was 

l conducted to Holmby-houſe, in Nottinghamſhire, 

N He was afterwards impriſoned in different places, 
for a .confiderable time. On the 4 1h of Novem- 


ber, 1647, he eſcaped. from his conßnement at 
Hampton Court, and fled to the .iſle of Wight, 
but Cromwell ſoen had him ſeized by a party of 
ſoldiers, and carried to Hurlt-caſtle, afterwards to 
Windſor, and at lat to St James's: Houſe. A. 
late author informs us, that Cromwell privately 
treated with the King, Wwhereby it was prapoſed 
that if he cloſed with the propoſitions of the army, 
Cromwell ſhould be made Earl of Eſſex and Knight 
of the Garter, with a conſiderable eſtate, and alſo ad 
vanced to Vicar- General of England, as his ancef- 
tor Cromwell was by Henry VIII. Bat the King 
being uxorious, would do nothing without the 
Queen's advice, Who diſliking the propoſal, the 
King ſent her word; That though he aſſented to 
the army's propoſal to procure peace, yet it, would 
he eaſier to take off Cromwell, when only a 
Peer of England, than now when he was General, 
and at the bead of an army. Theſe letters being 
intercepted by Cromwell, he retolved never to truſt 
the King more. Some time after ;the Houſe of 
. Com- 


And now the Parliament conſulted how to get 4 
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Commons, Ahieny cormpoſed of 8 eſta. 
bliſhed a pretended High Court of Juſtice to try 


** King, (though the Houſe of Lords would not 


conſent it) and nominated as Judges, Genera! 
Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, Sir Har- 
draſs Waller, Philip Skipton, and 145 more. John 
Bradſhaw, was precedent of this court. The 
King was accuſed firſt, of levying war againſt the 


Parliament and the people, with a deſign to ere& an 


anlimited tyrannical power, to rule, according to 
his will, and to overthrow the rights and liberties 
of the people; ſecondly, for having been the 


cauſe of all the bloodſhed for five years paſt, du- 


ring the civil war; and for fomenting the rebellion 


of the Iriſh, Who had maſſacred above 40,000. 


Eugliſn in 1641; and theſe obliged the King to 
appear four times before this tribunal, and required 
him to an to the above articles. But he re- 


44S fuſing to acknowledge the authority of the Court, 


they pronounced ſentence againſt him, tho' before 
it paſſed, he deſired inſtantly to be heard before the 
two Houſes, declaring be had a propoſal to make 
of great importance, but his requeſt was not grant- 
ed. Some imagine he would have reſigned the 
crown to his eldeſt ſon Prince Charles. He was at 


laſt condemned to loſe his head, which was exe- 


euted on the zoth of January, near the windows of 
the Banquetting houſe at Whitehall. The King 


ſuffered with great conſtancy, and without diſcover- 


ing the leaſt ſymptom of weakneſs or ſuprize; his 
body, after being expoſed ſome days to the view 


of the people, in one of the apartments at White- 
Kall, was carried o Wannen and e in St 5 


George's ehapel. 
The day before his execution, he was eemitted 


to ſes bis children, the / Princeſs Elizabeth and the 


Duke of Glouceſter, the only ones then in Bas. 
land ; which was, perhaps, as tender a Os 
0 de met Wich in — | 


EA”. 1 * 
* 


E 


jous, chaſte, ſober,* affable, and brave upon occa- 
ons; that he had great penetration, a ſolid judg- 
ment, and was a good man; but then hiſtorians 


4 (and which in many inftances did evidently 


appear during his reign) that he was fond of pre- 


ropative, endeavoured to extend it too far in many 


inſtances of arbitrary power, and had the weakneſs 
to be governed by his Queen and favourites, who 


led Kit into thoſe meaſures, which made his ſub- 
jects murmur, and afterwards break out into open 


rebellion; he reigned near 24 years. In his time 
lived Thomas Par, aged 152, and who enjoyed a 


life of perfe& health. He left by Henrietta Maria, 


his Queen, Charles his ſucceſſor, James Duke of 
York, Henry Duke of Gleuceſter, WHO, died after 
the reſtoration, about 21 years of age; Mary ho 


married the -Prince of Orange, King William's fa- | 


ther, and Henrietta who- married Philip Puke. of 
Orleans, FOO French yg" 8 enn; r 
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To give the King's ans is no eaſy talk, ſo. 
25 tO pleaſe all: But it is faid, that he was reti- 
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ELD the: Acath of Kine Chadles I there. 


was an interregnum of 41 years and four 
months, during which time, there was a total e- 
elipſe of the Royal Family, and the government 
of England . underwent various forms and ſhapes, 
The firft was that of a pure Democracy or Com- 


monwealth. For the King was no ſooner dead, but 


the remnant of the Houſe of Commons, called at- 
terwards the Rump, ſcarce above 80 in number, 


but many of them men of a ſurprizing genius and 


an uncommon capacity, aſſuming to themſelves the 
name of Parliament, paſted an act, forbiding the 
proclaiming of Charles Stuart, eldeſt ſon of the late 


King, or any other perſon, upon pain of High 


Treaſon. Then they reſolved, that thoſe whohad 
aſſented to the vote, that the late King's conceſſions 


were a ground to proceed to a ſettlement, ſhould | 


not be re-admitted to fit as Members; who were 
therefore commonly called the ſecluded Members. 
On Feb. 5, they voted, that the Houſe of Peers 
woas uſeleſs and dangerous; and accordingly paſſed 
an act for aboliſning it. The Lords had only the 
liberty allowed them of being elected Members of 
Parliament, in common with other ſubjects; which 
ſomie few of them accepted, as the Earls of Pem- 


broke, and Saliſpury, and the Ld Ed. Howard; but 


the greateſt part rejected it. Then, to compleat = 
the work, they refolved «and declared, that as 
che office of King in this nation had been found 
to be unneceſſary, burthenſome, and dangerous i the | 


liberties of the people, it ſhould therefore be ut- 
terly avoliſhed : And that the nation ſhould be 
governed by the Repreſentatives of the people, un- 
der the form of a Commonwealth. A new oath, 
called the Engagement, was. enjoined, To be true 


and faithful to ebe e eſtabliſhed without 
| Ee bi with- 
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King or Houſe of Peers. A new Great Seal was 
repared, which was committed to certain perſons, 


under the title of the Keepers of the Liberties of 


England by the Authority of Parliament; and all 
writs avd public orders were to run in their name; 


and finally, a Council of State was appointed, con- 


ſiſting of 39 perſons, for the adminiſtration of pub- 
he affairs under the Parliament ; ' whoſe powers 
were to continue for one whole year, and then a 
new Council, of ſtate to be choſen; Aud thus the 
Commonwealth government was fully eftabliſhed. 
Some time after they put a price on Charles IId's 
head, and ſent the Duke of Glouceſter with the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, then in their hands, to the 
Counteſs of Leiceſter, who was intruſted with the 
care of their ed ucation. The Iriſh recognized King 
Charles II as Kipg, and put the Marquis of Or- 


mond at their bead; but he was defeated before 


Dublin by Col. Jones. the ſecond of Auguſt. The 
Commonwealth of England, on the news thereof, 


_ unanimouſly choſe Oliver Cromwell, Lord Lieute- 


nant of Ireland; who, in Auguſt, 1649, went o- 
ver to that kingdom at the head of 12,000. men, 


(having before ſent ſuccours to Col. Jones) beat the 


Royaliſts in ſeveral rencounters, and, after taking, 
Drogheda and Kilkenny, ſeized the ſtrongeſt places 
in that ifland; but was forced to return to England 
in 1650, on advice being ſent him by the Parlia> 
ment, that the Scots had taken up arms in favour 
of Charles II. On his arrival, Fairfax reſigning, 

the chief command of the forces to him, he march- 

ed againſt the Scots Royalifts, defeated them at 


Dunbar on the zd of September, 1650, and topk 


Leith and E/inburgh. The coronation of King 
Charles being ſolemnized at Scoon on the firſt of 
January, 1651, he put himſelf at the. head of an 
army of 15,000 foot and 3000 horſe, and, enter. 


| ing England, advanced as far as Worceſter, where 


he was honourably received. Cromwell followed 
9. 5 his 
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His Majeſty with haſty marches,” and found him en- 


camped within a. mile of that town; the armiey 


came to an engagement on the gd of September, 


1651, and, after fighting ſeveral hours, the royal 
army were almoſt all cut off by Oliver, and the 
King narrowly eſcaped being taken, who, after 
two months numberleſs fatigues and dangers, got 


' Into. Normandy, October 22, 165 1. Oliver ſoon 


after having quelled the pe ah in England and 


Scotland, uſurped the ſovereign authority, and by 


his army put down the Parliament, cauſing. him{elf, 


December 15, 1653, to be proclaimed Protector of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland. | 

Oliver Cromwell being declared protector, af. 
ſumed greater authority than ever any Engliſh Mo. 
narch had done, governing at home with defpotic 
Tway, and dreaded abroad. He made the Dutch buy 
their peace dear, obliging them to pay 300,000 l. 


for the damages done by them to the Engliſh for 


above 30 year pal; the French and Spaniards 
ſued for bis friendihiy ; the King of Sweden 


thought it an honour to be bis ally; he beheaded 


the brother of the King of Portugal's Ambaſſador 


for a murder, which that King did not dare to re. 
_ Jent. At length, after having politickly refuſed to 
he gale King, he died, September 3. 1658, in 
che zin rar of his Protectorſpip, and in the Goth 


of. 115 age, having, as it is ſaid, named his 


Jon Richard to ſucceed him, juſt before he expired. 
He had a mot pompous. funeral heſtowed on him, 
and his body was in appearance buried in Wel- 
minſter abbey.- But ſome ſay it. was wrapt in lead, 
arid. ſunk below. bridge in the Thames: And others 
affirm it to bare been bufied in Naſęby-ſield. He 
was born at Huntingdon, of a good: family, af 
Welſh extraction, the name being originally Wil- 
liams; but one of the family marrying the ſiſter of 
the famous Thomas Cromwell, Karl of Eſſex, in 


er VUith' s is, a fon by that marriage teox 


that 


>. 
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ver made no figure in the world, till a little before 


the break ing out of the civil war, and we have 
ſeen by what ſteps and accidents he mounted to 
power afterwards; which he could not have done, 
if be had not been endowed with a moſt .extraordi- 


nary capacity. After he roſe to ſovereignty, un- A 


der the name of Protector, thougb his government 


was arbitrary, and ſupported only by the army, he 


did many things worthy of praiſe, He encouraged 


trade and commerce, maintained the honour of the 


nation, and in many inſtances effectually interpoſed 


in favour of the Proteſtants abroad, chiefly by 


means of the influence he had over Cardinal Ma- 
zarine, who fearing, if he ſhould diſpleaſe him, that 
he would break with France, durſt deny him no- 
thing. The nation, certainly, never made a 
oreater figure abroad, ſince the days of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, than it did under Sa Indeed, I 
have often thought his government, in; many re- 


ſpecs, reſembled her's, eſpecially in the choice of 


fit minifters for the ſeveral parts. of the adminiitra- 
tion. But the fundamental difference was this, 
that, whereas ſhe ſupported herſelf by the affection 
of the people, Oliver, for want of that, which he 


would have been very glad to have had, ſupported 


himſelf by a ſtanding army; though he had many 
ſecret enemies in it, and it was with gieat ſkill 
and dexterity, that he kept all things quiet there, 
In one thing indeed, they were too much alike ; 
for if Oliver ſacrificed King Charles I. to his own 
ſafety, Queen Elizabeth did the ſame by the Queen 
of Scots. In ſhort, his greateſt enemies acknow - 
ledge he was not unworthy of the government, 8 
his way to it had been juſt and innocent. And 


how far the circumſtances and neceſſities of the 


times may excuſe him, is not my buſineſs to ſay, _ 
Beſides his two ſons, Richard and Henry, he had 
four ben, all women of great ſenſe and vir- 
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_ _ terwards to Lieutenant General Fleetwood. Eliza. 
beth was married to Mr John Cleypole, and died: 


little before her father. M 


ary, his third daughter, 


to the Lord | Viſcount Falconbridge, afterward: 


made an Earl by King William. 


And Frances, 


the youngeſt daughter, firſt to Robert Rich, Eſq; 
grandſon and heir to the Earl of Warwick, and af. 


terwards to 8 


1 


ir John Ruſſel, of Chippenham, in 


Cambridgeſhire. 


Among the 


1 ent perſons, who Misc uncher 0. 


liver's ProteQorſhip, were the famous Mr John Sel. 
den, the venerable Archbiſhop Uſher, who came 
cover to England, a little before the breaking out 
of the Iriſh maſſacre; and Dr Harvey, the cele. 
brated diſcoverer of the circulation of the blood. 
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6 ICHARD CROMWELL, Second Pie 


oppoſition ;. but ſoon after the Commanders of the 
army preſented a petition for leave to elect their 
own General, This Richard abiolutely refuſed, 

and ſummoned a Parliament, which met, January 
O. 27, 1558-9, and made an order that no Council of 


was proclaimed September 4, 1658, without 


el. War ſhould be held during its fitting. This high» + 


me I ly incenſed the Officers of the army, who, difcover- 
ut ing Richard's weakneſs, abſolutely required him to 
le. MW dillolve it; which he did. The Council of Offi- _ 
cers then ſeized upon the government, and, after a 
hort Anarchy, elected Charles Fleetwood for their 
General; brought Lambert, a man of unbounded 
mbition, in again; and reſtored the Long Parli- 
ament, diſſolved by Oliver in 1633. This aſſembly 
reſolved to abolith the Protectorate, and depoſe 
Richard, who quietly reſigned his power on their 
brſt demanding it, upon condition that they ſhould 
pay his debts, and aſſign him an income ſufficient 


vate life after a reign of ſeven. months and 20 
days. On his quitting his palace at Whitehall, 
one of his friends hearing him inquire earneſtly af- 
ter two old trunks which flood in his wardrobe, 

aſked him what they contained + © Why :ruly, no 
« leſs, ſaid Richard, than the lives aud iortunes of 
« all the good people in England,” meauing the 

numberleſs addreſſes that were preſented to him. 

__ _ Henry, his brother, alſo ſubmitted peaceably to 
the orders of Parliament, though he might pro- 
bably, had he pleaſed, have given them a great 
deal of trouble, for he was univerſally beloved: 
Hiſtorians in general give him an exceeding good 
character. England was at this time divided into 

a. | Q 2 b three 


to live with honour. Lhus he returned to bis pri- 
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three parties; that of the Parliament, or Common. 


wealth ; that of Lambert, or of the Army'; and 
that of the Royaliſts, who did not unite till Gen. 
Monck put himſelf at their head. The Parliament 
preſerved their authority till the 26th of October, 
when Fleetwood and Lambert obliged them to quit 

their ſcats, and choſe a Committee of Safety, con. 
ing of 23 perſons, to carry on a kind of govern. 


ment. This Committee was much oppoſed by the 


former Parliament. Gen, Monck, Governor of 


Scotland, whoſe deſign was to reſtore . the King, 


took advantage of this opportunity, and declarin 
for the; Parliament, ſezed on ſome of the frontier 
topens, the Governor of Portſmooth ſeized Lambert, 
who was ſent priſoner to the tower, and the Rump 
Parliament, as it wus called, (being the remains 
of that diſſolved by Cromwell in 1653, and about 
half the members of that in 1648, which put the 
King to death, in number now but 42) met a- 
gain, Decetnber 26, 10659, Monck, under pre- 


tence of aiding the Parliament, by reducing the 


army to obedience, marched to London, and af- 


terwards reſtored the Parliament that had been ſe- 


+ Cluded in 1648; which, in a few days, diflolved 


itſelf, after having ſummoned a free Parliament 10 


meet the 25th of April following, in order to re- 
ſtore-the Eing, who was then at Breda. When all 
things were ready for execution, Monck gave the 
King information thereof. The King thereupon 
ſent Sir John Grenville to London, with a letter to 
the Parliamet and another to Monck, which were 
received, with joy, and the Parliament reſolved to 
ſend ſome of their Members to invite his Majeſty 
to return, upon which he was proclaimed King of 
Great Britain, May 8, 1660; but did not ar- 


rive at his palace at Whitehall, till the 2gth of 
that month, which was his birth-day; Richard 


Cromwell, on the King's reſtoration, . retired to 


France, atterwards to Geneva, and ar laſt returned 


"RICHARD CROMWELL. . 


death; and, Having liveg to a great age, died | 


Is 


to England ſome years before King Charles's 


at | Cheſhuns, | in „ in 1712. 
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pans a tide of extravagant joy overſpread the 
O nation, upon the King's arrival, as, in the 


end very much hurt the morals of the people, and 


introduced an almoſt univerſal diſſoluteneſs of man- 


ners, which was encouraged and propagated by 


the HI example of the King and the court; ſo 
that from Enthuſiaſm and Fanaticiſm, the prevail- 
ing ſpirit of the late times, the Eugliſn fell into 
the oppoſite extreme of licentiouſneſs and im mora- 
lity ; as one or the other of theſe extremes will al- 


ways be the conſequence of men's not governing 


themſelves by reaſon. | 
The confidence the people had in the King, 
from the extraordinary good opinion they had 


been prepoſſeſſed with in his favour, and their 


tranſports of joy, at being delivered from the late 
confyfions and diſtractions, by means of his reſto · 


ra- 
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ration, 1 RAPE for the exceſſive complaiſance, 3 
that was ſhewn to the court, at the beginning of 
this great event, ſo that the Parliament could ſcarce 
deny the King any thing; and the ill uſe that 
was made of this confidence, was tbe chief cauſe: of 
the oppoſition that was made 0 dhe court after. 
wards. 


"The fioſt thing . Xing did. was he having a * 3 


act of indemnity, out of which 49 of the late 
King's Judges were excepted, and ſentenced to 


lies ten only were executed, the reſt were Pr TE: 


ed with impriſonment, baniſhment, and confiſca- 


tion of eſtates; he then had all the laws repealed - 


which | aboliſhed» the regal government, rewarded .' 


thoſe: who had done him conſiderable ſervice; re- 


ſtored the epiſcopal clergy to their beneſices, and 
in general ſettled things on the fame footing they 
were in before 1640. The next year he married 
Catharine Intanta of Portugal, whoſe barrenneſs 


made England uneaſy. Prince Henry, Duke of A 


Glouceſter, a hopeful Prince, died ſoon after the 
reſtoration: But the Duke of York, his brother, 


had too great a ſhare in the government all his 


reign. The ſtanding army was diſbanded, but 
Gen. Monck had both honour and riches confer- 


rec on him; he was created Duke of - Albemarle, | 
and after his death buried like a Prince. As for 


the King he proved a Prince of a moſt generous 
temper, liberal, affable, and eaſy of exceſs; of a- 
cute and fme parts, of great inſight into men and 

manners, and generally beloved of all parties for 
his innate clemency; he underſtood the intereſt of 
his kingdom better than any of his miniſters; he was 

the fitteſt Prince in the world for the Engliſh go- 
vernment, had not his over-indulgence to eaſe 
and pleaſure made him averſe to buſineſs. Mars 
had long reigned to make way for Venus; and the 
King — ſuffered much in his exile, determined 
to make amends with the pleaſures of love. To 
oy theſe * he me all Parties, to ſe- 


cure 
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cure himſelf at home, but little regarded how 
things were abroad. A great ſtate man fays, 4* He 
„ was well qualified ro reign, but could not bear 
the fatigue of it; and the Duke of York was 
e indefatigable, but wanted capacity.” His put. 


ting the penal laws in execution againſt the diſſen- 


ters, was done purely to quiet the High Church 
party; but his declaration for liberty of conſci- 


ence was ſoon. quaſhed by the Parliament; his 


voluptuouſneſs indeed proved fatal to the nation, 
for his ſubjects following his example, ſunk them 
to the greateſt degree of ſoftneſs, luxury, and ef. 


fe minacy. - Another pernicious thing, for which 
all Europe has ſince ſmarted, was his engaging 


too far in the French intereſt, and laying the foun- 
dation of their preſent greatneſs, when he might 
upon his reſtoration have made England formidable 


t France and all Europe, this nation then ſwarm- 


ing with old toldiers, made ſo by the civil war, 
But France prevailed with her gold, and promiſes 
of aſſiſting him againſt ſuch as ſhould diſturb his 


2 8 government. The moſt memorable things of his 


, Feign. are, his parting with Dunkirk to. France for 
_ much. leſs than its value, his blowing up Tangier 
"MM: the Streights, after vaſt ſums had been expended 


large ſubſidies he received from his long Parliament, 
Which were ſtrangely miſapplied 5 his ſhutting vp 
the Exchequer after it was filled with loans,. to the 


ruin of ſeveral families; the two Dutch wars, 


which ſerved to promote the French intereſt, by teach- 
ing them the way of ſea-hghts, and giving them 
the pleaſure to ſee the two moit potent Proteſtant 
1 deſtroy one another; the dreadful plague 


which happened 1665, at a. time we were engaged 


in the fir war with the Dutch, when in one yeat. 


there died in Londoa $7,576 perſons ; and the 
bow 1 a raging fire, which in three days 
at £0 pariſh churches, and 634208 houſes ; _ 


to improve and preſerve ſo important a place; the 
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oe te Tori plot⸗ which ſtartled the nation, and for 
Te which many ſuffered death ; theſe are the chief and 
a I molt remarkable events in his reign. . The Duke 
of York being juſtly ſuſpected of Popery, was 
„ forced. by the King's command to go into Flanders, 
!- © and afterwards into Scotland; till this plot growing 
out of date. another broke out called the Rye- 
„ If houſef, or Preſbyterian Plot, which ſr.othered_the 
N former, and revived the Popiſh faction: The Lord 


'» I Ruſſel fell a ſacrifice to it by loſing his head; the 

. Earl of Eſſex was. found with his throat cut in the 

. tower; the Earl of Shafteſbury fled to Holland. 
where he died; the Duke of Monmouth was in dit- 

> grace. But before this happened, the Houſe of 

1 no by a great majority paſſed a bill to ex- 

1 clude the Duke of York from the ſucceſſion, but it 

was thrown. out by the Lords. After which the 


King either prorugued or diſſolved ſeveral Parlia- 
ments that had addreſſed him to exclude the Duke 
of York. The Excluſion bill miſcarrying, tended 
to make the Duke of Vork more powerful than ever, 
and ſo undeſignedly paved the way for, his ſuceeſ- 
ſion, that he had nothin to 02 but to aſcend * 
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” far 2 
8 wk Titus Gates, who bad turned Soma DS as been 
admitted among the Jeſuits, accuſed thoſe crafty fathers of having 
conſpired again/t the King's life and the Proteſtant Religion, arm · 
ing that the th 75 the King of France, the Duke of Tork, and ſe- 
veral of the nobility, uert aceomplices there in; and, that Thomas + 
Waite, or White bread, Provincial of the Fefuits in England, was - 
at the head of the conſpiracy. The King neglectiug tits affair, the 
Parliament beard Ogtes aud Belloe, and rent mae . 
Catholics, who were condemned and executed =. 
+ There was another. plot, called The Rye-hoaſe Plot, TR h 
it is ſaid the. conſpirators bad reſolved to till the King and the 
Duke. of Tork in their return from Newmarket, the execution, of - 
which was prevented by a fire that brote out in that Pla ce, and 
et! bis ay te return A thas he intended. mY 
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for when his body was opened there was not time 
allowed exactly to obſerve his ſtomach and bowels ; 
and in a few hours after his death, his body emit- 

ted fo offenſive a ſmell, that no one could bear the 
room; a very extraordinary circumſtance in fo 
healthy and vigorous a conftitution, and moſt im- 
| probable to be the conſequence of an apoplexy, 
which was given out that the King ſhoald die of. 


According to ſeveral authors he died a Papiſt; he 


was 'a Prince of great wit and gallantry, but of 
looſe principles, and did not trouble himſelf about 
religion: And yet his meek temper to all men ſo 
_ captivated his Proteſtant ſubjects, that he was uni- 
voerfally lamented. In his reign, the manners of 
the pesple were quite changed: For (as one well 
obſerves] before it would have been eſteemed pro- 
fane and irreligious even to have eat an oyſter with- 
aut a long prayer, it was now become ſuperſtiti- 
ous to believe in God. He left ſeveral children, 
but none legitimate. By Mrs Lucy Walters, zlias 
Barlow, he had James Scot, Duke of Monmouth, 
his favourite, who was beheaded in the next reign ; 
by Mrs Catharine Pegg, he had Charles, created 
Earl of Plymouth, who died ar Tangier ; by Bar- 

bara, Dutcheſs of Cleveland, he bad Charles Firz- 

roy, created Duke of Southampton ; Henry Fitz- 
roy, created Duke of Grafton; George Fitzroy, 


Duke of Northumberland ; Anne Fitzroy, married 


to the Earl of Litchfield ; by Nell Gwyn, he had 
Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans; by a lady 


of Bretaigne, created Ducheſs of Portſmouth, he 


bad Charies, Lenox, Duke of Richmond; and by 
Earl of Derwentwat:r, ie | 
Ia, this reign, the Royal Society was founded. 
Algernon Sydney was beheaded for writing on the 
Original Forms of Government. The act for tri- 


Urs. Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, married to the 


_ 


_ennial Parliaments was repealed. The witty Earl of 


Rocheſter lived in this reign, and died in the 32d 
year of his age. Alſo Samuel Butler, author of 


Hudibras; Sir Peter Lely, the famous painter; and 
Judge Jefferies, of infamous memory, JAME» 
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IN G Charles having no legitimate iſſue, and 
the ſo much labaured Bill of Exeluſion com- 
ing to nothing, his brother the Duke of York of 
courſe ſucceeded to the crown, and was immediately 
proclaimed by the name of James Fi. The party 
that was againſt the Exclufion Bill, had been for 
ſome time triumphant, and ſo it is no wonder there 
was no motion or ſtir at the acceſſion of this King, 
whoſe enemies were now ſufficiently humbled and 
oppreſſed. And, indeed, if he had been as good 
as his word in his firſt ſpeech to his Privy Council, 
no body u ould have had any occafion to be uneaſy. 
For therein he tells them, that he would make it 
his endeavour to preſerve the government both in 
church and Rate, as it was then eſtabliſhed by law; 
that he would never. invade any man's property, 
but would go as far as any one in preſerving the 
5 1 — 5 I | nation 
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192 HISTORY ENGLAND. 
nation in all its juſt rights and liberties. But, how. jem 
ever this ſpeech was applauded by the then pre. rece 

vailing party, King James ſoon made it appear by in d 
his conduct, that the fulfilling his promiſes was the fitic 
fartheſt thing from his thoughts, for no ſooner did 
be find the church bent agaiuſt Popery and flavery, 
but he broke all his promiſes, and courted the 
diſſenting party, by granting them liberty of con- 
ſcience, contrary to law. Indeed, the moſt ſenſible 
diſſenters did not approve of it; and the Archbi. 
ſhop of Canterbury, and fx other biſhops were 
' ſent to the tower, for refufing to order this declara- 
tion to be read in the churches of their dioceſes: 
But they were acquifted. The King having ſup. 
preſſed the inſurrection of Argyle in Scotland, and 
that of Monmouth in Engiand, and both Dukes 
beheaded, he ſet up a diſpenſing power, and made 
his own will the meaſure of his government. He 

- ſent bloody Lord Chief juſtice Jeferies into the 
Weſt, with a ſpecial comm ſſion of Oyer and Ter— 
miner, who. condemved upwards of 500 perſons, 
whereof above 239 were executed, and their quar- 
ters ſet _ up in the principal roads of the country, a 
deo the great annoyance ,of paſſengers. Col. Kirk, I tt 

dt Tavnton, cauſed 90 men to be hanged, with T. 

pipes playing, drums beating, making ſport at MW E 

their executions, A young woman who came to 1. 
beg ther brother's life, he promiſed her he would, d 

0 
0 
1 
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if ſhe would let him enjoy her; which ſhe con- 
| ſenting to, after he had ſatiated his brutal luſt, he 
took her to the window, where ſhe ſaw her brother 
.* Hanging on the ſign poſt of the houſe, which ſo 
affetted her, that the went diſtracted. Mr Johnſton, 
a clergyman, for writing an addreſs to the army, 


_— was pillored, cruelly whipped,” and fined 5co 
=. merks. Popiſh ſchools, chapels, and monaſteries, 
= were ſet up againſt law. Father Petre, à Jeſuit, 
= beiides ſeveral Popiſh Lords, fat in the Privy Coun- 
Eil, and ſome Popiſh Judges on the bench; 2 ſo- 
% dem 
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ow. lemn Embaſſy was ſent to Rome, and 'a Nancio' 
re WW received from thence,” who made a folemn'entry 
by in defiance of our laws. The rights of the univer- 
the fities were invaded, and St Magdalen's college at 

did Oxford fell a prey to his violence. Dr Sharp, af- 
ty, terwards Archbiſhop of Vork, was ſuſpended for 
the | preaching againſt Popery, and alſo Compton, Bi- 

n- hop of London, for not filencing the Doctor by 

ble the King's order; and to leave the nation without 

bi. hopes, a Prince of Wales was pretended to be 

ere born. At laſt, the Engliſh determined to oppoſe 

a. if the King's deſigns, and the Epiſcopalians uniting 

5: with the Diſſenters, they reſolved to ſet the Prince 
p- of Orange on the throne : Who being applied to, 
nd WW readily came over to our aſſiſtance with a land army, 
es which revived the hearts of all good Proteſtants. King | 
de W James had an army of about zo, ooo men, which - 

ie W marched to Saliſbury plain, as ſoon as it was 
known the Prince had landed at Torbay, which. 
was on the 5th of November, 1638, without oppo- 
ſition. © The Prince of Orange upon his landing de- 
clared, that he had been invited into England, by 
a great number of the nobility and gentry, ' and 
that the ſole motive thereto was to prevent a ty- 
rannical power, the ruin of the church of 
England, and the ſubverſion of the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, Perſons of diſtinction came 
daily unto the Prince. Lord Cornbury, the Earl 
of Clarendon's ſon, was the firſt officer who de- 
clared againſt the King, In this conjuncture the 
King went to his army at Saliſbury; and the very 
day of his arrival, ſeveral of the principal officers 
in a reſpectful manner told their General, they 
could not in conſcience fight againſt the Prince of 
Orange. Soon after the Prince of Denmark, and 
the Princeſs Anne his conſort, the King's daughter, 
the Dukes of Ormond and Grafton, Lord Churchill, 

" 8 afterwards Duke of Marlborough, and ſeveral other 
; perſons of diſtinction went over to the Prince, The 
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King this finding he could not depend on his army, 
returned-to London. December the 1oth, he ſent 
away his Queen into France, with the pretended 
Prince of Wales; and on the 11th at night he - ſol. 
lowed- her, accompanied only with Sir Edward 
Hales,” Mr Sheldon, and a page of the Back ſtairs; 
at Feverſham he happened to be ſtopped. by ſome 
people, Who at firſt uſed him very ill; but being 
known by ſome. gentlemen, he was prevailed on 
to return to London, which he did on the 15th, 
and was received with ſuch acclamations, as if he 
had returned from a great victory. But in two days 
after he withdrew to Kocheſter, and embarked for 
France. The ſame day, in the afternoon, the Prince 
Arrived at St James's amidſt the joyful acclamations 
of all lanks of people. On Dec. 21, he convened the 
Lords Spir itual and Temporal, who were in London, 
abdout o in number, to conſider of the beſt methods 
for calling a free Parliament, and purſuing the ends 


of his declaration. As to the King, being arrived at 


Rocheſter, and dreading the conſequence of a free 
Parliament, he delayed not to put his former deſign 
in execution. For privately withdrawing himſelf about 
three in the morning, Dec. 23, with only the Duke of 
Berwick his natural ſon, and two others, he embark- 
ed, and with a favourable wind arrived at Amble 
reuſe in France; from whence he immediately 
[repaired | to St Germains>—————King James 
lived in the French Court above 12 years, and 


175 died there September $, 1 701, in obſcurity, under 


the afflicton of Jofing thret crowns, for want of 


prudence and moderation. Some hi#orians vive 


him this character; that be was a good father, 
"huſband, ard maſter, aud would have been a good 
King, bad it not been for his wicked miniſters ; 
"his enemics cannot deny his bravery when Duke 
of Vork, and his friends mult confeſs, that he had 
more piety than reſolution, when King of England. 
His icligion was The ſource of all his misfortunes. 


Had 


of Clarendon, by whom he had Mary and Anne, 
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300 1 he made the * the meaſure. of his govern= 
ment, and not atrempted to overthrow the eſtabliſn- 
ed religion, and introduce a new one, which be 
knew was contrary to the genius and temper of the 
people, he might have been a moſt happy Prince. 
His firit wife was Anne, eldeſt daughter to the Earl 


the one married to the Prince of Orange, the o- 
ther to Prince George of Denmark, and who were 


afterwards Queens of England; his ſecond wife 


was an Italian Princeſs, by whom he had ſome 
children, in particular one called the. Prince of 
Wales, whoſe legitimacy has been much queſtion- 
ed; but, by act of Parliament, all of them are ex- 

cluded from the ſucceſſion, He had four natural 
children; three by Mrs Arabella Churchill, and 
one by Catharine Sedley, Counteſs of Dorcheſter. 
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King James's abdication, as before related, 
C1 the Peers, being met, ſent an addreſs to the 
Prince of Orange, defiring him to take the admini. 
tration upon himſelf till ſuch time as they ſhould 

' have”! affetnbled the States of the kingdom, 
title of the Convention, which was ſummoned for 
aw 2 of January; at which time they met, and 
the Commons declared the throne vacant by the. 
King's / abdication, ' but it was fome time 
before the Houſe of Lorgs would affent to this; 
however, after a Tonference with the Commons on 
that head, they agreed. Several forms of povern- 
ment were then propoſed; but the Prince of O- 
range giving the Convention to underſtand that 

he would return into Holland in caſe they declared 
the Princeſs, his conſort, Queen, without allowing 
im a ſhare in the regal power, they reſolved. that 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declar- 
end King and Queen jointly, and the adminiſtration of 
affairs was veſted in the Prince. The Princeſs of 
Orange arrived on the 12th of February, 1688.9, 
and ſeemed very well ſatisfied with the reſolutions 
that had been taken, and ſhe and her conſort 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Great Bri- 
tain, by the names of William and Mary, on the 
5 e. and crowned on the 1 ith of April, 
1689. Ra 9 | 
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WILLIAM and MARY. 


IHE memorab'e revolution, which King 
James's conduct had made neceſſary, for 
preſerving the Proteſtant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, being thus happily com- 
pleated, the firſt thing King William did, after he 

had ſettled his Privy Council, was his giving the 
Royal Aſſent, on February 23, to a bill that had 


paſſed both houſes, - © To remove and prevent all 
* queſtions and diſputes concerning the aſſembling 
and fitting of this preſent Parliament.” By which 

act the Convention, which had placed the crown 
on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, was changed 

anto a Parliament. 05 1 ED 


To ſhew the ſenſe of the nation concerning ſome 


of the late ſanguinary and: arbitrary proceedings, 
the attainders ot ſeveral perſons, who bad ſuffered 


* 
R X. 


R 3 capi- 


t Mr Samuel Johnſton was reſerv- 
ed; and though there were great and long de- 

hates · about Titus Oates, whoſe evidence in general 
concerning the Popiſd Plot was never called in 
queſtion, only ſome particulars relating to time and 
place; yet the Parliament addreſſed the King to 
take off the remaining part of his puniſhment, 
viz. his impriſonment for life, and annual pilory- 

ing; which his Majeſty readily complied with, 
and moreover allowed him an yearly penſion. The 
judgment upon the Quo Warranto againſt. the city 
of London was alſo reverſed, and the city reſtored 
do its privileges; and an act of oblivion, at length 

paſted, out of which were excepted ſome few of 
the many late inſtruments of Popery and -arbitrary 
The Earl of Sunderland was excepted 
being at the ſame time in 


1 only for form's ſake, he 
favour with the King. 
From the beginning of th 


b+ e reign of King Wil- 
iam and 


Queen Mary, there was a party in the 
nation who diſliked the new ſettlement, and were 
in continual plots to overturn it, and to reſtore the 
Theſe were diſtinguiſned by) 
tze name of Jacobites, as alſo, that of Nonjurors, 
tom their refuſing. to take the oaths. to the p 
ſent government. That the Papiſts ſhould diſlike 
tze revolution, is not at all ſtrange. And to theſe 
were joined ſeveral Proteſtants, who either from 
the ſtrong impreſſions of the late doctrine of paſſive 
obedience and non-· reſiſtance, could not bring them · 
ſelves to think it lawfal to reſiſt Kin 
who, though they thought the interpo 
Prince of Orange nece 
ö againſt his being made R 
|, a regency in the name of King James. 


late King James. 


James, or 
on of the 
„at the time, yet were 
ing, and were o 


ſtrongly 
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E capital puniſhments; were, by acts of Parliament at 
& . ſeveral times, annulled and made void; as, thoſe 
of William Lord Ruſſel, "Algernon Sidney, Eſq; 
Mrs Alicia Lifle, and Alderman Corniſh. The 
judgment againſt 
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a prepliſ with the notions of heredi- : 4 
tary ri and direct lineal ſucceſſion. Some of 


cheſe, 2 deed, afterwards complied with the times, A 


as the Earl of Nottingham, who was made Secretary 
* State to King William and Queen Mary, and Dr 
Pow, who, after the victory of the Boyne, ac. 
nowledged their Majeſties title, and was made 
Dean of St Paul's. But many adhered to their 
old principles, which had been innocent enough, 
if they had not carried them into plots and conſpi- 
racies againſt the preſent government. And the 
party was ſtrengthened and kept alive by ſeveral _ 
clergymen, who ſcrupled or refuſed to take the new | 
oaths, among whom were ſome Biſhops, as the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of Ely, 
Bath and Wells, Peterborou gh, Norwich, and 
Glouceſter, (of whom the four irn had been impri- 
ſoned in the tower by King James) who after ſome 
time were deprived, and — ſees filled with o- 
thers, which occaſioned, what ſome called, a ſchiſm 
in the church of England. Thus the revolution 
had many enemies from the beginning, though the 
| Proteſtant religion was preſerved by it, and the li- 
* berties of the people better ſettled than ever they - 
had been before; and the only defect in it ſeems - 
to have been, the not guarding ſufficiently againſt 
bribery and corruption, which was complained of 
in this reign, and has been too much practiſed by 
miniſters ever ſince; and may one time or other, 
be the ruin of the nation, which the wevoluguly Was 


intended to preſerve. 
The Earl of. Tyrconnel coaintuined the Pentel 


part of Ireland for the late King james, King 
Wilham's party prevailing only — the North of 


that kingdom, where they had the towns of Kil- 
more, Colraine, Inniſkilling, and Londonderry. 
James. landing at Kingſale on the rath of March, 
arrived at Dublin on the 24th, and ſoon after Lon 
donderry, of which Mr 1 a clergy man, = 

en 


ph per of 


, =. 


1 Aden Governor, was beſieged by bis army, 


9 ” and made a gallant and moſt remarkable defence. 


The town of laniſkilling diſtinguiſhed irſelf alſo 
greatly. The Duke of Schomberg landed in Ire. 
LN fand, Auzuſt 13, 1689, at the head of a body of 
"Engliſh forces, againſt whom James advanced, 
but not being able to bring him to an engage- 
ment, he ret ired to Dublin for his winter quarters. 
On the 14th of June, 1690, King William, ac- 
companied by Prince George, the Duke of Or. 
mond, Lord Churchill, and ſeveral other noblemen, 
arrived in Ireland, and joined the Duke of Schom- 
berg. On this James advanced to meet King 


| William, and reſolved. to fight him at the paſs of 


the Boyne, where both armies. engaged on the firſt 
of July, 1590. In this battle, which was fought 


with great bravery on both ſides, James loſt the 


- Duke of Berwick and the Chevalier de Hoquin- 
court, with 15 men; and on King William's fide 


the Duke of Schomberg, with about 5300 men, 
fell. After this defeat James retired to Dublin, 


where he ſtaid but one day, proceeding to Water- 
ford, from whence he ſailed for France. King Wil- 
liam then laid fiege to Limerick; but was ob- 
liged to raiſe it, and returned to England the 6th 


-_ of September. | 
During the King's abſence a conſpiracy was car- 


tried on in London and other parts of the kingdom, 
but was bappily diſcovered by the wiſdom and ac- 


2% _ tivity of the-Qucen ; and though the French fleet 
appeared on the ooaſt to aid the conſpirators, who 
> had a ſtrong faction, they were repulſed by he 


Mageſty. s prudent meaſures. 


The hext year (1691) the Fromh King ſent : 


: more forces into Ireland, which, with thoſe of the 


late King, formed one; body. Several battles, were 


fought, bat with ill ſucceſs on James's fide. Af- 


ter The battle of  Agarim), July 12, wherein St 
Ruth, the French — was killed, the Engliſh | 
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Generals tobk all the ſtrongholds, and even Lime- 
ck, wherein Tyrconnel was lately dead) which 1 
(urrendered on honourable terms, October 3, 3 
1691. This was the laſt effort made by James. 
Doring this time the French King having exer- 
eiſed all manner of hoſtilities upon the Enpliſh, on 
pretence of aſſiſting the late King James, and hav- 
ing declared war againſt the Emperor and the Uni- 
ted Provinces, King William, on the ch of May, 
1689, had war declared againſt the French; and a- 
bout the middle of January, 1691, attended by 
the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Devonſhire, 
ug Dorſet, and Portland, &c. ſet fail for Holland, 
of and arrived at the Hague on the 19th. His Ma- 
rſt jeſty opened the campaign in Flanders, at the head 
ht of his own troops and thoſe of his allies ; but not 
he being able to bring the enemy to a battle, he re- 
" IF turned to England on the 13th of April. £5 
le i tn 1692 there was another conſpiracy, headed by 
„Lord Prefton, &c.'on which the French King fit- 

l, ted out another fleet, over which a victory was ob- 
'" | tained on the 19th of May, the French, by their 
- | own confeffon, joſing 17 of their beſt ſhips, and 
" | their Admiral; but it is certain there were more 
n lo, beſides the great number of tranſports that 
were burnt in their habours. This vear the Frenenk 
took Mons and Namur; but his Majeſty's preſence 
prevented them from extending their conqueſts far- 
ther; and. though he had the mortification to leave 
them maſters of the field in the battle of Steenkirk, 
yet he diſputed the victory with fo much bravery, 
that he left his enemies no poſſibility of reaping any 
benefit by it. About the 18th of July, 1693, the 
battle of Landen was fought, with a fucceſs reſem-- | 
bling that of Steenkirk. About the beginning of 
September the confederate forces befieged Charte- 
roy, Which was obliged to capitulate: They. alſo 
took 'Heidelburgh, 1006/99 3.5 Un 


m_" w 


On the 28th of December, 1694, Queen Marx 


died | 
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died of the ſmall-pox, and was interred 

© | magnificence. Though Kiag William 

= - ſorrow equal to the: loſs he had ſuſtained 
death of his Queen, yet it was not poſſible for this 
to abate his courage; for, after having appointed 


2 Regency of ſeven of the nobility to govern 
the kingdom in his abſence; he ſet out for Hol-. 


land, where he arrived on the 14th of May, 1695. 
He then put himſelf at'the head of the army, as he 
had done in the preceding campaign ; and notwith- 
ſanding the French had ſo ſtrengthened the fortifi- 
cations of Namur that they judged it impregnable, 
King William laid ſiege to it, and obliged it to ca- 


riſon conſiſted of above 15,000 men, with Marſhal 
'Villeroy's army then in fight, which was ſtronger 


A freſh conſpiracy (firſt diſcovered by Meſf. Pen. 


deergras and de la Ru) had been carrying on in 1694, 


„and 6, more dangerous in its conſequences than 
any of thoſe hitherto ſet on foot, having no leſs an 
object than the afſaſlinating- King William, and re- 
great preparations made by the French to ſecond 
_ theſe deſigus, James came to Calais, February 18, 
conſpiracy; was diſcovered, he therefore proceeded 


notWithitanding theſe ſeveral attempts againſt his life, 


carried on the war abroad with the ſame moderation 


as: before, and pardoned all the traitors (about 40 
of whom had been ſeized) except Sir John Friend, 
Sir William Perkins, Sir John Fenwick, Charnock, 


* 
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pitulate in leſs than ſeven weeks, though the gar- 


than that of the beſiegers.— This year the Bank 
of England was eftabliſhed.. 


ſtoring James to the throne. In conſequence of the 


1696; but being detained there a day or two by 
_ . contrary winds, advice was brought him that the 


nao further, and the ſoldiers, with their commanders, 
 _ withdrew, not making a ſingle effort. King William, 


King, Keys, Rockwood, Cranburn, and Lowick, 
who were executed. King William-continuing to 
bse ſucceſsful abroad, the French began to be _ 

. | „„ 
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"WILLIAM ard MARY. . y 


of dhe ger, 10 ſued mar A peace, which was liened | 
at Ry (wick, September 10, 1697, whereby King 


Willam had the poſſeſſion of Great Britain and Ire- | 


land ſecared to him, and the Principality of O- 
range, of which he had been unjuſtly di poſſeſſed, re- 
ſtored to him. In order to prevent Europe from 
being, involved in freſh troubles, the King of 
Spain's death being ſuppoſed to be near at hand, 
this Monarch concluded à partition treaty with 
France, Auguſt 19, 1698, with regard to the Spa- 
niſh, ſucceſſion: But this treaty, immedlately after 
the King of Spain's death, which happened Nov. 
1, 1700, was broke by Tags XIV. who ſeized 
upon the whole Spaniſh Monarchy by virtue of a, 
will which his Ambaſſador at Madrid, in conjunction 
with Cardinal Portocarrero, had prevailed on his - 
Catholic Majeſty to make, King William (after 
having, by Parliament, ſettled the ſucceſſion of the 
crown of England on the Houſe of Hanover after 

Anne) was preparing to revenge this breach 
of faith by force of arms. 

In the midit of theſe vigorous reſolutions, the 
King, who had been «declining in his health for 
ſome time, on February 21, 1701-2, fell from his 
horſe, as he was hunting, and broke his right col- 
lar-bone ; which, joined with his former indiſpoſi- 
tion, held him in a languiſhing ſtate till the 8th of 


March, when, with great compoſedneſs and refigna- 


tion, he expired. During his ilineſs, the Royal 
Aſſent was given by commiſſion to an act for attaint- 
ing the pretended Prince of Wales of high treaſon ; 
and another for the further ſecurity of his Majeſty's 
perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the pt 
teſtant line, &c, : 
Thus died the heroic King William III. in the 


| 520 year of his age, having reigned 13 years, three | 


weeks, and two days : A Prince, perhaps, of as 
few faults, and as many excellent qualities as any - 
of bis PIN 4 ; and, without doubt, an illuftri- 

ms ons - 
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ous iktemedt in che hand of providence, for 1 

| euing theſe nations from 8 and arbitrary 
Wax © >» 

King William's dee was no Woner enen at 
che Hague, than all Holland was filled with con. 
ſternation. They ſighed, wept, and interchanged 
embraces and vows chat they would act with una. 
' nimity in defence of their country; and the im- 
portance of his life was evinced by the joy that dif. 
fuſed itſelf through the kingdom of France at the 
news of his deceaſe. The perſon who firſt brought 
the tidings to Calais was impriſoned by the Go. 
vernor until his information was confirmed. The 
eourt of Verſailles could hardly. reſtrain their tran- 
' ſports ſo as to preſerve common decorum. The 
people of Paris openly rejoieed at the event. All 
decency was laid afide at Rome, where this inci- 
dent produced ſuch indecent raptures, that Cardinal 
_ - Grimani, the Imperial Miniſter, complained of 
them to the Pope as an inſult on his maſter the Em- 
© peror, who Was William” s friend,  confederate, -and 
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FIT\HE Princeſs Anne of Denmark, - ſecond © 
1 daughter of King* James II. ſucceeding to 
the crown by virtue of the Act of Settlement made 
in King William's reign, was accordingly pro- 
claimed Queen on March 8, 1701-2, a few hours 
after the ſaid King's death; having firſt, in her 
ſpeech to the Privy Council, declared her opinion of 
the importance of carrying on the preparations that 
had been begun for oppoſing the great power of 
France. +. OE 5 
The Parliament, which uſed to be diſſolved on 
the death of the Sovereign, continuing to exiſt by an 
act paſſed in the late reign, both houſes immediately 
aſſembled, and the 11 on the gthz and Commons 
on the 1oth, preſented their addreſſes of condolence 
for the death of the King, and congratulation for 
her Majeſty's happy acceſſion. = Ip 
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The next day t the” Quest U biade 2 e to both ms 


Hlouſes, telling them, ſhe could not much la. an 
ment her unhappineſs in ſucceeding tô che crown ſui 
immediately after the doſs of a Ling, who was the 


- great ſupport nbt only of theſe kingdoms, but of 1 
all Europe, being ſenſible of the weight nd dif. an 
| ficulty it brought upon her: And ſhe was glad will y; 
find them of her mind, that too much cohld not ni 


be done for the encouragement of her allies to re N th 

duce the exorbitant power of France. 

A few days after, her, Majeſty declared the Earl N cr 

of Marlborough Captain General of all her forces; d. 

wrote a letter to the States: General, to aſture chem di 

of her inviolable friendſhip, and her reſolution to of 

maintain the alliances made with them, and to pro- 4 

 fecute the plan her predeceſſor had formed, which MW h 

was to reſtore the balance of power in Europe. by W 7 

- obliging the King of France to recall his giandſon f 

Philip from Spain, and to make Charles, ſecond Ml ; 

ſon of the Emperor, King of Spain; this was the 

motive of the grand alliance foi med by King Wil. 

-. ham, the Emperor and the States-General, in 1701; 
to which the Kings of Pruſſia and Portugal, the 

Duke of Savoy and other Princes afterwards acceed- 

ed. It was at firit debated in the Queen's Privy 

Council, whether war ſhould be declared agaiuf 

France and Spain, which was carried by a majo- 

rity for the affirmative, The Tories, headed by the 

Earl of Rocheſter, the Queen's uncle, were for en- 

geaging in the war only as auxiliaries; - but the 

55 Whigs, ſupported by the Dukes of Devonſhire and 

WE -- Somerſet, the Earls of Marlborough and Pembroke, 

turned the ſcale, fo that war was proclaimed againſt 

France the 4th of May, 1702; which, tor nine 

years ſucceſſively, was attended with almoſt an unin- 

rerrupted ſeries of proſperities, victories, and tri- 

umphs, on the ſide of the high allies, and. in parti 

cCular of the Engliſn. 
Tue 21ſt of . 1702, Prince George of — 
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mark. was lg Lord High Admiral of Laglond's 
and Sir George Rooke, the Englith Admiral, not 
ſucceceding 1 in his attempt upon Cadiz, on his re- 
turn home, in concert with the Duke of Ormond, 
who had on board a good number of land forces: 
under his command, attacked a French ſquadron at 
Vigo, conſiſting of zo men of war, and 22 Spa- 
viſh galleons, richly laden, and took and burnt 
them all on the 12th of October; the plander was 
valued at a million ſterling. What afterwards oc- 
-arl I curred is worthy. our admiration, and almoſt incre- 
©; dible; as the rapid conqueſt of the Spaniſh- Guel- 
em derland, the Electorate of Cologne, and, Biſhoprick 
to of Liege; the complete victory over the French 
10- and Bavarians, who were totally routed at Blen⸗ 
ich I heim, by the great conduct and bravery of the 
by W Duke of Marlborough ; the re-taking the ftrong 
{on fortreſs, of Landau — the French, and conquer - 
nd ing ſrom the Duke of Bavaria all his eſtates in Ger- 
ne W many; the forcing the French and Bavarians out of 
il. their lines in Brabant, which was thought imprac- 
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1; WW ticable; the battle of Ramillies, ſo fatal to France,, . * 


he W and. glorious to England, attended with a numerous 
d- deſertion of French and Spaniſh troops, and the 
' I furrender.of Brabant, and molt part of Flanders, tas” 


itt their lawful ſorereign; the victory at Oudenardez: - 
3 the taking of Liſle and Tournay; the defeating of 

ie the French at., Blaregnies, and the conqueſt of 

qo Mons ; the taking Gibraltar, in a very ſhort time, 
cl with a handful. of men, and keeping the fame af- 
d terwards againſt the attempts of a Whole army of 
” French and Spaniards ; the ſame by Barcelona, 


which being taken by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
(through the great courage and conduct of the 
Earl of Peterbro') and after beſſeged by the Duke of 
Anjou, at the head of a great army, his troops 
were forced to retreat into France; upon which all 
Catalonia, Arragon, Vaicntia, and all other parts. 
3 Non threw off the French yoke. In Italy, a 
5 a. ; D 2. | _ + RUG. 
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$ numerous army of French and Spaniards | were 
daſhed in pieces againſt the walls of Turin, by 
- Thoſe two heroes, the Duke of Savoy and Pn, 
Eugene, For the Duke of Savoy, who in 1507, 
was ſtripped of all his dominions by the power 
_ of France, and forced to quit his capital city; did 
the next year beat the French, much ſuperior | in 
_ + number, and drove them before him from the very 
gates of Turin, into Dauphine z who were forced 

to leave behind them all their artillery, ammani- 
tion, caſh, baggage, &c. with the loſs of 20,000 
men at leaſt, from the beginning of the ſiege of 
Purin. Thus Piedmont} was abandoned, the Mi- 

laneſe, Mantuan, Modeneſe, Parmaſan, aud Mont 

ſetrat vielded up, and all effected by the * 
influence of England. | 
-  , in the year 2708, on che 28th of ORober; "died 
= Prince George of Denmark; a- wiſe, juſt,” and kind 
Prince, who with his conſort, Queen Anne, was a- 
moſt perfect pattern of conjugal affection; he lov- 
ed the Engliſh nation, and was greatly 2 2 YN 
aud univerſally regretted by them. 

In ͤ 1710, after the campaign in Flanders was 
IVY ended, the French, who had made overtures of 
I peace the year before, by M. Petkum at the Hague, 
ga gain - renewed the negociation, and conferences 
were held for that purpoſe at Gertruydenburg, 
but it proved as unſucceſsful- as the former; the 
cauſe of which may be thus accounted for: The 
Dutch ſtrongly inſiſted that King Philip ſhould give 
up Spain, and the Welt Indies; but the French re- 
ſolved to ſupport that King's right to both, excited 
trzereto by the diſtractions which the famous Dr 
>  Sacheverel had raiſed in England, and having by 
= their-emiſlaries contrived the ruin of the Duke of 
. Marlborough, and the then miniſtry, they ſo far 
+ depended on a ſadden change in England, favour- 
able tp their intereſts, that they woos only 2 
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ere Herder to oblige King Philip to quit Spain, and 
by content himſelf with Sardinia and Sicily; but the 
ce M Dutch not accepting this offer, they ſuddenly broke 
„ up the conferences at Gertruydenburg“ The Dutch 
ver WM loudly complained of the French proceedings, and 
iid WM the conduct of the States- General was approved of 
in MW by Queen Anne, who had not then changed her 
ry views with reſpe& to the affairs of Europe, 
ed -- But the Duke of Marlborough's enemies being 


i- bent upon his; ruin, they juſtly concluded, that the 
50 ſureſt way to render: him no longer uſeful, 
of was to make a peace; and the ill ſueceſs attending 

i- the allies in Spain, at the concluſion of this cam- 


t. paign, gave them a handle to inſinuate the neceſſity 
al of it, which alſo correſponded. with the projects 
if thiey had concerted with the French agents, Ro- 

d bert Harley, Eſq; afterwards Earl of Oxford, was- 

d at the head of this pacific cabal; an able man, of 

a an infinuating temper, whoſe credit was great in the 

5 Houſe of Commons, having been Speaker in three 
ſueceſſive Parliaments; though diſmiſſed from being 

Secretary of State, yet he had free, but private ac. 

1 ceſs to the Queen, which opportunity he improved, 
to prejudice her Majeſty againſt the Whigs in ge- 
neral, and in particular the Duke of Marlborougthy > 
and his Ducheſs, and their relations, who, as he 

_ pretended, aſſumed too large a power in the admi- , 
niſtration, and in diſpoting of favours and emp oy- 
ments: The Queen thus incenſed, and jealous of 
her authority, removed the Earls of Sunderland and 
Godolphin, who had married two daughters of the 
Duke of Marlborough, the one from being Secretarx 
of State, the other from being Lord High Trea- 
ſurer ; then the Wüig Parliament, devoted to that 
miniſter, was diſſolved, and another called, Which 

_proved a lory one, and which was governed as 
well as the Queen, till ſhe died, by the new mini- 
"ſers Called che Triumvirate ; viz. the Earl of Ox- 
ford, Who was ſoon made Lord High Treaſurer ;; 
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| 8. Simon Harcourt, Who was ads; firſt Lond 
Keeper, then Lord Chancellor, and a Peer of, the 


r 
— 


triealm; and Mr Henry St John, Who was made. Se. 
| eretaty of State and Viſcount Bolingbroke, As 
tdi che Duke of Marlborough, for — 8 ſake, 
they permitted him to enjoy en command 
of the army ſome time longer. 

In 1711 Prince Eugene, being . into 


0 Germany with the Imperial and Palatinate forces, 


in order to oppoſe the Elector of Bavaria's deſigns, 
who was advancing towards the Rhine, with a con- 
 fiderable body of French ;-all that the Duke of Marl. 

-  boraugh could do, was to force the French: lines, 
which they thought impenetrable, and to take 

| Bouchain on the i 3th of September, in ſight of the 
enemy, who were 100,000, In Germany, there 
Was nothing remarkable, only that King Charles 


ee was elected and crowned Emperor in the rom 


_ of his brother Joſeph, who died of the ſmall-pox, 
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- the 17th of April, 1741. The Engliſh Minitters W 


took advantage of this, in grder to accept. of peace, 
on the terms offered by Menager, in the name of 
the French, the preliminaries whereof were figned 
the 27th ot 8 But the Duke of Marlbo- 
refuſing to enter into their meaſures, on the 
— of December he was removed from all his em- 
Eployments, and ige command of the army was 
en to the Duke of Ormond; who blindly Tuffer- 
4 biaſeif to be governed by the miniſters —— had 
tziſed him; and the next year, 1712, let ſlip a fine 
r opportunity he had of .deteating the French, which 
* Frince Eugene would fain have improved; but he 
” — Tefaſed to aſliſt that Prince in forming the ſege of 
Landreci, ſeparated from the allies, , drew off the 
"Engliſh lorces, and publiſhed a truce; MithFrauce, 
Jul 1th, N. 8. which not only oc a 
defeat ot the allies at Denain, but the F .of 
the ſiege of Landreci, and. the toſs of Dow, Bou- 
chain, and r And not ithſt 


" 


J 
ond ng remonſtrances: of the Elector of Hanover, M 
the © the. pacific miniſters. of Great Britain had already & 
Se. begun do negociate publicly à peace with F rance, 9 
As and had formed a congreis at Utrecht, which was 
ke, opened January the zpth, 1712, where the allies 
and were at laſt obliged to fend their Plenipoes ; thoſe of 

IF England ſcarce ated as mediators. Lewis XIV. 
into M and Queen Anne having beforehand ſettled the con- 
ces, MW ditions of peace, they obliged the ſeveral Prinzes * 


;ns, engaged in the grand alliance, to accept them, all 
On- but the Emperor, who aſtèrwards made a ſeparate 
arl. treaty at Baden. Tbus King Philip Was jeft in 
les, quiet poſieſhon of Spain, and the ictories and 
ake triumphs of the alhes during this lopg war, which 
the had coſt immenſe ſums and ſo much blood, were 
ere ſhamefully given up by this treaty of peace. A 
les peace, inſtead of ee all Europe, as was the 
em i pretence, brought upon the Queen innumerable do: 
Ox, meſtic troubles, which terminated in her death. For 
ers W the Triumvirate, Who had united themſelves with 

ce, different political views, and for their own. private 
of W intereſts, finding themiclves diſappointed of their - 7 
ed © hopes, came to an open rupture, and forgetting 4 
o- W their duty and reſpe& for the Queen, who had dif: 0 
he tinguiſned them with the higheſt marks of her fa. 


n- your, they could not refrain from reproaching each 4 
as other even in her preſence ; and the Earl of Oxterd 3 


r- was removed from the office of Lord Trealurer. 7 
ad Her Majeſty already weighed down with the bur- * 7 
ne then of her infirmities, was ſo deeply afficted to 
ch find hertelf abuſed by thoſe ſhe had confided in, 
le that being teized with a lethargy, ſhe expired 
of M ſoon after, viz,” on the ift of Avgult, 1514,-and 


1e the ſame day the Elector of Hanover was pro- 
, claimed King of Great Britain. As to the prrwate 


E chatacter oi tne Queen, ſhe was prudent, virtuous, 
f "charitable, and pious ; as a ſovereign, ſhe was eaſy, 
j= kind, and generous, and was loved and extremely 


e | - regretted by ber ſubjects; and what will render 
3 | Whos {0 3 1 £5 | a ; 8 | | 8 — her 
EY] c N . 


880 her -reion to the lateſt poſterity, was her 
|  ohiting- the two kingdoms of England and Scot: 2 
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HE Proteſtant ſocceſſion in the houſe of Ha- 
nover had been ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by ſeve- 
| ral acts of Parliament, that, notwithſtanding the 
late endeavours of ſome to ſet it aſide, in favour 
of the Pretender, it happily took place immedi- 
_ ately upon the death of Queen Anne, Aug. 1, 17145 
all oppofition fell, and King George had an eaſy 
acceſſion to the throne. He was the eldeſt fon of 
Erneſtus Auguſtus, Duke, afterwards- Elector, of 
Brunſwick-Lunenburg (or Hanover) by the late Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, daughter of Frederick, EleQor Palatine 
and King df: Bohemia, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of King James I. He was born May the 
28th, 1660, ſucceeded his father in the Electorate 
1598, was in Hanover when the Queer died, and 
on the fame day was proclaimed King by the Toſi 
e N 8 | uni- 


„ 


\ 
* 


4 ae who were previouſſy appointed by af of 


' Joſeph Addi 
the Lords Tuftices, who, Aug. 21, gave the Royal 
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Parliament; for in the fourth year of her reign, in 
order to prevent any diſturbances which might hap- 


pen upon her Majeſty's death, an act paſſed, nomi- 


\nating certain perſons to govern the kingdoms, 
till her ſueceſſor thould arrive in them. Addreſſes 
of condolence and congratulation by the Lords 
and Commons, who very ſoon met, were tran{mit- 
ted to his Majeſty, humbly requeſting his ſpeedy 
Preſence in England, Part of whoſe moſt gracious 
anſwer was, That he would make it his conſtant 
% care to preſerve our religion, laws, and liberties 
* inviolable, and to advance the proſperity of his 


e kingdems.“ A ſtrict eye was kept on the army 


and the fleet, to prevent a furprize; and all ſuch 
" officers as could be truſted, were o lered to their 

reſpective poſts; a reward of 100,0061..was offered 

for apprehending the Pretender; the Lord Boli.g- 
broke was 8 with macks of diſpleaſure, and 
it Ef; was appointed Secretary to 


Aſſent to à bill, for the ſupport of his Majeſty's 
bouſhold, and the dignity of the crown. The re- 
mains of Queen Anne were buried with great fu- 


gneral pomp, in Henry the VIIch's chapel; the 


Ducheſs of Ormond. acting as chief mourner. The 
Pretender hearing of the Queen's death, went from 
Lorrain to Verſailles, but the French King would 
not fee, him, ſo he returned back. 


His Myjetty, with the Prince Royal his ſon, ds | 
parted from Hanover, Aug. the 31, leaving the ad- 


miniſtration of his Electorate: to Prince Erneſt his 
brother, and a council, The King arrived at the 
Hague, September the 5th, where all due honours 
were paid him; he embarked for England, with 
the Prince the 16th, convoyed by a ſquadton of 


Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, under the Earl of Berkley, 


and landed ſafe at Greenwich the 18th. Here they 
ave: ee by the Lords oh the Regency, the 
1 : 5 officers 


PT * . 
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gentry; bis Majeſty walking to his houſe in Green- 
)- MW wich park, through a vaſt croud of joyful ſpectators. 
Many of the nobility were gracioutly received, but 
„ MM little regard was ſhewn to thoſe concerned in the 


nie meaſures, eſpecially the Duke of Ormond, Who 
s vas removed from being Captain General, which 
vas conferred. on the Duke of Marlborough. His 


y I Majeſty and the Prince made their entry through 


London, September the zoth, which was vaſtly 


t I magnificent, above 200 coaches and fix of the nobi- 
3 IF lity, &c. attended on this occaſion; the Lord 


s Mayor, Aldermen, and city officers in their forma- 
lities, attended within the. city gates; and the. 


High Steward, High Bailiff, and Burgeſſes of Weſt- 


and the park guns, when he arrived at St James's 
Palace. | c 1 


7 


Soon after the King's arrival, many changes were 


28922 — — — — Fr — IS 


land; General Stanhope, and the Duke of Montroſs, 
Secretaries of State; the Duke of Somerſet, Maſter 
of the Horſe; the Duke of Argyle Commander in 


pw — ee . 


Eſq; Pay maſter General of the army; William. Pul- 


E; Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Lord Halifax 

g firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury ;; John Aiflaby, 
> MW Efq; Treaſurer of the Navy; the Duke of Devon- 
hire, Steward of his Majeſty's Houſhold ; the Duke 
of Shrewſbury continued Lord Chamberlain: Theſe 

had oppoſed the late miniſtry, The Privy Council 
„was diifoived, and a new one appointed. Addreſſes 
were ſent from the univerſities, the Biſhops, and 
Al parts, October the 11th, the Princeſs of wo 

— ns ' al: 
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officers of ſtate, great numbers of the nobility 22” 


minſter, from Temple Bar in their gowns ; the. 
tower guns fired as he paſſed over London bridge, 


made in the miniſtry ; Lord Cooper had the Great 
Seal, the Earl of Wharton the Privy Seal, the Ear! 
of Nottingham was made Preſident of the Council, 
and the Earl of Sunderland Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


teney, Eſq; Secretary at War; Allen Broderick, 


- H_—_ 
I 


Chief of the forces in Scotland; Robert Walpole, * [ 
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diſorders, and ſome time after, the ſame happened 
in London, when the cry was, „High Church and 


3 conteſt i in the elections. The Whigs had a majo- iſ q 
_ rity, and Spencer Compton, Eſq; (atterwards created 
Earl of Wilmington) was choſen, Speaker. April 


afterwards creat:d a Duke; he had a five genius, but 


: the Pretender's intereſt, went to Madrid, and died 


7 appointed. and Robert Walpole, Eſq; Chairman 
thereof, to enquire into the conduct of the late Mini- 


3 the Princeſies 1 and 8 arrived in 
Ea gland; the Princeis Carolina came ſome time af. 


were killed in Palace yard, by the fall of ſome 


the rioters breaking windows, and pulling down 


mage was very conſiderable. 


ring the darkneſs ſeemed greatly terrified, the for- 


time died Biſhop 3 the Marquis of Wharton, 


ter. The King was crowned on the zoth of Oc- 
tober, with the uſual ſolemnity, when many people 


ſcaffolds. At Briſtol the mob committed great 


* Ormond for ever, down with the Whigs;“ 


Meeting houſes. 3 the 13th, a great fire 
happened in Thames ftreet, about 50 perſons lut pt 
their lives, 120 houſes were demoliſhed, the da. W | 


A new Parliament met March the 17th, after great 


the 22d, 1715, there was a Eat Eelipſe of the 
Sun; the ſtars appeared, the birds and beaſts du- 
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mer going to rooſt, as if it was night: about this 


— 


and the Earl of Halifax. The 2 left a ſon, 


being profuſe, to retrieve his fortune, he oppoſed 
the Court with the utmoſt virulence ; at laſt joined 


in Spain. The Parliament 2 large ſums foy 
this year, and 700,000 l. the ſupport of his 
Majeſty's houſhvtd. A Committee of Secrecy was 


«and ding, — 1 0 n ene AN 


ſtry; and the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Ox- 
ford, and Lord Bolingbroke, were impeached of 
High Treaſon, and the Earl of Strafford, vf high 


crimes and miſdemeanors. Lord Bolingbroke,. to 


avoid the ſtorm, went poſt to Dover, and embarked 


: | For A; and * Duke 0 Ormond Fen! 


left 


— 


— 


. 
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ſeſt the kingdom at the inſtigation of Biſhop Atter- 

bury. The Earl of Oxford was committed to the 

-W tower. Soon after the bill for preventing riotons 

ple Ml aſſemblies, ſince called the Riot AR, paſſed ; by 

me which it was made death for any tumultuous per- 

cat ſons, to the number 12, to continue together for 

ned the ſpace of one hour, after proclamation made for 

ind heir diſperſing. „ 

The King acquainting his Parliament, that de- 

„n figns were carrying on, at home and abroad, in fa- 

ire your of the Pretender ; ,both Lords and Commons 

oi pretented moſt loyal addreſſes, aſſuring his Majeſty 

a. WW they would ſupport him with their lives and for- 

tunes, againſt his open and ſecret enemies, beſeech- 

at ing him to provide tor the ſecurity of the Kingdom. 

0- The Habeas Corpus act was ſuſpended: for fix. 

ed months; and ſoon after the Düke of Powis, the 

rl Earls of Jerſey and Scarſdale, the Lords Lawnſdown 

he W and Dunbar, Sir John Packington,” Sir George 

u- Brown, &c. were ſeized ; the coaſts ſtrictly guard- 

ed, and an expzeſs ſent to the Dutch to haſten 

s the 6000 men, they had agreed to furniſh his Ma- 

nf jeſty. After this a rebellion broke out in Scotland, 

n, abetted by another in England, the former headed. 

ut by the Earl of Mar, the latter by Mr Foſter. The 

d karl had been Secretary of State, and fearing his 

d Majeſty's reſentment, to ingratiate himſelf, wrote a 

d reſpectful letter to him, wherein he ſays, “ Your 

» | «© Majeſty ſhall ever find me as faithful and dutiful 

15 « ſubject and ſervant, as ever any of my family 

s have been to the crown, or as I have been to 

n | my late miftreſs the Queen.” - The Government 

„ publiſhed this: letter on the breaking out of rhe 

” rebellion. This Lord had taken the oaths to King 

4 George, and figned the proclamation, declaring 
him King; but being diſguſted at the little notice 

0 taken of him, he privately withdrew, Auguſt the 

. 2d, to his ſeat in Scotland, where amongſt others, 

he was attended by the Marquiſſes of Huntley and 


Tulli- 
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Tollibardine, Ahe Earls of Nithſdale, a 
Traquair, Errol, Soutkhefk, Carnwath, and Sea. 

forth, When the Earl of Har. exhorted them to en- 
gage in che Pretender's cauſe, aſſuring them cf a 

eneral riſing in England, and promiſing great af. 

ſtance in men, money, and arms from abroad; 
accordingly about September the Sth, the Preten. 
der was proclaimed in Aberdeen, Dun dee, Perth, 
&c. and near 6000 men were aſſembled in arms. 
But their wicked deſigns were ſuddenly dampt by 
the unexpected death of Lewis XIV. from whom 
they had great expectations, and by the Duke of 
Orleans being appointed Regent of France, whoſe 
utmoſt endeavours were to promote a good under. 
ſtanding with King George; however, the rebels 
perũſted in their wicked attempts, ſtill entertaining 
hopes that there would be an inſurredtion in * 

land, affiſted by the Duke of Ormond, who was 

make a deſcent upon Great Britain. 

The rebels endeavoured to take Edioburgh by 
ſurprize, but were prevented. The Earls of Der- 
wentwater and Widdrington, and Mr Fögter. about 
October the 6th, had the Pretender proclaimed at 
Morpeth, Hexham, &c. But the Generals Carpen- 
ter and Willes were ſent with the King's forces to 
quell them; and at Preſion they were attacked in 
form, When General Carpenter threatening to.fire i w 
the town, the rebels ſuhmitted to the King's mercy; I ee 
about 130 of his Majeſty” s ſoldiers were e lain, but d 
that of the enemy is uncertain 714020. were taken v 

d 
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priſoners, among whom Ser wi Foſter, the 
Earls of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Wintoun and 
Carnwath, Viſcount Kenmure, Lord Widdring ton, t 
75 "Englith, Gentlemen, and other Scotch Noble- II 
men and Gentlemen, in all about 1433 in Seat- q 
Jand, the Duke of Argyle, Commander in Chief of t 
his Majeity's forces there, with only 3500 men, a W 1 
tacked the rebels, double that number, under the a 
Earl of Mar, near D, November the 18th. | 

| the 
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al, 4 very day the 1 were tein) at Preſton. 
J A bloody battle was fought, and bath files claimed 
n- the victory; but it appeared, that the King's for- 
ces had the advantage, as the Earl of Mar retired 
il. Wl with bis forces to Perth; 800 of the rebels were 
1; WW ain, and great numbers of gentlemen taken pri- 
n. foners. The Pretender, who had been brought in 
h, Na ſmall French ſhip, entered Dundee, January the 
5. ch, on horſeback, attended by the Earls of Mar 
7 I and Mareſchal, and about zoo gentlemen. Soon 
m after he made his public entry into Perth, where, 
ot and at Scone, he publiſhed ſeveral proclamations, 
ſe MW gxed+ his Council, ordered a general thankſgiving 
r- MW for bis ſafe arrival, and for convening the States, 
ls W and appointed his coronation on January the 23d. 
„ afterwards conferred many honours, and receiv- 
d ſome adreſſes; but none of theſe were laſting, 
8 the Duke of Argyle, with General Cadogan, 
being re- inforced with a good train. of artillery, 
and the Dotch troops being landed, the rebels a- 
bandoned Perth, proceeded io Dundee, and thence 
to Montroſs ; where being cloſely puriued by the 
King's troops, February the 14th, the Pretender, 
with 'the Earls of Mar and Melfort, Lord Drum 
mond, and other chiefs, left the army, went aboard 
French Thips, and ſoon arrived at Graveling; alter 
which the deluded rebels diſperſed, ſome ſubmt- 
ted, and others were taken priſoners; the Freten- 
der did not once attend the Proteſlant worſhip, 
whilſt in Scotland. In january the oaths were ten- 
dered to all perſons, and moſt who refuſed were 
ſent to priſon: The rebel priſoners were brought 
do London, amongiwhom were General Foſter, the 
Earls of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and 
Wintoun, beſides Kenmure, and Lords Widdring- 
" BW ton and Nairn. The noblemen were committed to 
b the tower, the reſt to Newgate and other priſons, 
January the 10th, 1715-16, the impeached Lords 
were tried at Weſtminſter-hall, Earl Cooper 2 
9 0 | Taz Lord 
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Lord Steward ; all pleaded guilty but the Farl of 
Wintoun. The Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure, 
were beheaded on Tower-hill, February the 24th; 
but Lord Nithſdale the night before the execution 
made his eſcape. Lord Kenpure died with great 
. compoſure of mind, but Lord Derwentwater ſeemed 
much ſurprized and confounded:* About this time 
the Avr Borealis, or Northern Lights, appeared 
nin the ſky, to the great cooſternation of multitudes, 
The Earl of Wintoun was tried March the 13th, 

and found guilty, but eſcaped out of the tower; as 
did alſo General Foſter and Mackintoſh out of 
newgate. Several were executed in Lancaſhire, at 
Preſton, Mancheſter, &c. Colonel Oxburgh, Mr 
Gaſcoign, William Paul a clergyman, and John 
Hall, Eſq; a juſtice, of peace, were hanged at T'y- 

LY burn. Some were tranſported, others reprieved; 
; he Marquis of Tullibardine, and the Earl of Mar, 
wich ſome others were attainted. May the 7th, the 
bill for ſeptennial Parliaments paſſed the Royal Af. 
E # ſent; the cloſe of the year 1716 and the beginning 
of the next, there was a- moſt ſevere froſt; booths 
were erected, and whole oxen roaſted on the Thames 
dit was fo hard frozen. Five rioters were executed 
at the end of Saliſbury- Court, for endeavouring to 
pull down a mug-houſe there. Several of theſe 
were ſet up and frequented. by the friends to the 
" Houſe of Hanover. His Majeſty viſited his Ger- 
man dominions this year, when a triple alliance 
was ſigned between Great Britain, France, and 
Holland. December the 4th, about 150 houtes 
were burnt near Limehouſe- bridge. | | 
In January, 1716-17, on his Majeſty's return 
om Hanover, he informed his council, that he had 
certain advice, that the Swedes intended an inva- 
- Hon, in favour of the Pretender; upon this Count 
, Gyllenburgh, the Swediſh Envoy, was ſeized with 
his papers. Baron Gotz, the principal cantriver of 
118 bed ſeheme, miniſter do his Swediſh Ma- 
0H Up + | jeſty, f 
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jefty, x was, with his two 3 put cke an 


arreſt at the Hague, by whoſe papers and his own 
confe{livn, it was diſcovered that he had 'purchafed 


10,000 arms to promote the intended invaſion; 


Upon this a bill paſſed to prevent all commerce 


with Sweden, and 32 Britiſh ſhips were fent to 
block up thoſe of Sweden in their harbours. But 
ſoon after, a peace was effected hy the mediation | 


of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, In this 


year a Committee of the Lower Houſe of Convo- 


cation drew up a repreſentation againſt ſome tenets, 


advanced by Dr H9adly, Biſhop of Bangor, in a 
treatiſe and ſermon of his, whick gave riſe to many 
warm diſputes in print; the Committee cenſured. 
both, but to filence theſe feuds, the Convocation was 


prorogued and has fcarce fat ſince. The Earl of 


Oxford, who had been near two years in the 


tower, petitioned for his trial; but ſome diſputes” © 


ariſing between the O Houſes. and the accuſers - 


the King and Prince'of Wales, who being ordered 
to depart from! St James's, he and his confort re- 


moved to Leiceſter-houſe, but the children conti- 


nued at St James's. His Majeſty in November par- 


doned the Lords Carnwath and Widdrington. Guis 
neas, were now reduced from 22 8. to 218. An 


March 17, in 7717 18, the Marquis de balectti, 


brother to the Ducheſs of Shrewſbary, was hang ged 


at Tyburn, tor the murder of his man; also Thx. 
fame day James Shepherd, a coachmaker's appren- 
tice, for high. treaſon, 1n deſigning to murder the 
King: In April, 1718, Earl Cooper refigned the 


Great Seal, which was given to Lord Parker; after 
made” yan of Macclesßeld. Many changes were 
| 3 3 7 nov 
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of the Earl not appearing, his Lordthip was ac 
N unanimouſly by his Peers; but his Lord. 
ip, with Lord Harcourt, Matthew Prior, Thomas 
Harley, Arthur Moor, and ſome others were ex 
'cepted out of the act of Grace, The latter end _ 
of this year a, miſunderſtanding happened between 
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E” - pow. made in the miniſtry. Jane 22, the quadruple 


alliance between the Emperor and Great Britain, 
France, and Holland was ſigned in London. This 
treaty was to reſtore the tranquility of Europe, 
which the King of Spain had diſturbed by invading 
Sardinia 3 but whilſt the Spaniards were attacking 


the city of- Meſſina, the Britiſh: fleet under Sir 
| George Byng, engaged that of Spain and defeated 


it, which ſo offended that court, that they have 
not been good fric nds even ſince. By this invaſion 
of Sicily, Spain violated the treaty of Utrecht. 
Inn 1719 the occaſional conformity and ſchiſm bills 
were repealed. A reward of goool!. was offered 
for taking the late Duke of Ormond. An invaſion 
in favour of the Pretender was attempted by Spain; 
on which occaſion the public funds fell 8 per cent. 


but both Houſes gave his- Majeſty the itronget 
* aſſurance of aſſiſtance; and the King of Sweden be- 


ing ſhot zave a mortal blow to that enterprize: 
\Behdes which, the Spaniſh Fleet conſiſting of about 


5 tranſports with 5000 men, and the late Duke of 


mond, was totally diſperſed by a violent ſtorm; 
the winds being the conſtant. friends to Great Bri- 
ain, when threatened with Popery and ſlavery. 


Soon after this Vigo was taken by Lord Cobham; 


and Admiral Wighels, but it did not anſwer th 
_.Expetice. In November there was an interview be- 


teen their Britannic and Pruſſian Majeſties at Ha- 


nover. In 1720 happened the affair of the South. 


des Company; a bill paſſed in its favour in April; 
1 upon this, ſtock roſe amazingly, from 100 to 10001. 


June the enthuſiaſm was ſo great, that the whole 
nation, clergy and laity, Whigs and Tories, 
chuchmen and diſſenters, and even ladies ned 
ſtock jobbers; which proved of moſt fatal conſe- 
quence, for many thouſand families were utterly 
Juined, whilſt a multitude of up-ſtarts were en- 
-Tighed. But beſore Michaelmas day, ſtock fell- to 
1591. this pat the nation in a great ferment; ſe- 

vera! 
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veral- directors were examined, in particular, 
Mr Knight, the Company's Treaſurer, and Sir 
john Blount, Who was thought to be the chief con- 
triver of this wicked icheme; the former fled to 


o Ml France, where he lived in great ſplendor, though 
o Wl « reward of 2000 l. was offered to take bim; but 
ir MW being pardoned about 23 years after, he returned 


to England where he died. John Aiſlabie, Eſq; 

e Chancellor of the Exchequer, & Sir George Caſwel, 

n were expelled the houſe, and ſent to the tower. 
An act was paſſed to reſtrain the Sub- Governor and 

Directors from going out of the kingdom, and to 

0 diſable them from holding any office or place, and 

n their eſtates were applied to the relief of the ſuf- 

- ferers ; but ſeveral of the Directors were entirely 

; innocent of any fraud. Auguſt 10, a bill paſſed to 

: W reſtore public credit, and Robert Walpole, having | 

< greatly contributed to ſettle the peace of the nation, GS.) 

de again came into favour, was appointed Chancel- } 


| lor and firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, after- . 
*W wards Knight of the Bath and Garter, and con- 
tinued Prime Miniſter the remainder of this reign, 


and for 15 years of King George II. when being 
_ obliged to reſign, he was created Earl of Orford. 
April 15, the Princeſs of Wales was delivered of = 
Ja Prince, William Auguſtus, the late glorious Duke _ 
of Cumberland, that hero of the age, who was loved 
and adored by all Proteſtants, for the important 
| ſervices he had done this nation. Before this a 
reconciliation was happily effected in the Royal 
Family. In Auguſt, the experiment of innoculat. 
ing the ſmall- pox was firſt tried on ſeven criminals 
in Newgate with ſucceſs. In 1722 ſeveral parts af 
Europe were ſadly viſited with the Plague.“ Au- 
guſt 9g, the remains of the immortal Duke f 
Marlborough were interred with vaſt funeral ſplen- 
dor in Weſtminſter-abbey. Auguſt 28, was a dread- 
ful hurricane in Jamaica, 28 ſhips were loſt, one 
- third: part of Port-Royal deſtroyed, and many a- 
a IO | _ - _ milies 
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milies rained. This ſummer his Majeſty and the 
. Prince of Wales made a progreſs towards the Weſt; 
the King lay at the Duke of Bolton's at Hack. 
wood, in Hampſhire, and ſtaid two days at Salis. 
bury; he reviewed the regiments encamped on 8a 
liſpury plain, lay at the Biſhop's palace, and ſup. 
ped in public; he gave 20001]. to the poor; he 


then proceeded to Wincheſter, where the like ho. 


<Xx 


_—_ 


nours were paid him; from thence he went to 
Portſmouth, viewed the yards and magazines, and 
gave 5001. to the workmen ; and after viſiting the 
Earl of Scarborough at Flanſtead, he returned to 
| Kenſington. October 9, a new Parliament met, 


and his Majeſty informed them of a new deſiga, 


formed- in favour cf the Pretender; upon which the 


Habeas Corpus was ſuſpended, and the Earl of 


Orrery, Biſhop Atterbury, the Lords North and 


4 3 Grey, and the- Duke of Nortolk were committed 


to the tower. Biſhop Atrerbury was tried, and 
then baniſhed ; he landed in Calais. Counſellor Layer 
having been tried and convicted for a traiterous 
conſpiracy againſt the King and government, was 


. 19th, of May, 751 hanged, drawn, and 


quartered at Tyburn. The Mint in Southwark was 
ſupprefied- this year. Ihe Earl of Harold, only 
fan to the Duke of Kent, was killed by the beards 
of a tarly-ear-ſticking in his throat. September 
the 12th, five Eugliſhmen were murdered ſeven miles 
from Calais, by robbers. It appearcd to the Com- 


mittee, appointed to inquire into the above plot, 
chat ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at home, in con- 


ion with various traitors abroad, had dehpned 


2 o bring into the kingdom a body of regular ſo- 


reign forces, at the time of the elections, in order 


to introduce the Pretender; but this. deſign was 
happily diſtovered and prevented. In Mas, 724, 


the King ſent his circular letter to the two Unver- 


| Languages in thee ; 5 upon which a Protetlor Was. 
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appointed for both univerſities, with a ſtipend of 
001. a molt excellent eſtabliſhment! This year 
Lord Bolingbroke was permitted to return to his 
native country. In 1725, the Earl of Macclesfield - 
having reſigned the Great Seal, was impeached of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, for receiving exor- 
bitant {ſums from perſons admitted Maſters in Chan- 
cery. Being tried by his peers, he was found 
guilty, and fined 30,0001. and impriſoned till 
paid, which he did July 22, and was then diſ- 

charged. This year the King revived the ancient 
order of Knights of the Bath; and Peter the Great, 
Czar of Mutcovy died. In June Lord King was 
declared Lord Chancellor. Aboyt the end of the 
year 1726, died in the caſtle of Ahlen, in the 
Electorate of Brunſwick Lunenburg, where ſhe had 


been many years, Sophia Dorothea, married to his 


Majeity in 1682, by whom he had our late moſt - 
racious ſovereign, and the Queen Dowager of 
Pruſſia. October 22 happened a dreadful hurricane 
at Jamaica, which did vaſt damage to the, planta- 
tions and ſhipping. 1 | 

In 1727, his Majeſty on the humble petition of 
the merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies, was pleaſ- 
ed to renew their charter, with power to erect cor- 
porations in Madraſs, Bombay, and at Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal. January 17, the King in his 
ſpeech took notice of the ſudden and ſurprizing 
conjunction between the Emperor and King of 
Spain. Soon after this Count de Palm, the Impe- 
rial Reſident in London, preſented a memorial to 


his Majeſty, wherein, after endeavouring to vindi- 


cate the peace concluded at Vienna, he declared, 


that the offenſive alliance, hinted at in his Majeſty's + 
ſpeech, was wholly groundlets, as alſo, that of the 


ſecret article in favour of the Pretender. This me- 


morial was eſteemed highly injurious to his Maje- 


ſty's grown and dignity, and void of all truth; and 


ſpring been diſperſed in print, with an inſolent let- 


ter 
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ek was ordered to depart the kingdom; and 


8 dignation at that Envoy's inſult. on his Majetty. 
Preſ.dent of the Royal Society. June zd, after 


land, he proceeded on board the, States yacht to 


— 


his illuſtrious anceliors, and he was ſucceeded in 


and expued about one the next morning, June 11, 


ter from 8 Zinzemdoa to Connie Palm, "the 
th Houſes, in an 'addreſs, repreſented their in. 


March 20, died: that great mathematician, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Maſter of his Majeſty's Mint, and 


having nominated the Lords Juſtices, his Majelty 
embarked at Greenwich, and being arrived in Hol. 


* 


Vaert, Where he lay the 7th; on the git. be- 
tween 10 and 11 at night, he arrived at Delden, 


in tolerable health, and eat pretty hearty at ſupper, 
particularly of a melon, which: did not digeſt. 
The next morning he ſet out at three, and {oon 


after was ſeized with the cholic; being arrived at 
Linden, having no appetite to his dinner, he was 


let blood; his Majeſty anxious to reach his own 


dominions, travelled on, contrary to the earneſt re- 


— queſt of his attendants, Jn his coach he was ſeized 
with. a lethargic diſorder, and reclinihg on a gentle. 


man fitting with him, he at laſt ſaid, I am gone.” 


About 10 that night the King arrived at his bro- 


ther's palace, the Duke of York's, in OQſnabur gh, 


1727, after having been again blooded, 1g the 68th 
year of his age, and the 13th of his reign. His 
body was privately interred among the remains of 
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his Britiſh and Electoral dominions, by his only 70 

ſon George, Prince of Wales, our late moſt graci- l; 
ous iovereign. | | 
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GEORGE 


and, with his Royal Conſort Queen Caroline, was 


crowned-the 11th of October following. His Ma- 
b eſty on his acceſſion declared his reſolution to 
| 


maintain the religion, laws, and hberties of the 

realm, and all the alliances entered into by the 
late King: rg | wh 

On the 27th of June the Parliament met, and, 

after addreſſes of condolence and congratulation had 

deen preſented by both Houſes, the Commons 


granted to his Majeſty the ſame ſupplies for the 


expences of the civil hit, as had been enjoye 

by his father, viz. 700,9001. per ann. and made 
IIa proviſion for the Queen, in caſe ſhe ſurvived 
dhe King, of 100,000 1. per ann. together with the 


EL AEORGE Hl. faccerded his father on the 
11 1th of Jane, 1727 (in the 44th year of his age) 
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at Richmond Old Park. 


The next ſteps taken' were the ſettling * mini. 


ſtry, the council, and he King's houſhold. The 


FVV co 


tinued Secretaries of State; ; Mr Pelham, was ap- 
pointed Secretary at War; and the Duke gf Rut. 


land, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter ; Sir 
Robert. Walpole, .. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


firſt Lord of the Treaſury ; and by the union8of 
theſe offices in his perſon, he - was confidered as 
Prime Miniſter; Lord Torrington was ſet at the 


5 head of the Admiralty, and Lord Carteret nomina- 


ted Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. | 

The Spaniards carried on the. fiege of Gibraltar, 
Which the Engliſh gallantly defended ; but this 
year a kind of Convention between Great Britain 
and Spain was concluded at Pardo, near Madrid. 
A treaty, which afterwards made. a great noite, 
was formed between his Britannic Majeſty and 
the Duke of Brunſwick Lunenburgh Wolfenbuttel. 

Sir Röbert Walpole was now ia the plenitude of 


his power. The increaſe of the national expences 


ve great advantage to the oppoſition, for the 
ebt of the nation, at the acceſſion of George II. 
was 52,261,206 J. 19 8. 8 d. three farthings. The 
heads of it did not fal to make this public, and Mr 


W. Pulteney, Mr Shippen, and Mr D. Pulteney, diſ- 


2 themſelves greatly upon this occation ; 


hb. - : | hs 


2 Tie alder of this — has been very diferenth repre- 


ſerted by different writers, ſome charge him with corruption, 


and others proiſe bis adminiſtration as meriting every eulagium. 


He poſſeſſed what is looked upon as a competency of learning for 


=” gentieman ef fortune, but cultivated it no further than be 


7 it might be uſeful tu him as a miniſter. As a ſpeaker in 


Parliament he was cool and clear, and was ſcarce ever known t 
Me bis temper ; which, together with a very conſiderable degree 


'of eloquence and perſuaſion gave bim NY evening over bis 
violent er. 


2 5 
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SY at laſt; however, the debates on the grand point f 
me national debt terminated in favour of the mi- 
niſter, and on the 28th of May the King put an end 
to e on n 
On the 4th of December his Royal Highneſs 
Frederick Prince of Wales arrived at St James's 
from Hanover. His ſudden arrival was ſaid to be 
Jowing to ſome doubts urged in the Privy Coancil, 
* a Prince of Wales ought. not to reſide in 
Great Britain. —Great improvements were made in 
tillage, manufaCtures, &c. in Ireland. 
When the Perliament met, January 21, 1728-9, - 


i- in a fpeech the King ſeemed defirous to prevent the _ 
breaking out of war. This ſpeech was deemed by _ 
" i fome to be the compoſition of miniſterial craft, 
while others thought that it repreſented the true 


ſtate of Europe: However, the reluctance of the 
miniſtry to enter into a war gave the enemies of 'the * 2 
nation great advantage; and the people were ſo i 
greatly inflamed by the continuance of the Spa- 
niſh depredations, that many cities and towns, par- 
ticularly Briſtol and Liverpool, petitioned the Par- 
liament on that account; and the Commons ad. 
e drefied the King to aſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
. check theſe, depredations. The Spaniards infiſted 
that the Engliſh ſhould be excluded from right of 
cutting Logwood in Campeachy, and even of trad= + 
ing in that Bay — Sixty thouſand pounds raiſed _ 
for the ſervice of the laſt year, not being aceount- 
ed for, occaſioned great debates.— His Majeſty's 
civil liſt was ſettled at 800,0001. per ann. and he 
- | was enabled to purchaſe of the Lords Proprietors 
„I of Carolina all their title. and interelt in that pro- 
| vince. _ 05 F 
„ _ November 9, 1729, the famous treaty of Seville 
. | between his Britannic Majeſty and the Catholic 
„King was concluded, whereby every thing relating 
| fo the ſhips and effects taken by ſea on either fide 
was to be decided. 251 Ot. 
EI FR. | The 


"> fion of an abſo}ute peace with Spain. This ſpeech 
gave riſe to warm debates in both Houſes ; many 
exceptions were taken againſt this treaty; a deluge 
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public; and, by means of many very able ſpeakers 
and writers, the nation was flrongly prepoſſeſſed a. 
war; but being in want of money, he ſet on foot a 


This ſo greatly alarmed the miniſtry, that a bill 
was brought into Parliament to prevent the ſubjects 


* 
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and Wis Majeſty congratulated them on the cis, 


of pamphlets upon this ſubject was pourec upon the 


ainft: the whole negociation. Ihe Emperor was 
alſe much offended at this treaty, and prepared for 


negociation for a loan in England of 400,000 ]. 


of England from lending any money to foreign 
rs. without the King's licence. This. pr 
was debated witk great zeal, and the keeping. 
fan troops, and 3 of the Duke of Mol 2 
. in Britiſh, Pay, occaſioned very hot. altercations | 
in the Houſe, The charter of the Eaſt India Com- 
_ pany being at this time very near expiring, petitions 
were preſented to the Houſe of Commons for lay- of 
ing open that trade; but notwithſtanding they were of 


__ warmly. ſupported by Sir John Barnard and. other 


+ 


" memorable debate; in the cour 


2 5 . 


eminent . merchants, they were rejected. Among 8 
various bills that paſſed, was an excellent one for ſen 
the better regulating of juries, The Parliament rel 


Vas prorogued to the 14th of July. _ fo1 


On the 14th of. March the tamous Exciſe ſcheme Wa 
(or raifing the duties on wines and tobacco) was ad 
bronght into the Houſe, which gave riſe to a very off 

A of which Sir Ro- th 
bert Walpole was compared to thoſe rapacious © ge 
: miniſters, Empſon and Dudley. He replied very by 
ſmartly to his oppoſers, but, ſpeaking of the mer- js 


. chants” of London, and happening to let drop the 


ed 
words—*<* Sturdy Beggars,” he gave great offence. ce 
The debate laſted. till two in the morning. The A 
ROCTERCE of the” ſcheme became: general, and 21 H 
; DOE: J, ee, V 
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yery "OD petition from the city of. L580 pe 
titions alſo from all the chief towns in the kingdom, 
were ſent up againſt it; and Sir Robert Walpole 
was greatly inſulted in going to and returning 
from the , houſe. The bill was at laſt dropped, 


which cauſed great rejoictags, and Sir Robert * : 


pole was burnt in effigy. 

A great number of Saltſburghers, who at fled 
their native country on accoynt of perſecution for 
their religion, were carried over to Georgia, (in 


the fertling of which General Oglethorpe had taken 


infinite pains) and for. this purpoſe the Par- 
liament granted 10,0001. On the 11th of June 
the King pu: an end to the ſeflion with a ſhort, but 
very ſevere, ſpeech againſt thoſe who had fomented 
divifions. 


This year the King of Spain opened a (ckeags of 


commerce for his ſubjects between Old Spain and 


the Philippine iſlands, which. greatly alarmed tie. 


Dutch. 


Jan. 17, 1733- 4, bis M jeſtyh opened the ſeſſion © 


of Parliament with a ſpe2 ch, wherein be to notice 


of the then critical State of the affairs ig Europe. 


There were now great Changes in the ministry. A 
motion being made that the letters and inſtroctions 
ſent to the Engliſh miniſters in France and Spain, 
relating to the treaty of Seville, ſhouid be laid: be- 
fore tue Houſe, it was keenly oppoſed. A bill! 


was brought into the Houſe for ſecuting the ffee- 


dom of Parliaments, by limiting the number of 
officers in the Houſe of Commons, which was 


thrown out on a divifion: But the. moſt, important 
debate in the Hoaſe of Commons Was oc A 
by the motion for repealing the ſeptenaiaf a. | 
On the zath of March, this year, were ego: 3 
ed the Prince bf Orange's nuptials with” tlie Prin- 
ceſs Royal of England, whoſe fortune Was $6,020 1. 


A bill afterwards paſſed for naturalizing hu; Seren e 


eee who, with his conſort, embarked for 
JE U * $3944 11 
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-  FReSion of a new one threw the whole nation into 


b France, and was at laſt proclaimed. King of Poland: 


be 24th of January, 1734-5, his Majeſty informed 
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Holland on che 22d. of April. Letters Patent pal. 

ſied for ſettling 5000 l. per Ann. on the Felnces 
Royal during her life. 

On the 16th of April the kiag put an end to 

the ſeflion, and diſtelved the Parliament. The 


. 

On; the iſt of February Hed Auguſtus I. King 
of Poland, This event gave riſe to a dreadful. war 
in Europe. Three. parties were formed on this oc- 

caſion ; one in favour of Stauiſlaus ; another for the 

EjeQtor of Saxony; and a third for a native of 
Poland, excluſive of Staniſlaus, who was then in 


But though he was greatly aſſiſted. by his father-in. 
law, the French King, he was: ſoon after obliged 
to fly ſecretly, from Dantzick, leaving the crown 
„1 Poland to Auguſtus, EleQor of Saxony. - 

At the meeting of the new Parliament, on the 


them that he had co:chaded a treaty with the 
. crown of Denmark, and that it-would be proper 
© for Great Britain to put herſelf in a poſture of de. 
fence : According!y it was reſolved to, raiſe 35,000 
amen for the ſervice of the year 1735, which 
ſeemed the more neceſſary, as the French and Spa- 
niards were incrraſing their marine. | 
On the 27th of April his Roya! Highneſs Frede- . © 


f E rick Prince of Wales efpouſed Auguſta, ſiſter to the 1 


Duke of Saxe-Gotha. Never did a Princeſs give i Ac 


more * to a alan, or had juſter title to their 2 
In 173 16 7. a diene between his Majeſty and | WE" 
* the Prince of Wales broke out, CGE by his 
5 5 | © Royal | 


and Queen greatly diſguſted, by his Reyal' Highneſs carrying away 
the Princeſs of Wales, when near der time, from Hampten Court 
(where their Majeſties at that time refided) to d James's, "where 

> The Was RING — 855 delivered of Princefs Avguſta. ws 
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0,000 . per annum, might be ſettled upon him, > 


in the tame manner as upon his Royal father, When 
Prince of Wales. This affair was greatly promoted 
by the oppoſition, with whom the Prince then joia- 


el himſelf, which very much embarraſſed Sir Robert 


Walpole. Mr Pulteney moved in the Houſe of 
Commons, that an addreſs might be preſented to 
the King for the purpoſe above-mentioned ; but it 
paſſed in the nenne as it did alſo in the Houſe 
of Lords. 
On the 20th of ende Queen Ca 480 
of a mortification in her bowels, in the 55th year 
of her age, regretted as a Princeſs of great accom- 
pliſiments, as well as a pattern of domellic virtue. 
On the meeting of the Parliament, January 245- 
137: -8, the ſtate of atfuirs between Gieat, Britain 
Spain was taken into conſideration, and a pe- 
tition . the Weſt India merchants, &c. com- 
plaining among other things, of the Spaniards ſcarch- 
ing Kog lin veſfels on the American ſeas, and of 


I the: cruel treatment which the Engliſh- met with 
from the Spaniards when taken priſoners by them, 


was preſented to the Houſe. —Mr. Pulteney moved. 
for a bill for the more effectually ſecuring and 
encouraging the trade of his Majeſty's ſubjects in 
America; but Sir Robert Walpole (who. was _ 
for going to war) oppoſed the ſecond reading of 
it; and Sir Charles Wager, then firſt Lord vf 88 


| Admiralty, declaring that the navy of England was 


not in condition to enter into a War wich 6 
the bill was dropped. | 
His Majeſty preparing for war, a + ede under 
Admiral Haddock was ordered to the Mediterra- 


nean. In September preliminaries were ſigned as 


the baſis of a treaty of accommodation, and they 


formed the famous CoxvenTion, ſo well known. 
all over Europe, which very much diſturbed the 


quiet: of G reat uin. It was dated January 14. 
8 62 ee 


Principles on which this Convention was founded 


3 created 
1 1 veigbed againſt for its ſupineneſs, the Engliſh ſhips 


Haddock as quiet in the Mediterranean. This 
3 E 25 raiſed an univerſal clamour. Petitions againſt the 
== -, Copyention. ere preſented. to Parliament from the 
% 5, - $y and - merchants of London, and from almoſ 


”_—_ wr; 
3 
* 9 
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17 397 and ſigned B. Keene. and- Sebaſtin de la * 
dra. In this. Convention the Plenipotentiaries were 
to ſettle the pretenſions of the two crowns, . as well 
as of their reſpeRtive ſubjects. and the King of 
Spain was to pay his Britannic Majeſty 95, ooo l. 
| Kerling, as a balance due to the crown and to · the 
ſabjects of Great Britain, It is certain that the 


were no ways defenſible, and all ranks of rope 
were greatly exaſperated againſt it. 
During the negotiations which were carrying on 
at Madrid, an unfair claim of 68,000 l. was made 
by the Spaniards on che South ſea Company, wick 
reat feuds. 


overnment was at this time ſtrongly in- 


The 


mill continuing inactive in America, * Admira 


Every town in the kingdom. The winiſter's 7 
5 for peace had made him ſubmit too tamely t 
ie indignities which the merchants and ſailors had 
ſuffered. from the Spaniards ; but at laſt he ordered 
© Keene to inform the Court of Spain, that in 
. Safe his Catholic Majeſty did aot immediately fulfl 
- the terms of the Convention, reprizaly would inftar;tly 
be mae by the Engliſh ; upon this Admiral Had- 
docle's fleet was immediately reinſa d ws 2 con- 
Sacra number of ſbips. | 
The. Spaniards now grew ſo i 
ere to avoid entering into \a 
- Infiſted- upon ſearching the trading chips; 
- Britain in the American feas. The 1aſt- zntractions 
were -ſent to Mr Keene, On this occaſon Hm Fps- 
blards ated with great chicanery and pig 
tion ; and on the toth of July orders were ird for 
a Waking general reprizals on them. The ene 
allo PIP for war, and e to be 88 * 
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5 the Febnch 3 but a ed to get he Af. 4 
ſiento trade, and to carry on the commerce of Spain - | 


in their bottoms. The court of Verſailles N 8 
dated the Dutch (who had made great complaints 
againſt the depredations of the Spaniards) to ſach a 
degree, that/they durſt not join the Englith. Capt. 
Vernon, being a gentleman of ſpirit, was judged 

a fit perſon to command a ſquadron of ſhips to an- 


10 the Spaniards in America, Accordingly he 


was appointed Vice-Admiral of the blue, and on 
the 2oth of July failed with nine men of war and 
2 ſloop, to command all his Majeſty's ſhips in Ame-. 
rica. The Spanith miniſtry publiſned a manifeſto _ 
relating to the Convention, and ordered reprizals to- 

be made on all Britiſh ſubjects in Spain. War be. 


ing declared on both ſides, the Engliſh had a de- 
gn bf ſeizing the Aſſogue ſhips ; but they efcaped * 


by means of an advice boat from Old Spain. Ad- Fo 


miral Haddock took the St Joſeph, a Spaniſh ſhip. ©» 
of 800 tons, valued at 120, ooo l. France ſeemed .” 
now to eſpouſe the quarrel of Spaitl, in making; 
great military prepatations both by ſea-and land. 
The Spaniards ſoon fitted out a Abuse Multi- 3 
ue of privateers : The French alſo ſent out ma- 


under Spaniſh colours, and took à great number 5 2 


F Engliſh veſſels, which violently inflamed . the 5 i 
cn) part of the nation. | 


On the 5th of November Admiral Veringe failed: b 
From Jamaica, with ſeven ſbips, againſt Porto Bells. 


The attack was begun at the Ironcaſtle; all the Tp 
commanders behaved with great intrepidity; 3 par- 1, 8 


ticularly Commodore Brown. The ſailors mounted 


upon one another's ſhoulders on the lower bar: þ ö - 


and drawing up the ſoldiers after them, ſtruck 


Spaniſh colours, The Admiral; nent RED Gloss 
calle 3: and upon this the town of Ports Bello _ 


capptalated. The Admiral (who on this oecaſion 


behaved with great ſpirit, diſinterefiedaeſs,' and hu- 


matiiry) 
2 : 


ora es up. the fortifications” with * 
8 2 mo N buy found more: * 5 IN 
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them. Great rejoicings were made on the arrival 


of the news that Porto Bello was taken; and no 
Roman or Grecian General ever met with greater 


plauſe than Admiral Vernon did from the people 


of England, for his ſucceſs on this occaſion,” 


The nation. was for carrying on the war with all 
poſſible vigour, and particularly in America, where 


Admiral Vernon was Jeft at liberty to act againſt 
the Spaniards in ſuch a manner as he ſhould think 


would annoy them moſt, On the other hand, the 
Spaniards threatened. to invade England with troops 


under the Duke of Ormond. Their ſquadron at 


Cadiz being now joined to that of Ferrol, a fleet 
of 20 ſhips, commanded. by Sir John Norris, ſailed 


for Ferrol, in hopes of burning the Spaniſh fleet 


in the harbour; but this :deſign miſcarried. A 
rack 8 body of land forces, conſiſting of ,6000 men, 
with ſome detachments, was ordered. for America, 


- under the command of Lord Cathcart, an excel 


—_ 


lent | officer, in which Wentworth, Guiſe, and 


_ Blakeney acted as brigadiers. "ihis armament ſail - 


* ed on the z iſt of October, in 27 


"4 Wb 


ſhips of the line, 
with frigates; &c. under Sir Chaloner Ogle, but 


- the late ſetting out of this fleet proved its deſtruc- 
Oo ST. ; "x 42 | 7 


The Court of Verſailles, änding that the Eng- 


bin could not be diverted from attacking the Spa- 
”  niards in the Weſt Indies, threw off the maſk. As 
| a prelude to the war they began to repair the for- 

- tifications of - Dunkirk, contrary to the treaty. of 
Utrecht, and printed a declaration, in which it 
> was faid that they could not fit unconcerned, while 
me Engliſh were ſending ſuch vaſt armaments a - 


gainſt ie Spaniards in America. 
On the Lzth of February Mr Sandys made a mo- 
tion in the Houſe of Commons, that his Majeſty 


+ ſhouldibe addreſſed to remove Sir Robert Walpole 
from his councils and preſence for ever. A like 


mation was made in the Houſe of Peers by Lord 
. ä 1 elths i Ln 4c "I 
4 $ 344. 7 2 2 | | - 
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8 S debates enſued, and after much 
beat and animoſity it was rejected. f 
At this time Frederic the new King as Profs = 
(who has ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed | himſelf ſince) 
miſed, very unexpeQedly, an army of 30,000 
nen, wherewith he ſuddenly invaded Silefia, to 
which he Jaid claim. This alarmed all the powers 
in Europe. particularly Great ritain, which was 
now in a moſt diſagreeable —d 9 The national 


troops were now augmented to 51,315 effective 7 


men, excluſive of thoſe upon the 1:iſh eſtabliſh- 
ment. His Britannic Majeſty declared firongly - 
in favour of the Queen of Hungary, who could 


not be prevailed on to yield his Pruſſian Mejeſty 2 


one inch of Sileſia. This greatly embarraſſed bis 
Britannic Majeſty, as he was obliged either to give 
up the intereſt of the Queen of Hungary, or the 
claim uf his near relation the King of Pray Inn / 
ſorces then conſiſted of 100,000 men. 

The armament under Lord Cathcart an; Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, after being ſcattered and diſperſed 
by ſtorms, at laſt arrived at Dominica, and ſoon 


alter Lord Cathcart died of the Dyſfentery. - The 


command of the land forces now devolved on Gen. 
Wentworth. They then proceeded to Jamaica, 

where they joined Admiral Vernon. The ſquadron * 
now confiſted of 29 ſhips of the line, and nearly 
an equal number of jrigates, fire ſhips, and bomb- 


ketches, with 12,00 land forces. They net 


proceeded tu Catthagenaz and on the 4th of 
March the fleet anchored a little to the windward 
of the town. They then attacked the forts of 88 
Jago and St Philip, which were ſoon taken, as 
were alio the forts of Bocca-Chica and St Joſeph, + 
together with a Spaniſh man of war, and after- 


vards Caſtello Grande was taken, The conqueſt of 


Carthagena was: now thought to be certain, which 


however proved a fatal miſtake, as the Spamards at 


"oy Sond maſters of Fort St Lazar. By this time a 
mor- 
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2 nen by him to reconcile the contending parties; 
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And brought a great odjum on the Miniſter. 
_ the Prince of Wales. having declared that he thought 
bim ſo great a bar between his Majeſty and his 


_retire from power, and to 
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Wentworth and Admiral Vernon, each violently 


cenſuring the conduct of the other, and being ſore. 


ly galled by the Spaniards at the attack of Fort 


St Lazar, they at laſt returned with the fleet, which 


was very fickly, to Jamaica, where they arrived 
the 2oth of November. 


It ſhould. be remarked, that before their des 
parture, they deſtroyed all the forts they had taken, 
On the 4thiof December; 1741, the new Parlia- 


ment met. His Majeſty, in his ſpeech, mentioned 
the war with Spain; 


the confederacy entered into 
Queen of Hungary; the endeavours 


And requeſted the aid of Parliament. 
on this ſpeech occaſioned 
- tained no sſſutances to the King, that, if his elec- 
deal domigitgs were attacked, they would defend 
The: Lords preſented a much warmer ad- 
el. than, that of the Commons. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was extremely doubtful of the complexion of 
the Members who compoled | 
. in the election of whom the general diſ- 


The addreſs 


Content of the people had a manifeſt influence, 


and produced one of the moſt violent conteſts be- 
tween the two parties that had happened fince the 
repolution. The calling in the military power at 
the Weſtminſter election had juſtly given offence, 
And 


people, that be could agree to no terms of recon- 
ciliation till he was removed, Sir Robert reſolved to 


ve up all his places; 
3 he actually did on the 11th of Fgbruaty, 


after having been created Baron of Haughton, Vis 


count Walpole, and Earl of Orford. The day 


after this US: the oppoſition bad a grand 


mects 


* 
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: matte] antipathy had taken place between General 


It is computed that 20, ooo 
Britiſh ſubjects loft their lives in this fatal expedi- 
tion. 


reat debates: It con- 


this new Par- 


meet! 


3 
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ad 
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. the purpotz af. ich was to baba kim 
to juſtice, and to execute their conſtitutional points. 


The heads of the oppoſition met at Court; when 


z leconciliation was made between his Majeſty and 


he Prince of Wales. Sir Robert: Walpole's re- 
moval did not alter the meaſures ; but. there were 
many changes in the higher employments. The 


people now cried, out that they were betrayed, and 


Sir Robert Walpole. ſcreened. — FM Spaniards, 
in the courſe of two years, had taken Britiſh ſhips 
to the amount of 1, 200, o00 l. Rerling ; but the Spa- 


n'ſh ſhips that had been taken during the ſame 


time, amounted to a far greater value. 


In 1742, 16334. Britiſh troops went abroad, un- 
der the command of the Earl of Stair, the Duke of - 


Argyle having again reſigned all his ne 
On their arrival abroad they were joined by as 
many 11 


pays. * 8 


The Earls of Stair Pd Cheſterfield Rad 1 bn — i 
to Holland, in order to perſuade, if poſſible, tha 
Dutch, to join in the war againſt France; but by ME: 
the machinations of Van Hoey, the Datch Res? 
dent at Paris, his maſters were prevented from ta- 


e * gs . + 70 
„ 2 | # 
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Tanoverians and as many Heff ans in Britiſh, . 


ing any part in it, which cauſed gk uneaſineſs = 


in England. In the mean time Kevenhuller and 


the Auſtrian Generals had great ſucceſs in Gefu "2M 


ny. A very bloodly battle was fought at Czailaw, 


between the King of Pruſſia and Prince Charles, 5 2 
in which the former had the advantage; but, b7 


the influence of his Britannic Majeſty, 'a treaty: Was 


concluded between Auſtria and Pruffia, whereby Si: 
leſia was given up to the latter; to Which treat 
Saxony. alſo. acceded, and peace was Proclaimed 


at Dreſden on the 17th of September. 


The court of Spain, on the death of 1 the Ew, 
peror D 3 claimed all the Auſtrian _ 
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* Tealy ; when Se Haddock was RY to det: 
4 urrack him, the Commander of a French ſquadron Ines 
from Toulon declared, that he would act offenfive. 1 1 
ly again the Engliſh, if they attempted any thing  Hiſ 
againſt Navarro. This obliged Haddock to re. iſ the 
turn to Gibraltar, after which he failed for Port.! 
Mahon, where he fell ill, occaſioned (as was re. Lo 
ported) by his not being permitted to ſerve bis anc 
country effectually, and he religned. his command "fur 

to Leſtock. Bri 
The Queen of Hungary's affairs in Italy wearing id to 

an unpromiſing aſpe&t, ſhe concluded an alliance iſ of 

with the King of Sardinia, who agreed to Join his | the 
troops to thofe of her Hungarian Majeſty, in order I die 
co check the Spaniſh and Neapolitan armies: For 
” his he was to have a ſubſidy from England, and co 
wies to be favoured by a 32 of Britiſh ſhips in Ci 
the Mediterratiean. mi 
- + Admiral Matthews was ſent wich foven ſhips BY WI 
ok the line to reinforce Admiral Leſtock in the St 
Mediterranean. Under Matthews, Capt. Callis, in ti 
the Duke fire thip, burat ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips in a fr 
* French harbour. The King of Naples having a 
* joined © 20,000 of his troops to thoſe of Spain, I b. 
Admiral Matthews diſpatched Commodore Martin el 
"to that monarch, to declare, that if he did not im- 
mediately withdraw his troops from thoſe of Spain, Þ 4 
and obferve the neutrality he openly profeſſed, the d 
eit of Naples ſhould be bumbarded. This me- t 
pace intimidated the Monarch to ſuch a degree, h 
. hs inſtantly complied with the demands of the t 
„whereby the Spaniſh army, under the b 
Dale de 4 
v 

G 

{ 

\ 
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. Montemar, was ruined. Whilſt Admiral 
= 3 was diſtrefiing the Spaniards, Admiral 
| Rowley arrived with a. reinforcement ; and as the 
' Genoceſe were remarkably partial to the, French 
and Spainiards, Matthews made free with the 
Sen ſhipping and territories. Strong endes- 
4 _ yours were uſed by the French and Spaniards = 
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detach. the King of Sardinia from his preſent con- 
%%% ⁰ͤ%ͤ w OE 
In America, the plan for attacking St Jago, in 


Hiſpaniola, was defeated by the diſſentions between 


the ſea afid land officers, 


The. ſpirit of party raged to a violent degree. 
Lord Carteret, a nobleman of very great abilities 
and influence, ſeemed now to direct all the mea- 
"ſures. As ſo great an army in Flanders was in 
Britiſh pay, the people thought that England was 
to be at the whole expence of ſupporting the houſe. * 


of Auſtria, This cauſed infinite diſcontent, and 


the preſs groaned with indecent reflections, which 
did not ſpare even the very higheſt characters. 
On the 27th of April, 1743, bis Majeſty, ac-- 


companied by his Royal Highneſs the Dake of. 
Cumberland, ſer out to join the allied army (40, ooo 


men) in Flanders, under the Duke of Aremberg, 
who comwanded the Auſtrians, and the Earl of 2 


IJ 


Stair, who commanded the Britiſh forces. He ar- 


rived at the camp at Aſchaffenburg on the 19th of 
June; and having there received intelligence that 


40,000, had paſſed the river below him, and were 


drawn up in order of battle at the village of Det». 
tingen, to diſpute his paſſage. Thus he found 
himſelf cooped up in a dangerous - ſituation, - his 
t:oops being confined in a, narrow plain, bounded 
by hills and woods on the right, flanked on the 
left by the river Mayne, on the oppoſite lide of 
which the French had erected batteries that annoy- 
ed the allies on their march, and in the front a con- 


ſiderable part of the French army were drawn up, 


with a narrow paſs before them, the village of 

Dettingen on their right, a wood on the left, and 

Thus environed, the con- 
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a reinforcement of 12,000 Hanoverians and Heſtans 2 
had reached Hanau, he reſolved to march thither to 
effect a junction, but had not gone three leagues, "1 
when he perceived the enemy, to the number of 


-_.., overthrown. 


, neſs to forego theſe advantages. 
+ defile, and, advancing towards the enemy, a battle 


F oY or ＋ ENGLAND. 


a: muſt have fought. at a very great diſad. 
vantage, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
had not the Duke de Gramont, who commanded 
the enemy, been inſtigated by the ſpirit of mad. 


enſued. The French horſe charged with great im- 
petuoſity, and ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry 


were put into diſorder; but the infantry of the al- 
lies behaved with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, 


under the eye of their ſovereign, as ſoon determin- 
ed the fate of the day. The French were obliged 


to-give- way, and repaſs the Mayne with great Fre- 
cCipitation, having Joſt above 


ooo men, killed, 


wounded, and taken. Had they been properly 


purſued before they recovered from their firſt con- 
_ fuſion, in all probability they 
The loſs of the allies in this action 


* 


amounted to 2000 men. The Generals Clayton 


and Monroe were killed; the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who exhibited uncommon proofs of courage, 


was ſhot through the calf of his leg; and the Earl 


of Albemarle, General Huſke, and ſeveral other 
The King 
_ Expoſed his perſon to a ſevere fire of the cannon 
as well, as muſketry. He rode between the firſt 
and ſecond lines, with his fword drawn, and en- 
couraged his troops to maintain the honour of 


officers of diſtinction, were wounded. 


their country. Immediately after the action he 


Wy continued his march to Hanau. where he was join- 
ed by the reinforcement. 


Nothing more of con- 
ſequence was done this campaign. In October the 


_ allied army went into winter quarters, and the 
Earl of Stair, upon ſuppoſition that the Hanoverian 
Generals bad more weight than Ae N 


m diſguſt. 


- Admiral ne ſtill continued to wateh the 
. combined fleets of France and Spain off Toulon, 
A __ wo ern of their richeſt e | 


un- 
6 | | ; 
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He paſſed the 


bad been totally 


The fleet 
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under Sir Chsloner Ogle having ml no ; lüsbett aa 
america, Commodore Knowles was ſent out with 
a ſquadron of ſhips to attack La Guerra and Port 
Cavallo, on the coaſts of the Carraccoas z but this 
attempt miſcarried. 

On the 14th of November, his Majeſty returned 
from Germany; and on the 17th Princeſs Louiſa of 
England was married at Altena to the Prince ROI | 
of Denmark. | 

On the ift of December the Parliament F 
bled, when the King acquainted them, that he had 
concluded a definitive treaty with the Queen of 
Hungary and the King of Sardinia. Great changes 
were made at court; Mr Pelham was put at the 
head of the Treaſury, Mr Sandys was created a Peer, 
and General Wade ſet at the head of the army. 


In 1743-4 the French meditated an invaſion f 


Great Britain, The court of France engaged the 
old Pretender to ſend his ſon, then about 23 years 
old, on this occaſion ; and Spain ſhared in the at- 
tempt, by advancing money, which France was not 
in a condition to do. In the mean time the 
young Pretender left Italy in the diſzuiſe of a 
Spaniſh courier, and arrived at Paris "about the 
zoth'of January. During this, 820 preparations 
were making in France to invade England. A vaſt 
number of tranſpofts were to receive 15,000, men 
at Dunkirk, who 1 < to be commanded by Count 
Saxe and others. young Pretender was on 
board this fleet, which was io be under Roque- 
feuille and Barreil. Roqueteville ſailed up the 
channel as far as Dungenefs, a , promontory on 
the coaſt of Kent, after MT og detached Barreil 
with five ſkips to haſten the. embarkatioh at Dun- 
kirk, where they got 7000 land forces on board. 
While the French Admiral anchored off Dongeneſs, 8 
on the 24th of Fe Yruary, he perceived a Britiſh 
fleet under Sir John Norris doubling the South 
Loteland from the Downes, and though the wind 
X. 3. en Was. 
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was againſt kim, taking a opportunĩty of the 
| tide to come up and engage the French fuadron ; 


but the tide failing, the Engliſn Admiral was ob- 
liged to anchor two leagues ſhort of the enemy, 
In this interval Roquetcuille called a. council of 


War, in which it was determined to make the beſt 


of their way to the place from whence they had ſet 
ſail. This reſolution was favoured by a very hard 


gale of wind, which blew from the North Eaſt, and 


carried them down the channel with incredible ex- 
pedition : But the ſame ſtorm which, in all proba- 


. bikty, ſaved their fleet from deffrattion, utterly dif. 


coacerted their ſcheme of invading England, for x 


great number of their tranſports were driven athRte 


And deftroyed, and the reſt ſo much med that 


| a they could not ſpeedily be repaired. 


Seon after 6000 auxiliary troops arrived: from 


= Holland; about which time certain advice came 
that tho young Pretender was at Calais, in the 


neighbourhocd of which near 20,000 men, with 


: ' traniports, lay ready. 


Ona e 2oth of March the Freach declared war 


f | againſt Great Britain, and on the 3iſt of that 


month war was declared in London againſt the 


French. On the 3d of April his Majeſty informed 


declarations. of war that had been made, when the 


- moſt loyal and affectionate addreſſes were return- 


ed; and on the 12th of May his Majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech well becoming ſo ex+ 


. cellent a father of his people. 


The French and Spaniſh fleets, conſiſting of 28 
ſhips of the line and fix frigates, all clean and com- 


pletely manned, being ſhut up in Toulon by Mat- 


" thews, (whoſe fleet was in a very indifferent. condi- 


tion) reſolved to force dei y out and fight the 


| _ Engliſh, Admiral Rowley co 
tze Britiſh fleet, Admiral Matthews the center, and 
= Mee Leftock the rear. De Court commanded 


dhe 


manded he yan of 


4 tze Parliament from the throne, of the reciprocal | W 


but the enemies loſt upwards of 1000. -t was 
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| the Frenh Boot; and Ferber that of. f Spain: - On 2 


the 11th of February, 1743-43 Admiral Matthews 


bore down upon the Spaniſh Admiral, and ordered 


Capt. Cornwall, of the Marlborough, to do the 


fame; by this time Matthews had loſt fight of 
Eeſtock and his ſquadron, which had fallen five- 
miles aſtern of him. In the engagement Captain 
Cornwall, who performed wonders, was killed by 
a cannon ſhot. Capt. Hawke (now Admiral) foughe 5 


bravely in the Berwick; he engaging the Poder, 


obliged her to ſtrike. Admiral Rowley and Were 


Oſborn alſo diftinguiſhed themſelves, and Admiral 
Matthews exerted very. great ſpirit in the Namur. 


Night coming on the firing ceaſed on both ſides, 


and the combined fleets made the beſt of cheit way 


from that of Great Britain. It was judged that a 


—— enmity between Matthews and Leſtock 
very much obftrutedsthe ſucceſs of the Bri- 
tiſn arms, by giving the enemy an opportunity of | 


eſcaping, The like hatred, had ſubſiſted between | 


the French and Spaniſh Admirals. The En glim 
did not loſe above 400 men killed and W 


univerially agreed, had all the Britiſh Commanders 
done their duty, (the Captains Burriſh, Norris, 
Williams, &c. not having behaved welly ſuch a 


ſignal victory might have been obtained as would 
bave put an end to the war. A kind of paper war 


then broke out between Matthews and Leſtock, 
who afterwards ſuſpended Matthews. At the earneſt: 
treaty of Leſtock a Court Martial was appointed 


to try him. Leſtock was honourably acquitted z . 
but Matthews was declared ineapable of ſerving 
any more in the Royal Navy, to the geen alto 


nithment of che public. 


7 


The French had evacuated Germany, but it was 


far ſhow being in à peaceful ſtate. The Emperor 


waz ſtripped of his dominions ; the Queen of Hun- 


Sary was fred. with, a ſpirit of revenge; and his. 
| X.3 Prul- 


E 


8 H I 's T OR * * E N G 1 A. N D. | 
3 Pruſfian Majeſty judged it . to reſtore the 
balance of power in Europe, The confederate ar. 
my, then in the Low Countries, was in excellent Iſl ter 
- order; and the affairs of the French and Spaniards co! 
min ltaly wore a bad aſpect. While things were on I pil 
| "this foot, his Pruflian Majeſty went ; a to 30 
© | Francfort, where he concluded a treaty (May 11, Jin 
1740) with the Emperor, to which the EleQor Pala- pie 
tine, and the King of Sweden, as Landgrave of thi 
Hleſſe, acceded. The deſign of it was declared to 
be, to reſtore the Imperial dignity, and the tran- hi 
> quility of Germany: : But it afterwards appeared Sa 
1 Na a ſecret article had been agreed upon between ra 
their Imperial and Pruſſian Majeſties, by which ſw 
de latter engaged to endeavour at the conqueſt 
of all Bohemia and Upper Auſtria for the Empe- 
ror; in return for which his Imperial Majeſty 
u to give up many cirgles, territories, and towns, 
E and the right belonging to him in Upper Sileſia, 
to the King of Pruſſia. By this time the courts 
of Vienna and Verſailles Nd reciprocally declared 
-  _ war againſt each other, as principals. Immediately 
 *- the King of Pruſſia invaded Bohemia, through Sax- 
oon, at ths head of 84, ooo men. 
On the 1ſt of. May the French King, with Mar- 
tal Saxe, arrived in Flanders, at the head of 
120, ooo men, with a prodigious train of artillery.— 
I be allies then took the field 3 they conſiſted of 
76, oco, and were not only thus deficient in num- 
bers, but weakly commanded, their Generals being 
much at variance, of which the French King made 
proper advantage, taking many ſtrong holds in 
M Flanders, —Prince Charles was making as rapid a 
_—_—— progreſs i in Alſace, - which induced. the French King 
do leave Flanders with 40,000 men, and repair th:- 
ther, leaving Marſhal Saxe with the remainder of 
the army to oppoſe the allies. Soon after this, a 
- moſt favourable opportunity offered of attacking the 
OR, which was defeated. by . the 
- | ©, #0» 
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3 of the Auſtrian troops, whos beitg i in 


2 PR, 4 


toxicated with liquor at the time of receiving a let- 


ter of the higheſt importance from Wade (the 4 
commander of the Britiſh troops) thruſt it under his 


pillow, and did not read it till next day. On . 
zoth of September, Marſhal Saxe drew off his army 


in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving behind him 25 
pieces of cannon; and about the 2oth of Oktober, 5 


the allies went into winter quarters. 


During this campaign, the King of D RESP Fe : ; 
vimſelf maſter of Bohemia; but a body of 16,000 
Saxons joining the army of Prince Charles of Lor- 1 


rain, his Pruthan Majeſty was driven, with amazing. 
ſwifineſs and vaſt ſlaughter, out of Bohemia; he 
having loſt about 30,000 men. This was owing... 

to his having been deceived by the French, who- 
aſfared him the Saxons. would join in the league of 
Francfort.— At this time the French and Spaniards, 
in conjunction with the King of Naples, were very 


ſucceſsful againſt the King of Sardinia and the 1 


Auſtrians, the latter being Alſo afin by a Britim 


fleet under Commodore Long. 

On the 15th of June, 1744. ane Anſon 
returned from "is famous voyage round the oaks 
In this expedit. en the Engliſh took the town of 
Paita in Peru, with a vaſt treaſure; and a rich 


ö Acapulco ſhip, after a fierce engagement. 


The army was now recruited, an invaſion held.” 
threatened by the Pretender's ſon.——- Marſhal Belle- 
iſle and his brother, who had been ſent from the 
French King to the Emperor, to concert the ope- 


' rations of the next campaign, being at Elbingrode, 
in the Electorate of Hanover, were ſeized, and, be- 


ing ſent to England, were confined in Windſor caſ- 
tle.——Sir Charles Hardy, with, the Engliſh ſtore 
ſhips for the Mediterranean, being blocked up in 


the Tagus by the Breſt fleet, Sir John Balchen - 


was ordered to put to. ſea to relieve Sir Charles, 


BATS: * did; but returning to ä he loſt = = | 
| 1122 


. ü 57 


to be the fineſt in the world, mounting 110 braſs 
guns, being drove upon the coaſt of Alderney, was 
- ſhipwrecked and entirely loſt, together With ber 
ole crew, which conſiſted of "#100 brave men, 
4 00 of whom were volunteers. Wa gentlemen of 
fortune. 0 

Commodore Barnet was bunt with: a ſq uadion to 


= the Eaſt Indies, where he took three French In. 


_ diamen; very richly laden, Two others of his 


ſquadron took an immenſely rich ſhip from Mani}. 


la. The Britth fleets is America ſignalized 
themſelves this year, Commodore Warren taking a 
great number of valuable prizes; but the Breiti 
arms were not ſucceſsful on the Continent of Ame- 


tries Canſo being deſtroyed by the French.— The 
> Engliſh were greatly diſcontented at home, on ac- 


count of the management of the war this year up- 


| ** on khe Continent; and the then miniſter, the very 
| - able Earl Granville, was ſuppoſed to be all- power- 
ful in the cabinet. The minifters, whoſe province 


E It was to raiſe money, were for peace. Mr Pel- 
E ham ſeemed deſirous of a coalition, which being 


agreed to, the miniſter e {the ſeals not long 


25 after. n 


he miniſtry being now changed, there ſeemed 
a perfect unanimity in both Houſes. To prevent 
-any ill inflaence abroad, his Majeſty ordered all 
bis Miniſters in foreign courts to declare, that the 
change in the adminiſtration would no ways affect 


the general ſyſtem of affairs.” The Commons grant- 


ed 6,462,890 1. for the tervice- of the enſuing 


year; and a quadruple alliance was concluded at 
Warſaw between his Britannic Majeſty, the Queen 


of Hungary, the King of Poland, and the States 


General. 


In March, 1745; his Royal Highneſs 


the Duke of Cumberland was appointed Captain 
General of all his Majeſty's forces in Great Britain 
and abroad, to the great joy of the poeple. The 
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he beginning of this ru died the Emperor Charles 

af VII. which changed the face of affairs in Europe. 

as About this time alſo died Sir Robert Walpole, 

r %%% VV 

n, On the, ad of May his Majeſty put an end to he 

of ſeſiion, and informed the Parliament of his intention 
to go abroad, He then declared himſelf a principal 

to in the war, in quality of Elector of Hanover. ©. | 

. This was the more generous, as the Queen of Hun- 

is gary's affairs had now taken an inauſpicious turn; 

. whillt thuſe of the French were in a flouriſhing con- 

d dition, though the Emperor's death had diſconcerted 

2 their whole plan of Politics, They therefore pro- 

t poſed the King of Poland to be «Emperor, but he 


* 
0 


tefuſed; and they were very doubtful of the King 
of Pruſſia; for which reaſon the French Monarch 
reſolved not to concern himſelf in the election ef am Þ} 
| Emperor. Notwithſtanding this her | Hungarian - 
. Majeſty would not liſten to overtures of peace. 
Hereupon the armies aſſembled in Flanders, where 
the allies were found greatly inferior, in numbers 
and artillery, to the French.—The Duke of Cum. 
berland was now at the head of the confederate for- 
ces in Flanders, where the French King, with the 
Dauphin, arrived. Marſhal Saxe had the direction 
of the campain: Upon his beſieging - Tournay 
the confederate army reſolved to force him, if poſſi- ; 
ble, to raiſe it. This brought on the famous battle of _ } 
Fontenoy. The confederates reſolved to attack the , 
French, who were very ftroncly intrenched, an 
had erected dreadful batteries. On the zoth of 
April the Britiſh troops began the attack, and drove 
the French to the very top of the rifing ground 
near their camp. Next morning the confederates 
charged the French with amazing intrepidity, and 
with great ſucceſs, till a concealed battery deſtroyed 
the Engliſh in vaſt numbers. The Dutch, under 
Prince Waldeck, behaved ſhamefully on this oc- E 
caſiun. His Royal Highneſs the Duke was obliged 
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do retire, on account of the prodigious fire poured 
in upon him by the French; but he ſoon renewed 
tue Charge, and drove them from the field. of bat. 
tile. Ar laſt victory declared for the French, who 
acknowledged that all the Engliſh had behaved 
like heroes on that ever memorable day. 


for an able General to do; and the French King 
and the Dauphin finalized their bravery and con- 
duct on that occafion, It was computed that 7000 
| Britons loſt their lives; but it was thought that a 
| * Riill greater ſlaughter had been made of the French. 
MMany perſons of diſtincton were killed on both ſides. 
After the battle of Fontenoy the French renewed 
| the fiege of Tournay, took the town, and after- 
Wards the citadel. They 
| Ghent, and took Bruges, Oudenarde, Dender- 
mond, Oſtend, Newport, Aeth, and ſeveral other 
towns. All this time the allied army lay encamped 
between Antwerp and Bruffels, withour daring to 


o 


umph to Paris. NC j | 
be young Elector of Bavaria, obſerving the ra- 
ppidity with which the Auftrians advanced againſt 

him, concluded a 

ſty. The French under Maillebois ated very ty- 
frannically in Germany, idly pretending that they 
ſtayed there only to ſecure the freedom of the Im- 
perial election. But in ſpite of all the machins- 


— 8 September 1745; before which time the French 
bad been forced to repaſs the Rhine. This happy 
alteration in the affairs of Europe was owing chieily 


The King 
in the ſyſtem laid down by his Britannic Maje- 
_ Ry; had it not been for the obſtinacy of the Queen 

- of Hungary. He then had recourſe to arms, and 


Phe 
Duke of Cumberland did all that was poſlible 


afterwards ſurprized | 


: oppoſe the French, whoſe King returned in tri- 


ce, with her Hungarian Maje- 


tions of the court of Verſailles, the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany was elected Emperor at Francfort, in 


to the wiſdom and weight of his Rritannic Majeſty. 
of Pruſſia would gladly have joined 


S 
the. 


o 


the 3d 


Auſtri 


Charl: 
ppon 
was, 

phew 
and 8 
ungra 
Britai 
ther t 
ed W: 
enter. 


oe n 


entered that electorate. ; 


On the 18th of September, prince Charles TR 


tacking his camp, was defeated by him. He then 


marched into Sileſia, and afterwards into Saxony, 
when he took Gorlitz, Leipſic, and Dreſden, where 
was, the whole Royal Family of Poland (the King 
excepted, who had retired to Prague) whom be 
treated with the greateſt humanity. Afterwards a 
treaty of peace was concluded between the King of 
ruſſia and the Elector of Saxony; and another be- 
tween the Empreſs Queen and his Pruſſian Majeſt yx. 
Genoa now declared war againſt his Sardiman 
Majeſty. The. Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean 


conſiſted. of 24 ſhips of the line under Rowley, who 


blocked up the Spaniſh fleet, That Admiral, 
who was now joined by Admiral Medley, ſent 


.ommodore Cawper, who bombarded-Genoa, Final, 


t Remo, and Baſtia in the iſland of Corſica.  Du- 


ing this, Don Philip, with Maillebois and the 
rench and Spaniards, were very ſucceſsful in Italy, 
urin having narrowly eſcaped falling into their 


Wands. 


vark, of the French empire in America, was now 


efolved on. This was the grand nurſery for their 


eamen; and its fiſheries were of immenſe value. 


Whe expedition was firſt planned and reſolved upon 


i New-England.——Louiſbourg was exceſſively 


ropg both by art and nature, and Poren | 
1 _ | OO 


The befieging Louiſbourg, the Dunkirk, or Bul- 


the 3d of June obtained a ſignal victory over the” 
Auftrians and Saxons, commanded by Prince 
Charles of Lorrain. A convention was now agreed 
upon at Hanover, where his Britannic Majeſty: then 
was, between him and the King of Pruſſia his ne-- 
phew ; but the convention was rejected by Auſtria 

Ind Saxony; her Imperial Majeſty acting a very + 
ungrateful part with regard to the King of Great 
Britains on this occaſion, he having been as a fa- 
ther to that Princeſs. —The King of Pruſſia deelar-  . 
ed war againſt the EleQor of Saxony, and his troops 
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well defended by artillery: The garriſon conſiſted 


I of 1200 regulars, under Monſieur Chambon. The 


zoth of April ten men of war, &c. arrived within 
four miles df Louiſbourg, and the Engliſh took it 
after a ſiege of 49 days. This conqueſt did great 
Honour to the New-England- men, who, though a 
body of militia, behaved like veterans, ànd puſhed 


| ; . the ſiege with incredible ſpirit and labour. 


On the 14th of July this year (1745) Charles, 


the young Pretender, then about 25, with only 


ſeven adherents, embarked on board a frigate of 
18 guns, with goo ſtands of arms, at Port Lazare 
in Britany. Soon-after ſhe was joined by the Eli- 
rzabeth of 54 guns, between whom and the Lion 
man of war of 58 guns, Capt. Brett, a bloody en- 


| t enſued, when the Elizabeth ſheered off. 
Soon after Charles landed in the Weftern ifles of 


Scotland, near the houſe of Kinloch Moidart, 
Charles was preſently joined by Cameron of Lochiel, 


and his clan. The Pretender's ſtandard being now 


raiſed, - great numbers flocked to it. ——— Sir John 


Cope, Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's for- 


ces in Scotland, was ordered to cruſh the inſurrec- 
tion in its infancy; but his conduct was ſuch as gave 
great umbrage to all the friends of King George. 
Phe 3d of September the young Pretender pro- 
claimed his father at Dunkeld, near Perth, which 
town he entered the day following, and reviewing 
His troops, found them to be about 3000 ; but the 
greateſt part of them were miſerably armed and 
| accoutred. He now marched for Edinburgh, whoſe 
magiſtrates ſeemed diſpoſed to defend it to the laſt 


_ extremity ; but this was all a farce, that city be- 


ing given up ſoon after to the rebels. General 
Gueft then commanded in the caſtle, which he de- 
fended in the moſt gallant manner. And now 
many came and joined the young Pretender, and 


his father was proclaimed .at the croſs .of Edin- 
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ed! During theſe tranſactions Sir John Cope, who had 
he 2 with the King's troops as far North as 
Inverneſs, leaving the Southern parts of North 
it Britain wholly expoſed to the incurſions of the ene- © 
at my, marched back to Aberdeen, where he em. 
a barked with his troops, and, on the 16th of Sep- 
ed || tember, landed at Dunbar, about 20 miles to the 
eaſtward of Edinburgh, Here he was joined by 
es, two regiments of dragoons, which had retired 
ly | from the capital at the approach of the rebel army. 
of | With this reinforcement his troops amounted to 
ire | about 3000, and he began his march for Edin- | 
H. | bargh, in order * battle to the enemy. on 
on | the 2oth of September, he encamped near Preſton 
n- Pans, and early next morning was attacked by 
| || the young Pretender with about 3000 highlanders 
of | half armed, who charged him ſword in hand with ' 
rt, | fach impetuoſity, that, in leſs than ten minutes af- 
el, ter the battle began, the King's troops were bro- 
ow Ken and totally routed. The dragoons fled with 
hn great precipitation at the firſt onſet: The General 
br. |. officers, having made ſame efforts to rally them, 
c- ee oe proper to conſult their own fafety by an 
we expeditious retreat to Berwick. The brave Col. 
ge. Gardiner loft his life, and many officers were 
-o- taken by the rebels. Four hundred of the King's 
ich troops were killed, and about 1200 taken priſoners, _ 
ne | wich the train of artillery, tents, baggage,” &c. 
the and near 6000 1. in ſpecie. The loſs fultained by 
nd the rebels was inconſiderable. Sir John Cope, Col. 
ofefl Laſcelles, and Brigadier Fowke, were afterwards 
lat tried by a Court Martial, and acquitted. Gen. 
de- Gueſt, to prevent the rebels from marching towards 
ral England, feigned that his garriſon in the caſtle 
de- was in great want of provifions, which induced 
ow the rebels to befiege it. But the ſiege being 
nd raiſed ſoon after, Gordon of Glenbucket, with 
in- Lord Ogilvie, and near, 400 men, joined the re- 
| bels; <9 being now about 6000, they relulyed 
Ws © f, 5 | to 
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to 3 for England. The young perde then 
publiſhed a new and very inſolent declaration. On 


„ of October the rebels had a general review 


of their troops, and: were joined by Lords Pitſligo 


and Balmerino, and the Earl of Kilmarnock. Four 


ſhips brought them money, arms, end ammunition 
from France. 

His Majeſty arrived from Germany on the 16th 
of Avguſt, at which time moſt loyal addreſies were 
tranſmitted from all parts. 

On the 16th of October his Majeſty opened the 


Parfum ent by a moſt gracious ſpeech, to which 


the moſt loyal addreſſes were returned. A camp, 


cConſiſting of 14, oo men, was formed at New. 


eaſtle under Marſhal Wade. Ihe rebels, conſiſting 
of about 6000 foot, and 260 horſe, marched to. 


5 wards: England, and beſieged Carliſle under the 
f command of Perth, and made themſelves maſters of 


It, and of the caſtle. The Pretender's declarations 


were burnt by the common Hangman at the Royal 
Exchange, London. 


As the French threatened to iopadde Great. Bri- 
tain, Admiral Vernon was appointed to command 
in the Channel with the utmoſt vigilance; which 


es he performed extremely well; and a French 
p (among others) with Charles Ratcliff brother 


8 115 Earl of Derwentwater, aboard, was taken. 

The rebels, after becoming maſters of Carliſle, 
left a gartiſon in that city, and marched forward 
till they came to Manchefter, of which 3 they 
took poſſeſſion; but were there joined only a 
few, which greatly diſpirited the young y Seth 
A ſecond army was now ae to be com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumbetland, and under 
him Sir John Ligonier, This army, confiflin of 
about 13, coo men, tock poſt at Litchfield. The 


55 rebels being now in great perplexity, thought of 


Marching into Wales, but found this impracticable, 


and 
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en ant a aa of war x held: it was at laſt a- 

n greed to march back to Scotland. About this time 

bis Majeſty had propoſed to order the letting up of 

0 i the ſtandard of England upon Finchley common, 

and to aſſemble an army there under his own com- 

n mand.” The rebels hearing of this, marched back + 

| vith the greateſt precipitation, and were purſued 

bh with amazing activity by his Royal Highneſs the 

© I Duke: General Wade had been very dilatory all 

this campaign. General Oglethorpe purſued the re- 

bels very ſwiftly; but could not come up with 

h them. The Doke continued the purſuit; and ar- 

riving - at Clitton in Cumberland, had a ſkirmiſh, 

wherein ſeveral were flain on both ſides.“ The "of 

5 || main body of the rebels being now ac Penrith, a 

council of war was held, and, after much delibera- 

tion, it was reſolved that they ſhould march back 

with all imaginable ſpeed to Scotland, where it was 

reported their affairs had taken a very favourable 

tufn. "Accordingly they returned to Carliſle, where 

they left a garriſon, and then flew, over the Eden. 

Soon after this Carliſle was hefieged by the Duke 

of Cumberland, and after a flight reſiſtance, dehver- 

ed up the zilt of December, the rebels ſurrender- 

ing themſelves to *he King's We Thus end- 

ed their expedition into Englend. During this 

interval Edinburgh had been recovered to the 

government. | : 
Lord Loudon, and Dancan Forkel?! Ea; Lord 

preſident of the Court of Seſſion, alſo exerte chem | 

" | felves vigorouſly in the North of Scotland in favour 

of the government, which Lord Lewis Gordon, 

" | brother to the Duke of that name, and the fa. 

8 mous Lord Lovat, as ſtrongly oppoied: This man 

J 
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(head of the clan of the Fraſers) was the mait dan- 
gerous and the moſt powerful of all the rebels 
then in Scotland. No greater hypocrite ever. ex- 
iſted. He drew his ſon, a promiting youth of 19 
"Mong of age, into the rebellion. At this time 
5 3 „ 
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Lord John. es; was landed with about 6 or 
-700 men in the French King's pay. 

A new army was raiſed by the government, con- 
Fſting of about 10, ooo men, and the command 
3 given to Gen. Hawley, who reſolved to re. 


lieve Str, ing caſtle, and advanced to Linlithgow on 


the '13th of January, 1745-6. Next, day the 
whole army rendezvouſed at Falkirk, while the 
rebels lay encamped at Torwood, a 9 miles diſ. 
tant“ On the 17th they were perceived in full 
march to attack the King's forces, who were 


formed in order of battle, and advanced to the 


encounter. The\enemy had taken poſſeſſion of A 
hill on the right, and Hawley. ordered two regi- 
ments of dragoons to drive them from that emi- 
nence. Their Prince, who ſtood in the front of 


the line, gave. the ſignal to fire by waving his 


cap, and his followers took aim fo. well, that the 


aſſailants, were broke by the firſt volley, retreated 
with precipitation. and fell in àmongſt the infantry, 
© who were likewiſe diſcompoſed by the wind and 
. Tain beating with great violence in their faces, wet- 


ting their powder, and diſturbing their eye ſight. 
The rebels followed their firſt blow, and great 


party of the royal army, after one irregular diſ- 
charge, turned their backs, and fled in the ut: 


moſt conſternation. In all probability few or none 


of them would have eſcaped, had not Gen. Huſke 
and Brigadier Cholmondeley rallied ſome regi- 
ments, and made a gallant ſtand, which favoured 

& ta Valkirks + Among the 


the retreat of the re 
few that withſtood the general panick on this oc- 


cation was the Glaſgow regiment of militia, which 


had been ordered to guard the baggage, and main. 


tained its ground till it was ordered to retreat. 
The King's forces retired in confuſion to Edin- 
burgh, leaving the field of battle, with part of 


their tents and artillery, to the rebels; but their 
98 of * did. not. exceed . including Sir 


Robert 


1 25 


Robert ee Col. Wille), and ſome other of- 


kicers of diſtinction. 1 
Ihe defeat of the King' s forces at Falkirk eat " 


ed great conſternation in London, whereupon his 
Majeſty appointed his Royal Highneſs the Duke 


of Cumberland, Commander in Chief againſt the 


rebels. Accordingly, on the 25th of January, 
1745-6, at one in morning, he ſet out from St 


James's (the froſt being then exceſſively violent) at- 
tended by the Lords Cathcart and Bury, and the 
Colonels Conway and Yorke, and arrived the 3oth 
at Edinburgh, where he was wel:omed as their 


guardian angel. 
On the ziſt of January the Duke marched from 


Edinburgh with his army in two columns. © The 
rebels then calling a council of war, refolved to 
retire Northward, and to blow up their maga- 

ines. They accordingly retreated with amazing 

| ſpeed, and arrived at Invernefs, where the young | 

Pretender very narrowly eſcaped being taken in his 
bed by Lord Loudon,' whoſe gallant fervices, were 
of infinite advantage to the Royal cauſe. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, on the 21ſt of February, the -rebels 

took Fort George, the citadel of Inverneſs, Which 

was of the higheſt prejudice to the en 8 

and afterwards Fort Auguſtus. 


Six thouſand Heſſians being now landed, "the 5 


Duke of Cumberland immediately concerted mea- 


ſures with the Prince of Heſſe, who was attended 
by the Earl of Crawford, a nobleman of ſmall for- 


tune. but of the greateſt ſpirit. And, on the iſt of L 


March the Duke's army arrived at Aberdeen. 
The Heſſians, with Lord Crawford: at the head 
of the dragoons, drove Lord George Murray to 
Inverneſs. During this, his Roral Highneſs was 
obliged to lie at Aberdeen, and his army was divid- 


ed into three cantonments, by which means he: 
protected the country, and diſarmed all the difat- 
— in * "oO counties. | 
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Advice was brought that the embarkations at 
EF Dunkirk and other French ports continued, which 
F Tpace the Duke 1efolve to draw together his whole 
army, and advance againſt. the main body of the 
rebels at Inverneſs, which he did accordingly on 
tze 3th of April; and, paſſing the Spey without | 
- © - oppolition, marched to Nairn in four columns. 
The rebels lay at Culloden, and the Royal army EW w) 
| 7 thither on the 16th of April in four columns. I nu 
_ The rebel army formed their front in 13 diviſions, I th 
being ſo many clans under their refpective chiefs. ſei 
They began their fire, which was very ill ſerved, a- in 
bout two o' clock, whilſt that of his Majeſty's army. Þ _ 
did vaſt execution. The. rebels attacked Barrel's ot 
Maonro's regiments with great fury, but were drove 2 
back with prodigious ſlaughter. Preſently after it I b 
- was nd longer a fight but a carnage. The young || h 
Pretender, though his corps de reſerve was ſtill en- I 
tire, galloped off without making the. leaſt reſiſ- d 
tance. Ibe main body of the rebels fled every t 
Way, but met death in them all, above 2000 of f 
their people being killed in the field of battle, and f 
between that and Inverneſs. Each army conſiſted 
of about 8000 men. the killed and wounded in 8 
he, King's army amounted to no more than 310 || 1 
| 


men, among whom was the brave Lord Robert 
Kerr. All the ordnance and ſtores, with a vaſt. 
number of firelocks and ſwords belonging to the 
rebels, were taken. The Earl of Kilmarnock was 
made priſoner, with many other officers. - This 
victory was productive of the moſt happy effects. 
The rebels afterwards reported that great numbers 
. of their party had been killed in cold blood, and 
that the whole country was one ſcene of burnings 
and murder. Tis certain that ſeverities were in- 
flicted upon the perſons and poſſeſũons, and perhaps 
ſome on the families of the rebels; but to aſſert 
that the moſt ſhocking barbarities were committed, 
by order of his Royal Highneſs'the Duke, is de- 
clated to be an abſolute fallity. Tis alſo Een. 
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About th is time the Earl of Cromartie and his 
party were taken; likewiſe one Boyer, ſtiling him- 
ſelf Marquis de St Guilles, who pretended to be- 


an Ambaſſador from the French King; alſo Lord 


Ralmerino, and the Marquis of Tullibardine, toge- 
ther with (what's very extraordinary) four ladies 
who had procured the young Pretender a great 


number of friends, and one of them (lady Macintoſh)+- 
though her huſband was then in the government's 
- ſervice, had brought a great number of his clan + 


into the field. 
The young Pretender, after the 1015 of the battle | 


Eb Culloden, having galloped off (as was obſerved). 
at the head of ſome horſe, croſſed the "Nairn, Where 
he ſaw the wretched remains of his right wing ſad- 


ly bemoaning their fate, and dying of their wounds. 
Bord Lovat adviſed. him to return back; but he 


diſmiſſed his train, a ſew followers excepted, and 
theſe alſo. ſome rains after, and wandered about Aa 
ſolitary. fugitive among the iſles and nenn, | 
for the ſpace of four month. * 


After long wanderings he arrived the 19th of 


September at Lochnanaugh in Moidart, where a 
"Fora ſhip (the Bellona of Nantz) lay ready to re- 


ceive 49g when himſelf, with many others, went 
on board. Charles, who was then in a bad flate of 


health, was dreſt in a ſhort coat of black frize, 
with a grey plaid over it. He landed at Roſcou, 


near Morlaix in France, where he was ſoon equipped; 
and going to the court of France, was ſeemingly 
careſſed there; though this was mere grimace, if 


we except Cardinal 'j'encin and his agents. 


On the 14th of January, 1745-6, his Majeſty 
went to the Houſe of Peers, when he mentioned the 
election of the Emperor; the accommodation be- 


| tween the Emprels Queen and the Kings of Po- 


land and Pruſlia; the ſending immediate ſaccour 
into Italy; the aſſiſting the Datch; and his in 


tending to have a roog fleet at fea early in tze 
5 * „ 7 1 
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ſolved to make examples of thoſe who had been 
concerned in diſturbing the peace of their country. 


Isa June 1746, an act of attainder was phſſed a- 


gainſt the principal perſons who had embarked 
in that deſperate undertaking, and courts were o- 
pened in different parts of England for the trial 


of the priſoners. Seventeen officers of the rebel 


army were executed at Kennington common, in the 
neighbourhood of London, who ſuffered with great 


conſtancy; nine were put to death in the ſame 


manner at Carliſle, fix at Brampton; ſeven at 
Penrith, and eleven, beſides ſome of the private 
men, at York ; a few obtained pardons, and a con- 
ſiderable number were tranſported to the planta- 
tions. Bills of indictment for high treaſon were 


found by the county of Surry againit the Earls of 


Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the Lord Balme- 
rino. Theſe noblemen were tried by the Peers in 


Weſtminſter- hall, the Lord Chancellor preſiding as 
Lord High-Steward' for the occaſion. The two 
| "Earls confeſſed their crime, and in pathetic ſpeeches 
recommended themſelves to his Majeſty's mercy. 


Lord Balmerino pleaded not. guilty, denying his 
having been at Carliſle at the time ſpecified in the 
indictment; but this exception was over-ruled. 
He then moved a point of law. in arreſt of judg- 


ment, and was allowed to be heard by council; 
but he afterwards waved this plea, and ſubmitted 


to the court, which pronounced ſentence of death 


upon him and his two aſſociates. @romartie's life was 
ſpared, and he was afterwards ſentenced to a mild 
. . impriſonment, and allowed a moderate ſupport ; - 
but the two others were beheaded in Auguſt on 


Tower: hill.—In November Mr Ratclif, the titular 


Earl of Derwentwater, who had been taken in a 
mhip bound to Scotland, was arraigned on a for- 
mer ſentence paſſed againſt him in 1716, He re- 


faſed to acknowledge the authority of the court, 


And 
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-e- Ind pleaded that he was a ſubje@ of France, ho- 
en Þ noured with a commiſſion in the ſervice of his Moſt 
y. J Chriſtian Majeſty. The identity of his perſon be- 
a- Ning proved, a rule was made for his execution, 
> and on the 8th of December he ſuffered decapitation  _ 
o. | vith the moſt perfect compoſure and ſerenity.——— + k 
al Lord Lovat, now turned fourſcore, was impeached 
el by the Commons, aad tried in Weſtminſter-hall 
1e ff before the Lord High-Steward. John Murray, 
at I Secretary to the Pretender, and ſome of his own. 
e domeſtics appearing againſt him, he was convicted 
it Jof high treaſon, condemned, and was. beheaded on 
te Tower, hill. . 0 on 
During this time Marſhal Saxe ſtill carried on 
bis triumphs in Flanders, and forced the confede- 
e | rates to retreat, when the French took Antwerf, 
f | which ſurrendered on the ninth. of May, as did af- 

'. terwards Mons, St.. Guillain, Charleroy, and Na. 
n mur. About this time the whole allied army was 

5 commanded by Prince Charles of Lorrain; and it 
) 
$ 


& 


is certain that a ſhameful neglect had prevailed. a- 
mong the confederates all this campaign. In O- 
tober was fought the battle of- Lierre, when Mar- 
fal Saxe made a deſperate attack. The allies were 
2 obliged to retreat towards the Meuſe, they loſing 
about 5000 men, and the French, as was report- 
ed, 10,000. This campaign proved very unſuc- 
ceſsful: to the allies, during which the Engliſh. 
miniſtry had. meditated the glorious deſign of _ 
marching an army into Canada, and of taking 
Quebec; but nothing was then done, though great 
preparations had been made for that purpole, both. 
in England and America. „„ Ä | 
In Italy his Sardinian: Majeſty ſurprized Aſti, a 
very ſtrong place, and made the French garriſon 
. (5200 men) priſoners of war. The French army in 
Italy was commanded by Marſhal Maillebois, and 
the Auſtrians by Prince de Litchtenſtein. The Em- 
preſs Queen had concluded a peace. with his . 
„ | 5 6 | a. 
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Majeſtye The Auſtrians and Piedmonteze were 
very ſucceſsſul in Italy, and beat the French and 
Spaniards every where. — The Genoeſe being 
ſhamefully- abandoned by the - Spaniards, the 
Auſtrians advanced to their ſuburbs, and ſum- 
moned them to ſurrender upon the moſt harſh 
conditions. Botta behaved with great inſolence on 
this occation, and the city being delivered up t 


him, his ſoldiers acted the part 'of tyrants, which | 


- exaſperated the Genoeſe to dach a degree, that they, 
fired with the glorious ſpirit of liberty, roſe and 
threw off the Auſtrian yoke. 

ing now drove in a manner out of Italy, Botta 
was for re-conquering Naples. but Great Britain 
would by: no means conſent to it. 
he Genoeſe would now 
| *Wnciled to England, but his Britannick Majeſty 
5 refuſed io receive Doria, their intended Ambaſſador. 
France was now invaded by the Auſtrians and Pied- 
monteze, (50. o men in all) headed by General 
Brown, who were aſſiſted by the Britiſh fleet under 


Sardinian” Majeſty gained immortal honour N 
this campaign. 
To proceed now to the Eaſt Indies (hehe the 
Englith Eatt India company had been vaſtly negli- 
gent); M. de la Bourdonnois, the French Admiral, 


' Madrafs, and all the effects belonging to the Eng- 
liſh there. Dupliex' was then Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. The French endeavoured to take Fort St 
David, but were repulſed. —— Nothing very impor - 
tant happened at this time in the Weſt Indies. 


** 


to intercept a French fleet from Martinico, behav- 


eſcape, for which he was broke. 


The Spaniards be- 


ladly dare have re- 
Admiral Medley, which did great ſervice, —His 


offered to fight Commodore Peyton, who behaved 
| Ignominigaſly on that oc-afion, the former took 


The 
Spaniards carried their treaſures ſafe to Old Spain. 
Commodore Mitchell being ſent by Admifal Davers 


ed in a cowardly manner, and permitted” them to 
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The French prevailed with the court, of Sweden | 
and Denmark to receive ſubſidies, and the King of 
Pruſſia was now neutral: But Maurepas inclined to 

peace, and produced a famous ſcheme for making 
the navies of France fironger than thoſe of Great 
Britain and Holland united; and for ſtripping the 
Engliſh of all their poſſeſſions both in America and 
the Eaſt Indies. But now the French King pre. 
pared to open the campaign in the Netherlands with 
150,000 men, and 60,000 were to act in Provence. 
e Saxe was created Marſhal- de Camp General. The 
French then took the field, as did the allies under 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had made the no- 
bleſt - diſpoſition for opening the campaiga early: 
Prince Waldeck commanded the Dutch, and Mar. 
mal! Bathiani the Auftrians. Immediately the 
French, under Marſhal Saxe, attacked Dutch Bra- 
bant, firſt taking Sluys, and afterwards Sans, Van 
Ghent and Hult, at which laſt place the life of the 
Dake of Cumberland was in imminent danger. 
During this Marſhal Saxe, with the 120,000 _ 
men, was covering Antwerp and the French con- 
queſts in the Low countries. a . 
| On the 22d of May the French King arrived at 
{| Bruflels, and in the beginning of July was fought 
| the battle of Val, when the allies loſt, in killed 
and wounded, about 6000 men, and the French a: 
bout 11,000. Sir John Ligonier, in endeavouring 
to. ſave the Duke of Cumberland, was taken pri- 
ſoner, as were ſeveral other officers of note, The 
bravery. and conduct of Sir John Ligonier ſaved the 
whole confederate army. The allies carried; of 
ſeven ſtandards, with eight pair of colours, and 
1 760 priſoners, 66 of whom were officers. Almoſt. , 
the whole loſs fell upon the Engliſh, the Helhans, _ 
and Hanoverians.——HA fter this Count Lowendahl ' 
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was detached on a ſudden with 30,000 men, who" 
inveſted Bergen-op-Zocm, which was conſidered. as 
impregvable, it being the maſter-piece” of Cobhbrn, 


* 
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. * Lowen! Jahl op ened. the trenches. the 15th off ©" 
Tub Nie Prints” of Heſſe-Philipſtahl then com- {2 
| ln n the town, and the Prince of Saxe-Hil. * 

burghauſen had got within the lines of the place 8 

with 20 battalions and 14 ſquadrons, This was?! 

the moſt remarkable ſiege in the whole war. Low. 1 

ilnened the town to furrender, to which W! 

the Govenor anfwered,” That he would defend it | 

to the laſt extremity. — i. certain, that a much 
more vigorous defence mi zht have been made. 

Lowendahl was created a 'Marfhal of France; Both 

_armies retired to winter quarters, and the Puke of 
| Cumberland returned to England. An opinion of 
23 approaching peace prevailed at this time. 

In Italy Mafſhal Belleiſle and his brother were 

_ extremely active againft the Auſtrians there, and 

” oreed: Count Browa to retire out of Provence, and 

ſeized upon ſeveral towns, "Genoa was beſieged 
by the Auſtrians under Schaylemberg, when the 

French gave that city all poſſible ſuecour. A pro- 
poſal was afterwards made to divide all the domi- 
nion of the Genoeſe, the tity excepted, between 
| the Auftrians and his Sardinian Majeſty. Schuy- 
FP .- N was at laſt forced to abandon the ſiege. 

In June 170 French ſhips coming from St Do- 
mingo, the Britith ſquadron took 46 of them. The 
miniſtry having intelligence that the French Ame- 
rican fleet, conſiſting of 250 merchant ſhips, were 7 
preparing to ſail for the Weſt Indies, Admiral 

i= Hawke was diſpatched with 14 men of war, -when 
be, October the 14th, (after 2 long and obſtinate bo 
fight, off Cape Pinifterre) took fix French ſhips, 1 * 
he himſelf taking three of them, viz. le Terrible, | 5 


8 


of 74 guns; le 8 of 64; ; and la Severne, of | * 
3% — 2 
On the 10th of November the King opened - 
the new” Parliament with a moſt gracious ſpeech, Þ 1 
Y wherein he mentioned the overtures that had been 
n made for a * a No Parliament : 
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of ever gaye ſtronger demonſtrations of cheir aſßection f 


my ©? mo 


without doors. 


- nours of war. 


for is Majeſty, 8,507,9301. being granted for the 
ſervice of the year 1748. France was now 11748) 


in the deepeſt diſtreſs, the whole country wearing 


220% of. 5 while England abounded in corn, 
J. ſupplied rance, which occafioned murmurs 


. 
* 


Te eyes of all Europe were turned to the ap- 
proaching congreſs at Aix la-Chapelle. The court 


of Ruſſia was. ſtrongly attached to- Great Britain, to 
4 that of Sweden was proportionably averſe. 
T. we 


e King, of Pruſſia's conduct was very myſterious | 


at this time, he ordering an agent of his in London 


to complain of the inſult offered to the Pruſſian flag. 
This was anſwered by the Britiſh miniſtry, but not 


to the ſatis faction of the King of Pruſſia, who now 
began to connect himſelf with France, and to ſhew 


great fayour to Earl Marſhal of Scotland, (who had 


engaged in the rebellion). this nobleman being ap- 


pointed by the King of Pruſſia his ambailador to 
France, Which was thought an inſult upon the Bri- 
tiſh court. The King of Poland was little conſider- 


eds, and his Daniſh Majeſty ſeemed not to be apon 
an ill footing with England. Such was the ſtate of 


all the neutral powers above-mentioned, When the 
congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle was opened the 11th 


On che 2oth of March Marſhal Saxe arrived at 


Bruſſels, When he ordered the French army to be aſ- 


ſembled. Lowendahl advanced againſt Maeſtricht 

with about 45, ooo men; however that town was ſur⸗ 
rendered by Baron d' Aylva, the Dutch governor, the 
3d of May, the garriſon marching out with the ho- 


Oa the twelfth of May the King declared his in- 


' tention of going abroad, and diſſolved the ſeſſion on 
| the 13th, when he informed the Houſes that all 


hoſtilities were diſcontinued in the Low Countries 


and in the Channel. A proclamation for a ceſſation 
of arms was publiſhed in Londo 


n. Afterwards che 
* minſters 
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miniſters at Aix-la- Chapelle agreed to, and ſigned 
the definitive treaty; but not without ſome warm 8 
debates; and *tis certain that no peace ever gave 2 
| leſs ſatisfation. The contracting powers were, ter * 
Imperial Majeſty, the Kings of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Sardinia, the Patch; the Modeneſe, 
and the Genoele. The granting hoſtages to France. 
was thought very diſgraceful, though there are pre- $ 
cedents for it in the Engliſh hiftory. "A 
Rear- Admiral Knowles, who had been appointed 
governor of Cape Breton,” was ordered to take on” ff} ©? 
himſelf the command of the Britiſh ſquadron in Ja- 
maica. He had ſormed a defign to attack St Jago 
de Cuba; but that dan found impracticable, he 
made an attempt upon Port-Louis in Hiſpaniola, 
And took it, which proved of great advantage to the 
Jamaica trade. He then renewed his deſign upon 
St lago de Cuba, but failed. In September, this 
Admiral being cruizing off Tortudas Bank, in order 
F to intercept the Plate fleet, he was attacked by the 
- Spaniſh fleet under Reggio and Spinola. Knowles 
woas joined by Capt. Holmes. The engagement 
proved very hot, and the Spaniards were forced' to 
bear away to the Havanna. Knowles then waited 
for the Plate fleet, when finding, by a Spaniſh ad- 
vice boat which he took, that the preliminaries were 
ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle, the ſpirits of his officers 
and crews, ' which the hopes of rich captures had 
greatly elated, were much damped; and they Sy 
charged each other with miſconduct in the late 
fight. This was the laſt action of any conſequence 
during the war.—After the concluſion of the peace, 
the young Pretender, then in Paris, was given to 
| underſtand that it would not be proper for him to 
Continue any longer in France: But he not taking 
the hint, and retuſing to retire, a large body of the 
French King's guards ſeized him as he was going to 
the opera. Being then tied with a cord like a 
common felon, be was carried to Vincennes, and 
. afterwards ſent with a guard ou! of the e 
| 25 | OD | | 11S 
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His Majeſty ertaraed to . aſter a. M- 
erde paſſage, the 23d of November, when he 
.. opened. the ſecond ſeſſion of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment on the 29th, with a moſt gracious. ſpeech. A 
- . The Prince of Wales, who had now very juſtly _ 
gained great popularity, in order to reſtrain the * 
manufactures of France, ordered all his ſervants 
not to wear any of that country. 
On the 16th of November the Parliament met, 
| when. the chief ſubject of his Majeſty's {proc 
was the peace lately concluded. 1 
This fa ſſion of Parliament the Herring-Fiſhery 8 
act paſſed, whereby it was enacted that a capital 
might be ſubſcribed, not exceeding 500,000 |. this 
_. Proprietors to receive 3 per cent. per Ann, upon 
the ſums paid in, during 14 years. A bounty of 
308. per ton was alſo allowed. His Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales (who was fond of the _ 
undertakin g) was choſen Governor; and Slingſuy - 
Bethel, 40 Preſident» 72 70 
Two Earthquakes happened | in February and | 
March in. London; which, though not violent, ter- 
_ rified people to a ſurprizing degree. The ſeſſion 
Was cloſed the 12th of April, 1750, when his 
' Majeſty informed the Parliament of his intention 
to go abroad. 
In May, this year, an ab ae diſtemper Wel 
out in Newgate, which proved fatal at the fitting 
in the Old Bailv, ta the Lord Mayor, to two of J 
the Judges, to many of the Lawyers, and moſt of _ . 
the Jury, &c. November the 4th his Majeſty re- 
turned to England; but the Parliament was not 
opened till the 17th of January. | OY Os. . 
On the 2oth of March, 1751, this nation re- 
ceived a violent blow by the death of Frederick 1 
Prince of Wales. This excellent Prince had a 
moſt benevolent heart, of which he daily gave 
convincing proofs. No one had ever inquired 


more diligently into the conſtitution and the inte- 
1 43 | reſts 
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| 3 * dt this. country. As a huſband, as a "Father, 
dae ſone the brighteſt example. He not only ſtu- 
died commerce, and the uſeful arts, but alfo'thoſe 


of ornament, of which he was a very©bogntiful 


patron. How dearly he was beloved, let the 
8 melancholy that ſpread univerſally at his death de- 


Clare! The Princeſs was at this time far advanced in 
her pregnancy, and waz e 0 eee of a 
Princeſs, named Mati ; 

© This year a very aſefol act paſſed dr ab6lifh- 


ing the Old Style, for which we are obliged to the 
8 . Boar Earl of Macclesfield. —June the ach an 


end was put to this ſeffion of Parſiament. 


- The ſeveral powers of Europe were now ei- 
vating the arts of peace, whilit che French puſh- 
ed their marine, and afed their -utmoſt endeavours 


in North America to draw off the Indians from 


2 their friendſhip for the Englith, and that with 


too great ſucceſs. 


> The Pactiament met the lich of November. The 
= . tranſanftions this ſeſſion were very unanimous. 


In 175 an act paſſed for the execution of mur- 
derers the day after they had received ſentence.— An 


end was put to this ſfefton of Parliament the 26th : 
it was prorogued to the 4th of 


of March, 


June.—A treaty of peace and commerce was con- 
cluded between Great Britain, Tunis, and Tripoli. 


This year died the famous Henry St John, late 


Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. He poſſeſſed great 

. talents, and was a very fine writer; but. naturally 
inconſtant, and looſe in his principles. 

On -the- 11th of January, 1753, the eon of 

Parliament was opened by a ſpeech, Two bills 


7 r this ſeſſion, which made a prodigious noiſe 
th within and without doors, viz. That to per- 


mit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be 
naturalized by Parliament ; the other, for the bet- 
ter preventing clandeſtine marriages. ' Many peti- 
as were preſented 52 and againſt the former bil}, 


and 


* 
0 , 
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and the city of London oppoſed it ſtrongly. - The 
court party, in general favoured the bill. The 


friends to it urged the great advantage of having 


a ſet of monied men in the kingdom, who ex- 
ported Engliſh manufaQures to all parts in the 


world ; whillt its enemies inſiſted that, the paſſing 


4 Wop 


it would tend greatly to the diſhonour of reli- 
gion, endanger our excellent conſtitution, and 


* ＋ prejudice trade. However, this bill went at 
la | 


through both Houſes, and obtained the Royal 


Aſſent; but, on account of the diſguſt it gave to the | 
nation in general, it was repealed the nex: ſeſ- 


ſion of Parliament, =. it os 
This year was rendered remarkable by the ro- 


mantic affair of Elizabeth Canning, a wench who 
r that, on New- year's day, 1753, ſhe had 


een ſeized by two men, under Bedlam wall, who 


tore off her cloaths, gagged her, and carried her 


to Endfield-waſh z where (it was affirmed) ſhe ſub- 


fiſted almoſt a month on only a quartern loaf. On 


this occaſion one Mary Squires, a gypſey, was tried, 


and ſentenced to die; but afterwards reprieved, 
to the great joy of all perſons of ſenſe and hu- 
manity; and Canning, being tried for | perjury, 


was tranſported for life, in 1754: 1 
June the 7th, Dr Cameron, brother to the fa- 


mous rebel Lochiel, was executed at Tyburn for 
high treaſon. . | 


On the 6th of April, 1754, his Majeſty put an 


end to the ſeſſion and to the Parliament, and ſeem- 
ed to hint in his ſpeech, that the nation was upon 
the eve of 9 war. Soon after this the Parliament was 


diſſolved, and writs ordered to be iſſued. 


Mr Pelham, who during ſome years, had been 
conſidered as firſt miniſter, died in March this 
year. | He caine early into life, and was a Cap- 
tain of dragoons in the action at Preſton againſt . 
the -rebels, anno 1715. His friends painted his 


adminiſtration in the moſt beautiful colours, whilſt 
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dis enemies fet it in the moſt diſagreeable light. 
© _ Great feuds broke out in Ireland, occaſioned by 
the money bills there. At this time the French 
| were continuing their incroachments id America. 
As the complaints made of this to che I 
| Verſailles were diſregarded, and thESrench con- 


court of 
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tinued to commit many acts of heitility, and to 


ſorprize ſome Engliſh forts, the Britiſꝶ/ miniſtry 


ſent orders to their Govenors to form a ſort of 


he Engliſh miniſtry was far fro being united; 
and Mr Pelham's death occaſionef many alterations. 


litical confederacy, and to repel$0rce by force. 


The Duke of Newcaſtle was made firſt Lord of 


— ᷣ ᷣ 

The affairs of the Engliſh 3 
were in a bad condition ing 

trieved by the excellent con 


| the Eaſt India Compapy's ſervice. 


America, ſtill the ſtrongeſt animoſities broke out 


| - between the Governors of fome of the Engliſh | 


Colonies and the affiabitants of them. Great 
feuds aroſe alſo % 


which the government in England kept a watch- 


giments to be ſent over to them 
4 
when his Majeſty, in his ſpeech, took little notice 
of the national differences with France.—— The 


and waking prepargtions for invading his Maje- 
ſty's German dona ions, in order to force him 
to make peace upon their own terms. 405 


As a war with France was daily expected, Ma- 


the Eaſt Indies 
1,- but were re- 
and wonderful va- 
Jour of Capt. Clive, who, being ſon to an attorney 
in London, had gone out as a clerk or writer in 


__ _ Notwithſtanding the mighty efforts employed 
by the French to make themſelves maſters of North, 


' Pennſylvania, notwithſtanding 
ful eye ofer their intereſt, and ordered ſeveral re- 


The Parliament met the 14th of November, 


PFrench were fitfing out a powerful naval armament, 


jor- General Braddock was ordered to go to North 


America with a body of regular forces, who were 


E 4 
iq ; ad 
* 9 
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0 join the Provincial troops. © At. 
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. At the ſame time that the court of Verſailles 
7 was giving the moſt folemn aſſurances of their Pact» | A 
fic intentions, undoubted advice was received in 
London that a French fleet, with a great number 

F | of land forces on board, was ready to fail from 


Breſt and other ports of France. Upon this the 
Admirals Boſcawen and Holborne. were ſent out 
with a fleet, with orders to follow that of France 
" | which had failed for America. Ee 
2s his Majeſty had declared his reſolution of 
| viſiting his German dominions this ſummer, the 

nation were in great pain, for fear he ſhould be 

intercepted by the French>——General Braddock, 
on his arrival in America, found great back- 
wardneſs in all the preparations for his 

march towards the French forts on the O- 

hio. He nevertheleſs ſet out at the head of about 

200m men. During his march his officers earneſt- 

54 intreated him to proceed with great caution for 
fear of ambuſcades; but he, being haughty, 
| flighted their advice, and, advancing towards Fort. 

+ du Queſne, was attacked by an ambuſcade of the 
enemy, when he was defeated and flain, Above 
half his army loſt. their lives on this occaſion, 
Twas. ſaid that the ſlavghter was made by the 
French Indians. Governor Shirley, now made 
a General, had en ordered to march as far as 

' "the lakes Erie a ntario, where veſſels were to 
be built; but Mis ſervice was never performed..' 
- However, Dan, N the French with _ 
" the utmoſt braver y gut of all their forts in the bav 
of Fundy, after Which 15,000 Acadians, or French. | 

neutrals, were forced to give up their arms.—— 

Admiral Boſcawen being arrived off the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the French fleet under de Ja. 

- Mothe being there at the ſame time, they could 
not ſee one another becauſe of the thick fogs ; but 
the Alcyde and Lys, two French men of war, 
were taken by Capt, Howe (afterwards ng => 
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3 Capt. Andrews, ha former having. behaved with 
.  amazing' bravery. The. French made heavy com- 
— plaints of this action, which the Engliſh retorted "ON 
upon as due for their unjuſt encroachments in North 
America, and this produced an order from the Þ 
Engliſh miniſtry for making Nee general in ip 
Europe as well as in America. 0! 
The foreign tranſa&ions of this year, relating to It 
England, were kept very ſecret, they being exceed- 10 
ingly important. Daring this time Spain kept | ® 
firm to Great Britain, to which Mr Wall very much | 
contributed. The French tampered with the | *' 
Princes of Germany, and won over the Elector 
of Cologne, their views being to poſleſs them- . © 
ſelves of the EleQorate of Hanover. The wo || * 
55 Empreſſes, in the treaty of Peterſburęh, had a- E 
A reed on a kind of partition of his Pruſſian Ma- t 
Jjeſty's dominions, to which the King of Great 1 
Ip Brizain was defired to accede ; but he rejected the 
_ Propoſal with indignation. About the ſame time 
an - unnatural treaty was concluded Were the | 
courts of Vienna and Verſailles. | 
His Majeſty, who had been in Hanover, return- 
ed to England the 15th of September. He had, 
' whilſt abroad, concluded a ſubfidiary treaty with 
Ruſſia, by which her Imperial Majeſty was to 
| keep ready a body of 55,000 men, and 40 or 50 
allies, to be employed in his ſervice, About the 
| . time he entered into another treaty with the 
Landgrave of Heſſe-caſſel, for taking into pay 
8000. Heſſians, and he afterwards took 4000 more 
of the ſaid troops. A ſtrong oppoſition was made 
in Parliament to theſe treaties as ſoon as they 
were made public. | 
Sir Thomas Robinſon reſigning the folds of Se- 
cretary of State, his Majeſty delivered them to Mr 
Fox; and Mr Legge, declaring bimſelf againſt tho 
new ſyſtem. of foreign meaſures, was ſucceeded, 
as Chancellor of the Exche quer, and a Lord of 
| | the 


1th 


Pruſſian Majeſties. 
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the Treaſury, by Sir George Lyttleton ; and Lad 


Barrington ſucceeded Mr Fox as Secretary at war. 
On the 1ft of November a moſt dreadful earth- 
n which laid Liſbon in ruins. No 
ſpectable could be more tremendous than the fight {þ 
of that city, where about 10, ooo perſons loſt their 


lives; but the Engliſh, then reſident” in that town, 


loſt the leaſt. On the 28th of November, on a 
moſt benevolent meſſage from his Mycly, 100,000 l. 
were voted for aſſiſting the diſtreſſed people of Por- 
„„ 1 „ 


+ 


On the 24th of November 50, ooo ſeamen (in- 


clading matines) with land forces, ſubſidies, ad 


8 were voted for the year 1755. ET 
The beginning of April Admiral Byng, with 
ten ſhips of the line, ſailed for the Mediterranean, 


with orders that, in caſe he found the French 
fleet had paſſed through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
he then ſhould detach ſhips under Admiral Weſt, 


to join thoſe which were either at, or going to, 


Halifax : But if no French fleet had "paſſed the 
Straits, he then was to fail inſtantly to Minorca, 
in order to protect that iſland, and alſo Gibraltar. 
During this Galliſſoniere, with 12 ſhips of the 
line, and five frigates with tranſports, having a- 
dove 16,000 men on board, had landed troops in 
"Minorca, and inveſted Fort St Philip in ſpite of 
the oppoſition made by General Blakeney.—— The 


King of Pruſſia now, in order to prevent the Ruſ- 
ſians from marching into Germany, made à ſo- 
lemn declaration, that he would draw his ſword 


- | againſt any foreign troops (the French as well as 


others) who ſhould enter Germany. Soon after a 
treaty was concluded between their Britannick ard 


% . 


On the 18th of May, Great Britain declared war 


8 folemaly againſt France, which the French did af- 
terwards againſt Great Britain. | 


This year, 1756, Lord Loudon embarked for | 
ILY e North 


9 IP 
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North America, as Commander in Chief of the 
Britiſh troops there. The Hanoverian troops, def. 
© _ tined for the defence of Great Britain, landed at 
Chatham. May the zoth the Parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 18th of June, ſoon after which an 


expreſs brought word that Admiral Byng had fal- 


len in with Galliſſonier's ſquadron, but that little 
had been done on either ſide. Advice was received 
that Oſwego was taken by the French. 


was prorogued on the 18th of June, ſoon after 
which advice came that Fort St Philip in Minorca 
had ſurrendered to the Duke de Richlicu.—Auguft 
the 12th, Admiral Byng coming back to England, 
was committed priſoner to Greenwich hoſpital, By 
this time all the Hanoverian and Heſſian auxilia- 
Ties were landed in England. —The King of 
Pruſſia, by his ſudden march into. Saxony, diſcon- 
certed the deſigns of his enemies. In September, 
as the Dutch began to favour the French trade, 
three of their ſhips were ſeized by the Engliſh. 
The King of Pruſſia gained the great battle of 
Lowoſchuts, and took Dreſden. About this time 
there were great divifions at court, and Mr Fox 
reſigned the ſeals. 
the ſucceſs of the Engliſh in India, under Vice- 
Admiral Watſon. 

There were now great changes in the adminiſtra- 
tition, the Duke of Devonſhire being ſet at the 


head of the ia; Pg Earl Temple at that 


of the Admiralty ; Mr Legge at that of the Ex- 


| chequer ; and the Great Seal was put into commiſ- 


ſion, Lord Hardwick having reſigned. wy 
On the 2d of December the Parliament met, and 
was opened by a popular ſpeech ; ſoon after which 
William Pitt, Eſq; was appointed one of his Ma- 
el principal Secretaries of bra, in the! room 


The Ad- 
mirals Hawke and Saunders ſuperſeded Admiral | 
Byng in the Mediterranean, and Lord Tyrawley 
was ſent Governoe: to Gibraltar. —The, Parliament I 


In November news came of 


of 
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of Henry. Fox, Eſq; al the Duke of Bedford, | OY 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
In February Capt. D'Aeth, in the Terrible pri- 
an ce engaging in a moſt deſperate manner the 

* Vengeance privater, cf St Malo's, was Killed, 

le vir about 400 men on both ſides.— An army of 

d Jobſervation was voted to protect his Majeſty's Elec- 

1. Ioral dominions, with thoſe of the King of Prufa. 

al On the 28th of December, 1756, the trial of 

y Admiral Byng began on board of the ſhip , St 

it (George, in the harbour of Portſmouth, The earn”: 
er having proceeded to examine the evidences” for 5 
a Iche crown and the priſoner, from day to day, ia 
a te courſe of a long ſitting. unanimouſly adjudged _ 

, the ſaid Admiral ohn Byng to be ſhot to death, 

y t ſuch time, and on board of ſuch ſhip, as the 
Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty ſnould 

F Ipleaſe to direct.— I he Admiral himſelf behaved, 
through the whole trial, with the moſt chearful 

| compoſure, ſeemingly the- effect of conſcious inno- 
ence, upon which perhaps he too much relied, ' 
ſeven after he had heard the evidence examined a- 
F Igainſt him, and finiſhed his own defence, he laid 
e his account with being honourably acquitted, and 
ordered his coach to be ready for Conveying him 
ce airectly from the tribunal to. London.——— All the 
I riends and relations of the unhappy convict em- 
ployed and exerted their influence and intereſt for 
is pardon ; and. as the circumſtances had appeared 
ſo ſtrong in his favour, it was ſuppoſed the ſcep- 
ter of Royal mercy would be extended for his pre- 
ſervation : But infamous arts were uſed to whet 
the ſavage appetite of the populace for blood. The 
cry of vengeance was loud throughout the land. 
His Majeſty, in conſequence ot the repreſentation 
made by the Lords of the Admiralty, referred the 
ſentence to the conſideration of the 12. judges, Who 

| were unanimouſly. of opinion that the ſentence was 
£ Wo. This * being ne from the 
a Pravy ian: 
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Priyy 8 to the Admiralty, their Lordmmips 
' Mued a warrant for e cee the "Teartnice of 4 death 
en the 14th of March. g's 
The. anfortunate Ac ical, being thus g dened | 
to the, ſtroke of Jokee,. prepared himſelf for I 
death. with reſignation and tran quility. He t : 
taingd- a ſurprizing e ear ane to the laſt; | 
dick he, from his condempation, to his enn | 
Ws exhibit. the leaſt ſign of 3 1mpatience or apprehepfon. 
Duriag hat interva al be bad remafned on board of 
tha Moe narque, a. third rate tip of war, anchored 
in the. 19 of Portſmouth. On. the 14th of 
March, the day fixed for his e the boats 
bd)alonging to che ſquadron at Spithead being man- 
ge and armed, containing their Captains and Of. 
ficers, Wich a detachment of marines, attended this 
ſolemnity 1 in the harbour, which was alſo crouded 
with, an infinite number of, other boats and ' veſlel; 
2: filled. with ſpectators. - About noon, the Admiral | 
+ haying taken leave of a.clergyman and two friends, 
who accompanied him, walked out of the great 
cabin to the quarter. geck, where two files of ma- 
rines wrre ready to execute the ſentence. He ad- 
vanced wich a firm, deliberate ſtep, a compoſed 
and reſolute countenance, and reſolved to ſuffer 
w ith his face uncovered, until his friends repreſent- | 
ing that his looks would oſſibly intimidate the 
ſolſdiers, and prevent their Aa aim properly, he 
ſubmitted to their requeſt, threw his hat on the 
deck, kneeled on a cuſhion, tied one white hand- 
— kerchief over his eyes, and dropped the other as a 
5 fignal for his executioners, ho fired a volley ſo 
. decifive, that five balls paſſed through his body, 
and he dropped down dead in an inſtant. The 
time in which this tragedy was acted, from his 
walking out of the cabin to his being depoſited | 
in his coffin, did not exceed three 3 * 
In April Mr Pitt and Mr Legge reſigned their 
afl eau. and were preſented by the e of 
On * 
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i | Admiralty Board was appointed, with the Earl off b 
Wiachelſes at its head. The gth of this month > 4 
the Duke of Cumberland ſet our for Hanover, 0 15 


| 
P command the army of obſervation.— In May the 
. 


Hefſtans failed from England, where great riots ſtill 
cContinded, occaſioned by the exceflive dearnefs of 
„ corny Advice came that the Greenwich man of 
War was taken by a French ſquadron ih the Welt - 

Indies. " The i importance of the war increafing, the 
| | granted a million on credit, to be ap- 8 
plied as the” exigencies of affairs might requirer 
Alſo '50;000 L. for the Americans, and 20,0001. 
for the Baſt India Company. The King of Pruſ- 
8 defeated Count Brown near R and _ 
|| Hege' to that eit The French "marching: 
| | Weſtphalia, che Dake of Cumberland tock hs” 7-2 
ö Reld at the of the army of obſervation, Bering 
Which the Ruſſians attacked the King of Pruſſias 
dominions. About this! time his Prothan Majeſty 
was defeated by Count E Daun at Collin, and for- 
ced to raiſe the ſiege of Pra ue. Caloutta, in the 
Eat Indies, was taken by the Nabob, and 10 
* Engliſhmen thruſt into a narrow dungeon, e 
the Black Hole. The Duke of Cumberland, in 
bs g the Weſer, was attacked bythe Frendhi, 
Fepulfed: them. The patriot, Mr. Pitt, was A- 
appointed Secretary of State; the Duke of 
eweaſtſe, firſt Lord of the Treaſury; Mr Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Anſon, 
= - Lord of the Admiralty z' and Mr Fox, Para” 
Jof the forces. —A ſecret expedition was ſet on foot 
- | againſt Rochford as appeared when 
the fleet was commanded by the Admisals Hawke, 
| Knowles, and Broderick, and the land forces r 


-* . 


Sir John Mordaunt. A battle was ſought between 
the Duke of Cumberland and {Marſhal d! Eftrees, 
at Haſtenbek, when the French claimed the honour - 
-of the viltory—M. de Montcalm took Fort William 
TT 8 Ka; FE 
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5 in North headland and Admiral Watſon, 
F e in the Eaſt Indies, was: ſucceeded by Rear- 


Admiral Pocock. Admiral Holbourne blocked up 
5 N 5 Lobiſbusgh. The Swedes began hoſtilities againſt 


the King of Pruſſia- Riots broke out in ſome 
counties, owing to the e people's not under- 
Randing the militia adt. The Duke of Cumber. 
laud ſigned a-conyention of neutrality for Hanover 


with the Duke de Richlieu, who was now. maſter 


of that Electorate, aſter which the French violated 
the convention. Advice came that the fleet under 
Sir Edward Hawke, and the land forces under Sir 
John Mordaunt, were returned from Baſ que road 
without attempting to land, and had only e 
ed a fort in the little iland of Aix; the ill ſuc- 


ceſs of this expedition gave great uneaſineſs to the 


public. In October the D. of Cumberland returned 


* from Germany, when he reſigned all his military 
employments. This month 1 Admirals Hawke 


and Boſcawen failed on à new expedition. A pro- 


5 digious hurricane! in North America did very great 


damage to Holbourne's ſquadron. His Pruſſian 


3 Maj art a complete victory over the French 


and Auftrians commanded by Prince de Soabife at 
Roſbach, but Count Daun — the Prince of 
Revern, near Breſlau, and took him priſoner. 
The French, under the ſpecious pretext of the late 


neutrality, committed the moſt ſhocking outrages 
in the EleQorate of Hanover, upon which the 

forces of his Britannick Majeſty recommenced hoſ- 
ttilities. The King of Pruſſia deſeated Count Daun 


at Liſſa.” Marſhal Richlien threatened to deſtroy 


the Electorate of Hanover with fire and ſword, and 


burnt the ſuburbs of Zell. but was oppoſed: by 


the brave Prince Ferdinand. The _ of Reni 
ſia retook Breſlan. l an 


„ — Richlieu being e on e of 
his ra 


paciouſneſs, Count de Clermont ſutgeeded 
* 12 command. and i in the n French 
1 85 | were 
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were . by lng Ferdinard from: Ps PO: 
lectorate of Hanover. The young Prince of Branſs- - 2 
wick behayed very gallantly on that acoations” >. 1 
The French ſeized upon Bremen- They had m. = 
tended, to appropriate to themſelves .the entire re--. - 
venues of the Electorate of Hanover; but Duke 
de Randan, the French Governor of Hanover, gain? Þ 
ed great reputation by his humane behaviour in 
that poſt. The Foudroyant man of war, with the 
| Nenn Admiral du Queſne aboard, was taken A 
Capt. Gardiner, who loſt, his life in the engage 
ment. The Orpheus man of war, a French hip, — 
was alſo taken. = 
In March, this year, he French. had eraceated; _—_ 
all the Electorate of Hanover, except Minden. 
Commodore Holmes recovered the toẽ n of Emb- 
den, which was an important acquiſition. Admi- 
ral Pocock beat Monſieur de Ache in the Eaſt In- Wo. 
dies; and the Engliſh tock Senegal in Africa. 
. Great: preparations were making fer an expedi-- 
tion againſt France under the Duke of Marlborough. 
Prince Ferdinand gave the French a ſignal defeat at | 
Crevelt. Dr Henſey being tried for holding an il- 
legal correſpondence, was ſentenced to die, . 8 at- 
terwards tranſported for life. In June, Thurot, i in 
the Marſhal Belleiſle privateer, made a great many . M 
captures off the Scots coaſts, but always treated f 
his priſoners with remarkable humanity. The 1 
diſagreeable news came that Fort St David's, in 
India, was taken by the French. The Britiſt 
troops under the Duke of Marlborough landed! at 
Cancalle, not far from St Maloes. Hare, finding 
_ themſelves too weak to attack that town, they , 
burnt about 100 ſail of ſhipping, and afterwards - + 
re embarking, they attempted to land at Cberburg; 21 
dut as the army was ſickly it returned to England. , 2! 
Louiſburgh being beſieged by the Engliſh (the 
fleet commanded by l Bossa and the 
land forces 7 Gen. Anberd) ſurrendered. the 27 th 
n As Ss e's 
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-_ of ane, and me garriſon, -amountin to 5673 men, t 
* Kr made priſoners of war. pg Wolfe ar ao bu 
E — guiſhed himſelf greatly at this fiege,. 1 
. Fired with the nobleſt ſpirit, dine Edward | 
went on board the Eſſex, Commodore Howe, when 
dhe fleet proceeded again to Cherburg. Landing there . 
they deſtroyed its famous baſon and fortifications, | 
_ and burnt all the veſſels in the harbour. The Eng- 
lin fleet ſailed next towards St Maloes, and landed 
ö 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


ſome miles from St Cas, but being oppoſed: by 
Duke de Aguillon, Govemer of Britanny, in 
retreat, about 600 of the Engliſh were killed, — 4 
138000 taken priſoners. Several Engliſh perſons of 
| rank fell on this occaſion, among whom were Gen. 
”® Dury and Sir John Armytage, of Yorkſhire, The 
cannon aud mortars taken in Cherburg were lodged 
in the tower of London. The Engliſh made an un- 
ſueceſsful raya. on the iſland of Goree. Cap- 
win Harvey ſignalized himſelf in the Monmouth, 
On the zoth of September the Duke of Marlbo- 
260gh died, much — at Munſter, in Ger- 
many. — The Ruſſians having beſieged Cuſtrin, his 
_- Pruffian Majeſty flew to its relief, when a bloody 
battle was fought, wherein 21,529 Ruſſians, and 
+ enly 2000 Pruflians, were flain. By this victor 
Count Daun's plans were deteated ; upon ---- 
the Raffians evacuated the Pruſſian dominions, as 
did- alſo the Swedes. — Marſhal Daun ſurprizing the 
Pruffian camp near Hochkerchen, about 7 ooo Pruſ- 
fans were killed on the ſpot, with Prince Francis 
of Brunſwick, and Field Marſhal Keith, , _ 
On the 23d of November the Parliament met; 
when the Lord- Keeper made a 4peech, wherein he 
took notice of the many agreeable events which 
"diſtinguiſhed chat year, and recommended a vigo- 
bos ſupply. The French deſpairing to defend 
Fort du Queſne, abandoned it, When its name was 
changed to that of Pittſburgh, in honour of Mr 
Eg _ * Er had been ſo ks #4 
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e England. Gen, Forbes commanded in hie . 
 petidion, which coſt him his life. + The whole” of -, | 
the grants this memorable year amounted to 


* 


In 1759, Commodore Keppel took the "iſland; 


_ forts, and garriſons of Goree; a conqueſt of the 
_ higheſt advantage to the Engliſh gold and gum - 
trade, Kc. About this time the King of Spain 
left the world. Monſieur Lally, the French Gene- 
ral, beſieged Madraſs, but without ſucceſs. In 


1 * 
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March advice came that General Hobſon, ane 


ed to Guadalupe. The campaigns were now opzned 


all over Germany. Five per cent. additional duty 
Was laid on all dry goods, As the Dutch carried 
on the French trade in their bottoms, the Engliſh 
ſeized many of their ſhips, for which the former 
made very heavy complaints. 


In May the 


French, exaſperated at their loſſes, made vaſt pre- 
er along the coaſts of Normandy and Picar- 
dy, to invade England, upon which the Engliſh 


auſpicious occaſion. 


raiſed their militia with great ſpirit. -- Advices 
came 15 the iſland of Guadalupe, with Mariga- 
lante, 


Commodore Moore had made an unſucceſsful at 
tempt on Martinico, but had afterwards proceed- 


c. were taken by Commodore Moore and 
Gen. Barrington.— June 4, the Prince of Wales 


deing of age, there were great rejoicings on that 


In July the invaſion from 


France being expected, proper meaſures were taken 
to defeat it. Sir William Johnſton took Fort Nia- 


A 
* 
„ 
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gara, a place of great importance, as Gen, Am- 
derſt did Ticonderago and Crown Point. — 0a the 
-r| of Auguſt was fought the famous battle of Min- 


den, won by Prince Ferdinand over Marſhal Con- 
tades, Who loſt above 10,000 men. The Engliſh 


' infantry (more than 2000 of whom were killed and 
wounded) gained deathleſs wreathes in this engage- 
ment. The heroick King of Pruſſia was defeated 
by the Ruſſians at Cunnerdorf. Admiral Boſcawen 
n N | þ - 
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engaging 
and took or burnt-four large men of war. A- 
bout this time Quebec, capital of the French 
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I. de la Clue," defeated" him Steal, 


empire in North America, was taken by the Eng- 
liſk/forces, commanded by Gen. Wolfe, who, lo- 
ing bis life on that occaſion, gained immortal 
glory. Gen. Monckton, who was dangerouſly wound- 
ed, ſignalized himſelf greatly. Gen. Townſhend 


had the honour to force the town to ſurrender, —— 
In November, apprehenſons of the invaſion increaſ- 
ing, all proper diſpoſitions were made to fruſtrate 
it. — October che zoth, Admiral Hawke coming up 


with the French fleet under Conflans, defeated it, 


taking or Gnking five of their ſhips, forcing eight 
of them up the river Vilaine, and diſperſing. the reſt. 
This was one of the moſt figual naval victories 


fince the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada in 1588. 


This victory has immortalized Admiral Hawke. 
The nobleſt Shanks. were returned him in the 


Den of Commons, by the Speaker, and 2000 1. 
ann. were afterwards ſettled upon himſelf, &c. 


bk. 5. th Febxvary the famous Monſieur I hurot landed 
F 2000 men in Ireland, but was afterwards killed in 

nan engagement with Capt. Elliot, c. May 
the gth, Earl Ferrers was executed at Tyburn, 12 
the — Mr Johnſon his ſteward.— June the 
2d advice came of the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh un · 
der Vice-Admiral Pocock againſt the French in the 
Baſt Indies —June the 28th the agreeable news 


was brought, that the French, after beſieging Que- 
\ bec, had been obliged, by Gen, Murray, to raiſe 


| the ſiege with great precipitation. —fuly the 3d 


a dreadful fire broke out in his Majeſty's yard at 
Portſmouth. — July the z iſt was the glorious ac- 


tion of Warbourgh, between part of the allied 


army and the greateſt part of that of the French, 


zin which the latter were defeated. The Mar- 
quis-of Granby and; the Engliſh acquired. ſignal ho- 
OR IRA. the 0 his ian 4 | 
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witz, when,7000 Auſtrians were 


of reviewing 
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| Au ans. vader gen. Lau 
mack! between Lignitz and Pafch- 


Mie attack 
dohn, in thei 


ed, 4000 taken priſoners, with 90 pieces of can- 

on, the Pruffians not loſing above 100 men,—On 

the pth of October Ca apt. Dean and Major Ferry 

Bens advice from Lord Colville: and Brigad. 
m 


en. 


riſoners. 

On the 16th * Odober the 3 [ayor, Kc. 
of London waited upon his Majeſty with an hom- 
ble addreſs, to congratulate-him on the. reduction 


talion of the guards paſs throngh Kenfingon in 
their way to Portſmouth. This was the laſt time 
our late moſt racious' ſovereign had an oppurtunity 
Nis forces, he being ſuddenly ſeized 
at his palace at Kenſington, the 25th ,of October, 


Jo the hours of ſeven and eight in the morn- 


with a violent diforder, on which. occaſion he 

fell ſpeechleſ, and expired ſoon after, though all 

Ac endeavours were uſed for his recovery. 
His Majeſty died in the 77th year of his age, and 

34th of his reign, His ſudden death was a great 


| ſhock to the nation, by whom he was beloved agd 
| honoured for his ov Virtues. | 
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4 herſt, that on. the 8th. of September hb 
_ garriſon of, Montreal had ſurrendered — 2 
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ALF, al Highneſs: George Prince of Wales (whom 
heaven long preſerve!) was proclaimed- King in 


loudeſt acclamations of a loyal and moſt affectionate 
poopie, who, from the well-known excellency of 
bis diſpoſition, hoped for every terreſtrial happineſs 
under his government. | . 


and ſigned the oaths uſual on ſuch occaſions. The 
two houſes of Parliament being aſſembled, the 
Members were ſworn in; the Peers by the Lord 
Keeper; the Commons before the Duke of Rut- 
land, Lord Steward; and then both houſes were 


adjourned. The tide of affection towards the 
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M Sunday the 26th of Oftober, 1760, his Roy- 


London, with the 'uſual ſolemnities, amidſt the 


His Majeſty, on his acceſſion to the crown, took 
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< and crate, couehec 
Profeſſions of love and attach⸗- 
om every part of the N 
London led the way, and thin 
2 3 ed by the merchants and traders.” 
ounting to ſuch a number „ 
. 2ared on the like occafion 

On the 18th of November both Houſes of Far- ; 
hament being aſſembled, we ſhall conclude with 
the following molt n ſpeech, made by hig 
Majeſty. RIS LE 


Lordi and 1 | N. 


HE juſt concern which F have felt in my 5 
own breaſt, on the ſudden death of the late 


ſevere a loſs. The preſent critical and eee 
conjuncture has made this: loſs the more ſenſible,” as 
he was the great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by ien 
alone the liberties of Europe, and the weight and 
influence of . theſe kingdoms, can be preſerved, | 


| and give life to meaſures conducive to thoſe im- 


tant ends. | 
I need not tell you the addition of n which 
| {mmediately falls upon me, in being called to the 
„ eee of this free and powerful country at 


conſolation is in the uprightneſs of my own inten- 
tions, ybur faithful united aſſiſtance, and the blef- 


fing ol heaven upon our joint endeavours, which bn 8 


devoutly implore. * 


Born and educated in this country, 1 glory hc 5 


the name of Briton ; and the peculiar happineſs 


of my lite will ever conſiſt in promoting the wels 


fare of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm affection 
to me I conlider as the greateſt and maſt perma- 


nent ſecurity of my throne ; and I doubt not bur 


their Readineſs in thoſe Pg will 2 the 


3 _ 


"EK 


King, my Royal Grandfather, makes me not doubt 
but you muſt all tave been deeply affected with ſo J 


ch a time, and under ſuch circumſtances. My _ 
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and ſtrengtken this excellent conſtitution in church 
and Rate, and to maintain'the toleration inviolable. 


The civil and religious rights of my loving ſab- 4 

| jects are equally dear to me with the moſt va- F. 
E ,  luable prerogatives of my crown: And, as woe _ 
- fureſt foundation of the whole, and the beſt means | 7 
to draw down the divine favour on my reign, it F 

is my fixed purpoſe to countenance and —— w 
* practice of true religion and virtue. 4 

I reflect, with pleaſure, on the ſucceſſes with. 1 


8 the Britiſh arms have proſpered this 4 1. 
la ſummer. The total reduction of che vaſt pro- 
viace of Canada, with the city of Montreal, is of 
the moſt intereſting conſequence, and muſt be as 
—— heavy a blow to my enemies, as it is a conqueſt 
. glorious to us; che more glorious, becauſe: effected 
- almoſt without effuſion of blood, and with that 
humanity which makes an amiible Pack” of. the 
character of this nation 

Our advantages. gained in the Eaſt Indies dab: 
been ſignal ; and mult greatly diminiſh the Rrength 

and trade of France in thoſe parts, as well as pro- 
cure the moſt ſolid benefits to the commerce and 
wealth of my ſabjects a 

In Germany, where the. whole French force has 
been employed, che combined" army, under the 
wiſe and able conduct of my General, Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunſwick, has. — only ſtopt their pro- 
_ greſs, but has gained advantages over them, not- 
withſtanding; their boaſted- ſuperiority, and their 
not having hitherto come to a general engagement, 

My good brother and ally. the King ot Pruſſia, 
Although ſurrounded with numerous armies: of 
enemies, has; with a magnanimity and perſeve- 
rence almoſt beyond example, not only withftoed 
their various attacks, but has N N conſi- 
derable” victories over them. F 

Of theſe events I ſhall ſay. no. more at wa rims, 
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+ becauſe the nature f the war in thoſe parts has "F 
kept the campaign there ſtill depending. So 1 IM 


As my navy 1s the principal article of dur vi, 
tural ſtrength, it gives me much ſatisfaction to re- 
cCeive it in ſuch good condition; whilſt: the fleet of 
France is weakened to juch a degree, that the ſmall - 4 
remains of it have continued blocked up by my MY 
ſhips" in their own ports; at the ſame time the 
French trade is reduced to the loweſt 'ebb; and 
with joy of heart I fee the commerce of my king 
doms, that great ſource of our riches, and fixed ob- 
jet of my never-failing care and protection, flon- 
riſhing to an extent unknown in any former war. 
The valour and intrepidiry of my officers and 
forces, both at fea and land, have been diftin= 8 
uiſhed ſo much to the glory of this nation, that! ] 
ould be wanting in juſtice to them if. I did not J 
acknowledge it. This is a merit Which I ſhall'con- 
ſtantly encourage and reward; and I take this oc-_ 
caſion to declare, that the zealous and uſeful ſer- 
vice of the militia, in the preſent arduous conjuna- 
tare, ii very acceptable to ne. 
In this ſtate I have found things at my acceſſion 
to the throne of my anceſtors; happy in viewing 
the proſperous part of it; happier ſtill ſhould 7 4 
have been, had I found my kingdoms, whoſe true 
Intereft I have entirely at heart, in full peace: But 
fince the ambition, injurious encroachments, and 
dangerous deſigns of my enemies, rendered the war 
both juſt and neceſſary, and the generous overture 
made laſt winter towards a congreſs for a pacifica- 
tion, has not yet produced a ſuitable return, I am 
determined, with your chearfu] and powerful aſ- 
fiſtagce, to proſecute this war with vigour, in order 
to that defirable object, a ſafe. and honourable 
peace, For this b it is abſolutely incum- 
BN upon us to be early prepared; and I rely 
upon your zeal and , hearty, concurrence to ſupport 
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the King of Pruſſia, and the reſt of my allies, and 
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3 "TB E greateſt uneaſineſs zwhich I feel: 3 at this 
time, is, in 6 the uncommon burdens ne- 
ceffarily brought upon my faithful ſubjects. \I defire 
. only ſuch . as ſhall. be requiſite to proſecute 
the war with advantage; be adequate to the ne- 
ſervices; and that they may be provided 
for in the moſt: carp fog. oipSual Or, en | 
1 end e fa an applica- 
| We wy all be granted. Nees e e 8 
roper eſlimates for the enſuipg year to be leid be. 
Fore vu; and alſo an account of the extraordina- 
x7.Expences, which, from the natore of the diffe- 
ö 3 and remote qperations, have been unavoida 
mur 
31 with, peculian-reluQance that 1 am obliged | 
dat ſuch a time to mention any thing which ;perſo- 
nally regards myſelf; but, as the grant of the 
greateſt part of the cixil liſt revenues is now deter- 
| i your duty and. affection to me to 
make che proper e. for ſupporting my civil 
| government with honour and . dignity. On my 
part, you may be aſſured of a — and rad 
3 economy... | 


. Lords, ail Got. 3 
HE es of all Europe are upon vou. | 3 
r refolations the Proteſtant - intereſt 0 
or protection, as well as all our friends for the 
eſervation of their independency; and our ene- 
er ear the final diſapporatinent -of their ambiti- 
ous and deſtructive views. Let theſe hopes and 
Fears be confirmed and augmented by the vigour, 
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happy extinction of diviſions, and that union and ; 
harmony which continue. to prevail among it Fel 3 
bjeQs, afford me the moſt agreeable proſpett. 


The natural diſpoſition and wiſh: of r Te the 


cement and promote them; and I promiſe myſelf: -/ 


la this expectation I am the more. encouraged” 4 
by a pleaſing cucumſtance, which I look upon as 
one of the moſt auſpicious omens of my reign ; that 


that honing will ariſe on your part to interrupt or F 
diſturb a fituation ſo eſſential to the true and laſt. 


ing felicity of this great people.” 


His Majeſty married Charlotte, Princefs. of | 


Mecklenburgh” Strelitz, on the Sth of September, 
1761, and they were together crowned on the 22d 


* + 


of the ſame mont PE 
The war which had been begun in the Jate King's 


reign, was now carried on with great ſpirit on, the 


| part of Great Britain: The allied army in Ger- 
many, under the command of Prince Ferdinand and 
the Marg. of Granby, were very ſucceſsful againit 


the French, commanded by M. Broglio; a number 


of ſmart ſkirmiſhes enſuing almoſt. daily, and theſe 


maintained their u 


enerally terminated in favour of the allied troops. 
The Engliſh cruizers alſo made prizes of a great 
number of French privateers, and the Britiſh navy - 
125 ſuperiority on the dn. 
In June, 1761, the iſland of Dominico ſurrendered 
to a few Britiſh troops, commanded by Lord Rollos. 
About this time a negociation was ſet on ſoot 
for accompliſhing a peace amongſt the Belligerant 


powers; for which purpoſe M. Buffy, on the part 


< 


of France, came to London, and Mr Stermont, on 


the part of England, was ſent to France, The 
propoſals of the French Court in this negocfation, 
was the moſt artful that their inſidious policy could 


ſuggeſt ; which ſo diſguſted Mr Pitt, then miniſter, 


turn to London, and M. Buſſy to depart this king- 
dom, which put a final end to this negociation. 


Not long after Mr Pitt diſcovered a ſecret treaty 
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going on between the courty of Verſailles and 
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France apatoſt” Great Britzn ;? on which account 
2» 8 r e f E 
de declared iu cbaneil, chat a war with Spain was 
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Their flota had. not yet arrived, and that the tak- 


© Ing. of it, would at önde difabfe their hands and 


© {rengthen. ours: In this oplüän be was ſeconded by 
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Food Temple; but. alt che other members of the 
_— EE LIES; @©:5 1 90S Chal ft. 1.4... 14 
FTounsil firons! oppoſed it: Whereupon My Pitt 
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inevitable; and that if any wat, tould provide its 


declared, that he would not remain in a ſituation, 


Phbich ade him reſponſible” for meaſures, he was 


mo longer allowed. to guide: Which reſolution he 


Armly adhered to, and, togethet with Lord Tem- 


ple, refig | Tine anc l 
- Ipread univerſal alarm throughout the kingdom 


* 


Soon after theſe reſignatiohs, the Earl of Briftol, 


Ambaffador at, Madrid, Was ordered to demand 


ok the Spaniſh miniſter, an explanation of the lafs 
ttreaty concluded between France and Spain, and fô 
require a categorical declaration. In anſwer” 


Could only be ſuggeited b. 


: 


"the ſpirit of, ambition 


- . tently, attacked. and the Far might depaft from 
te court. of. Spain how and When he pleaſed, | On 


$%-*Y 


hpateets to act againſt the ſubjects of Spain, and 


e the 4th of January War Was declared in form. 
On the 43h, of Febrnary, 1702, an armament, un- 
der ihe command of Gen. Monckton and Rear. Ad- 


Pocock, aſter joining the above forces, attacke 


gned his employments; an event Which 


TH 


this, the Spaniſh Miniſter eplied, that ſuch a ftep 
and; diſcord, ... that, his maſter's dignity was, Vio- 


_ this declaration, commiſſions. were granted to pti- 


miral- Rodney, took. the ifland, of Martinico from 
the French, with 14 privateers, then in the harbour; _ 
- this.conquelt drew. on the ſurrender of all the Ca- 
\:ibbees,, and: that chain of iſlands extending from 
the gaſtern point of Hiſpaniola. almoſt to the Cong 
tinent of South Americe. Another armament, un. 
der che command of Lord Albemarle and Admiral 


+ and" redaced /the iſland of Cuba, belogging to 
Spin, after an ohſlinate de ence of 44 days; with 
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meditated an invaſton of the king 


millions ſterling, and a number of min of Wür ten 
in the harbour.— About ihis time France fund Spain 4 
dom of Pelu.— 


84), and che latter actually entered the'territoties 


of his Portugueſe Majeſiy; but a number of land. 


forces being timely ſent from Great Britain intb 


that country, the 'Spaniards were at laſt obliged to 
retire. © The court of Great Britain now began ſe. 


riouſly to apply itfelf to methods of päcifſeation, 


- Which were readily einbraced by their humbled, 
impoveriſhed foes.” For this purpoſe the Duke of 
Bedford was ſent to negociate on che part of Eng. 


land, and the Duke de Nivernois on that of France. 


On the 34 of November, 1762, the prelimiaaries | 


- were figned ar Fontainbleau, and a deſinitive treaty 
very faon afterwards: It was at this time the com- 


mon opinjon, that the preliminaries would undergo. 
à rigorous ſerutiny, and might poſſibly-incur heavy 
cenfure from Parliament. The terms of peace were 
declared by many inglorious, inadequate, and in- 


ſecure; unequal to the great ſucceſſes of the 
war, and below the juſt expectation of the nation; 
that our commerce was negle&ed, and our allies 
abandoned. But the public expectation was difap+ 
dointed; fog on the th of December they were 
approved | 

Vithout any diviſion in the Houſe of Lords. 


Soon after the commencement of the peace, ad. 
the redut'on of the Philippine fflands, by the 


troops under Gen, Draper; but "theſe Acquifitions 
Were reſtored to Spain, agreeable to the definitive 
treaty. 5 en een eee n 
Ih be various events of a long and bloody war 
having been now briefly recited, we ſhall conelud 
With a few remarks of a domeſtic nature 


s #4 


"When his Majeſty afſumed the government of the 


Britiſh empire, the people expected a treatment 


very different from what they have received. The 


ed 


| of by a majority of the Commons, and. 


1 
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fy 
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ſatisſaction they felt at having a Prince born and 
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_ edyeated- amongſt them, was real and unaffected 
Attached to him from principle, they had waited 
with a fond impatience for the arrival of that happy 
moment which gave them what they moſt defired, 
a Britiſ King ! Pleaſed with his profe/ions, and con- 
_ armed in their hopes by his Coronation Oath, they 
Placed an unlimited confidence in his aſſurances, 


and relied without heſitation on his integrity for 


the faithful diſcharge of his important truſt. 


Il far he has complied with his moſt ſolemn en- 


gagements, and gratified their wiſhes, is a ſubject 
not to be entered upon at preſent. At the commence- 
ment of his reign a ſyſtem of politics was adopted 
as unfavourable, as it was. contrary to the ſpirit of 
our conſtitution. An inflexible attachment to the 


inveterate enemies of his family ſoon diſcovered it- 


jects, he purſued his 


ſelf, and, extraordinary and alarming as the no- 
velty of this N appeared to his Engliſh ſub- 

avourite plan, till the Earl of 
Bute and his adherents were in poſſeſſion of the 
moſt conſiderable and profitable places in the go- 
vernment.— It was about this period that a member 


of the H. of C. on a bare ſuſpicion of his being the | 
= author of a political paper, (cenſuring with much 
acrimony the late peace- makers) was illegally, con- 


ii property plundered. This was the 
- firſt dangerous attack on the liberty of the ſubject, 
and which received the countenance and ſupport of 


2 the chief magiſtrate, as far as the authority of a li- 


mited monarchy could with ſafety be extended.— In 


mort, to judge from the tenor of his life, we muſt na- 


turally conclude that he has given to the texts in 
ſcripture interpretations different from thoſe of other 
people, and formed a ſyitem of religion entirely zexw, . 
at leaſt for the practice of hinſelf and friendi.— 
Theſe are fact? upon record, which can never he 


forgotten. — But all other incidents of this Prince's 
reign, we muſt now eve tor fome more elaborate 
hiſtorian, c : bg 1 . PS: 5 
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